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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Nzajily three generations have elapsed since the "Letters of 
Junius " were first published; and it may be safely affirmed 
that, during this long ordeal, no contemporary work has main¬ 
tained a higher estimation—has received more marked and 
uniform approval from competent literary judges—or has 
called into existence so many commentators, editors, and 
investigators. 

As there is little in the subject matter of these famous 
epistles that could confer upon them such enduring celebrity, 
they must be mainly indebted for it to the writer’s exirar 
ordinaiy powers, the varied resources of which have enabled 
him, with the peculiar characteristic of genius, to dignify and 
immortalize that ^hich, in its own nature, is secondary and 
perishable. In this respect Junius stands alone—he is the 
Napoleon of public writers; and, like the author of the first 
and noblest epic, though he has had a host of imitators, he is 
still without an equal. 

The Standard Library would have been impf ?*fect had it 
not included among its elect the most celebrated of political 
gladiators. The very complete edition now submitted to the 
public comprises all that was given in the three volumes pub¬ 
lished in 1812, and again in 1814, by the late Mr. George 
Woodfall—indeed all that was authentically known of Junius 
and his writings. 

To spe^fy more distinctly the merits of Woodfall’s edition, 
now reprinted entire, it may be proper to enumerate its con¬ 
tents, which are:—1. The public letters of Junius as revised 
and annotated by himself, and published collectively, under his 
direction, subsequent to ^eir appearance in the Public Adver- 
Umt, S. a collection of Miscellaneous Letters, ascribed to 
Junius, d. His private notes and confidential communica¬ 
tions with Mr. Woodfall (published only after they had been 
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presenred in honourable privacy for forty years). 4. Illus¬ 
trative notes; and a copious Preliminary Essay, comprising a 
critical analysis of the Letters, and an examination of the 
various claims to their authorship. 

In an edition already so complete little scope vras left for 
useful enlargement. Nevertheless, even in this respect, some¬ 
thing has been contributed. Besides a more careful discrimina¬ 
tion of the authentic writings of Junius, the Editor, by the 
courtesy of the present proprietor of the Junius Manuscripts, 
and the abundant materials placed at his disposal by the 
publisher, has been enabled to present further illustrations. 
Ho has examined the formidable array of ** inquiries” with 
considerable diligence, and the reader will have the benefit 
of the little that is to be gleaned from them. 

But his most critical task is reserved for the second and 
concluding volume. Junius remains at least unavowed. The 
editor's own impression as to the authorship is strong, based, 
he thinks, upon adequate testimony; but his hero and his 
arguments must bo deferred until the due season of pub¬ 
lication. The solemn enunciation, that ** I am the sole de¬ 
positary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me,” has 
to the present time been kept inviolate. 

Since the present volume was put to press, the publisher 
has become possessed of some manuscripts relative to Junius .^ 
by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, destined, it is believed, towards 
a new edition. This acute scholar had devoted his mind to 
the subject for years, and has drawn up an ingenious analysis, 
which will be presented to the reader in the next volume. 


1854. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY*. 


It was not from personal vanity, but a fair estimate of his 
own merit, and the importance of the subject on which he 
wrote, that the author of the ensuing letters predicted their 
immortality. Their matter and their manner, the times they 
describe, and the talents they disclose, the popularity which 
attended them at their outset, the impression they produced 
on the public mind, and the triumph of most of the doctrines 
they inculcate, all equally concur in stamping for them u 
passport to the most distant posterity. 

In their range these letters comprise a period of about five 
years: from the middle of 1707 to the middle of 1772: and 
never has the history of this country, from its origin to the 
present hour, exhibited a perio<l of equal extent that more 
peremptorily demanded the severe, decisive, and overpower¬ 
ing pen of such a writer as Junius. The storms and tem- 

* This aljle and entnprahensive Essay on Junius and his ^Vritings was 
affixed to Woodfall's edition published in 1812, and » ascnl'd to John 
Miuion Good, a physician and mUccllaneous writer of cminenct, who died 
Jan. 2, lS27t Of its purport and the views of the writer some observations 
by the present editor will bo found at the end. The commencement of the 
second pai-aftniph requires passing explanation. The Letler$ <(f Juniw as 
acknowledged by him, and published under his own revision in a colleo* 
tivc edition in 1772, by Henry Sampson Woodfall, proprietor of the Public 
Advertiser, appeared in that journal between Jan. 21, 1769, and Jan. 21, 
1772, concludiijy; with a brief impressive letter addressed to Lord Camden, 
and a paper by Junius, explanatory of his views on long pariianients and 
rotten boroughs. Hr. Good includes in the term of Jive years the Miscelln* 
neons Letters given in the second volume of the present edition, some of 
which JuniuB acknowledges to have written, at an earlier or later period, 
under different signatures; and other letters collected by Mason Good, of 
which the nuthorship is not equally well authenticated. 

Thu enuBsion of a quotation or two, of no present interest, and the correc¬ 
tion of o few inaccuracies of language, are the only alterations that have been 
Made in tho Preliminaiy Bssaj.— 
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pests that, ^\'ithill the last twenty years, have shaken the 
political world to its centre, have been wider and more tre* 
menduus in their operation ; but they have, for the moat 
part, discharged their fury at a distance. The constitutions 
of other countries have been swept away by the whirlwind; 
but that of England still towers, liUe the pyramids of Egypt, 
a woialerful fabric, overshadowing the desert that sun'ounds 
it, and defying the violence of its hurricanes. In the period 
however in question, this admirable structure of government 
was itself attacked, and trembled to its foundation; a series 
of unsuccessful miuistrics, often profligate and corrupt, and 
not unfrequently cunning, rather than capable; a succession 
of weak and obsequious parliaments, and an arbitrary, though 
able chief justice, addicted to the impolitic measures of the 
cabinet, fatally concurred to confound the relative powers of 
the state, and equally to unhinge the happiness of the crown 
and of the people; to frustrate all the proud and boasted 
triumphs of a glorious war, concluded but a few years before 
by an inglorious peace* ; to excite universal contempt abroad, 
and universal discord at homo. Hence France, humiliated as 
she was hy her losses and defeats, did not hesihite to invede 
Corsica in o})eii defiance of the remonstrances of the British 
minister, and succeeded in obtaining possession of it; whilst 
Spain dishonourably refused to make good the mnsom she 
had agreed to, for the restoration of the capital of the Phi¬ 
lippine Isles, which had been exempted from pillage upon this 
express stipulation. They saw the weakness and distiuction 
of the English Cabinet, and had no reason to dread the chas¬ 
tisement of a new war. 

The discontents in the American colonies, which a little 
address might at first have stifled, were blown into a flame 
of open rebellion, through the imiiolitic violence of the very 
liiinister who was appointed, hy the creation of a new office 
at ibis very tiino and for this express purpose,*to examine 
into the causes of dissatisfaction, and to redress the griev¬ 
ances complained of; while, at home, the whole of the ways 
and means of the ministry, instead of being directed against 
the ai'i'f ganoe of the common enemy, were exhausted against an 
individual, who, perhaps, would never have been so greatly 


la 1768, through the negotiation of the Duke Bedfofd. 
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linguished, had not the ill-judged and contumacious opposition 
of the cabinet, and their flagrant violation of the most sacred 
and important principles of the constitution in order to punish 
him, raised him to a height of popularity seldom attained 
even by the most successful candidate for public applause, 
and embroiled themselves on his account in a dispute with 
the nation at large, almost amounting to a civil war, and which 
at length only terminated in their own utter confusion and 
defeat*. 

It was at this period, and under these circumstances, that 
the ensuing letters successively made their appearance in the 
Public Advertiser, the most current newspaper of the dayf. 
The classic purity of their language, the exquisite force and 
perspicuity of their argument, the keen severity of their re¬ 
proach, the extensive information they evince, their fearless 
and decisive tone, and, above all, their stern and steady tft- 
tachmont to the purest principles of the constitution, acquired 
for them, with an almost electric speed, a popularity which 
no series of letters have since possessed, nor, perhaps, ever 
will; and what is of far greater consequence, diffused among 
the body of the people a clearer knowledge of their constitu¬ 
tional rights tlirm they had ever before attained, and animated 
them with a more determined spirit to maintain them invio¬ 
late. Enveloped in the cloud of a fictitious name, the writer 
of these philippics, unseen himself, beheld with secret satis¬ 
faction the vast inffucucc of his labours, and enjoyed, though, 
as we slijill afterwards observe, not always without a^jirehen- 
sion, the univei-sal hunt that was made to detect hii.i in his 
disguise. He beheld the people extolling him, the court 
execrating him, and ministers and more than ministers trem¬ 
bling beneath the lash of his invisible hand. 

That the same general impression was produced by the 
appeamnee of these letters i/i i-arliamenl, whicli is so well 
known to Ifave been produced out of it, is evident from al¬ 
most all the speeches of the day, as the ensuing extracts 
from speeches delivered by Mr. Burke and Lord North will 
attest. 

* In the language of Lord Chatham, delivered May 1,1771, in the Houee 
of Lords," they rendered the very name of parliament ridiculous, by carrying 
on a oonatant war against Mr. Wilkes.” 

f They were generally copied from the Public Advertiser into all the duly 
and evening papers. 

• a 
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" When then ehall we look for the origin of this leluntion of ^ lawi 
and all gnveniment? How comes this Junius to have broke through the 
cobwebs of tbe law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, through the 
land ? The mynnidons of the court have been long, and sire still, pursuing 
him in vain. They will not spend their time upon me, or you, or you. No: 
they disdain such vermin, when the mighty boar of the forest, that hsis broke 
through ail their toils, is before them. But what will all their efforts avail 1 
No sooner has he wounded one than he lays down another dead sit his feet. 
For my part, when I saw his attsick upon the king, 1 own my blood ran 
cold. 1 thought he had ventured too far, and there was an end of his 
triumphs, not that he had not asserted many truths. Yea, Sir, there are in 
that composition m;iny bold truths, by which a wise prince might profit. It 
was the rancour and venom with which I was struck. In these respects the 
North Briton is as much inferior to him, as in strength, wit, and judgment. 
But while I expected in this daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon both Houses of Parliament. 
Yes, he did make you his quarry, and you still bleed from the wounds of 
his talons. You crouched, and still crouch, beneath his rage. Nor has he 
deeaded the terrors of your brow. Sir; he has attacked even you—he has— 
and I believe you have no reason to triumph in the encounter. In short, 
after carrying away our Royal Eagle in his pounces, tuid dashing him against 
a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, lords, and commons are but the 
sport of his fury. Were he a member of this house, what might not be ex¬ 
pected from his knowledge, his finnness,and integrity! He would be easily 
known by his contempt of all danger, by his penetration, by his vigour. 
Nothing would escape his vigilance and activity. Bod ministers could con¬ 
ceal nothing from his sagacity ; nor could promises nor threats induce him to 
conceal anything from the public." 

The following is part of a speech delivered by Lord North:— 

When factions and discontented men have brought things to this pass, 
why should we be surprised at the difficulty of bringing libellers to justice! 
Why should we wonder that the great boar of the wood, this mighty Junius, 
has broke through the toils and foiled the hunters! Though there may be at 
present no spear that will reach him, yet he may be some time or otlier 
caught. At any rate he will be exhausted with fruitless efforts; those tusks 
which he has been whetting to wound and gnaw tbe constitution will be 
worn out. Truth will at last prevail. The public will see and feel that ho 
has either advanced false facts, or reasoned fiilsely from tme principles; and 
that he has owed his escape to the spirit of the times, not to the justice of, 
his cause. The North Briton, the most flantiuus libel of its ^y, would have 
been equally secure, had it been as powerfully supported. But the press had 
not then overflowed the land with its black gall, and poisoned the minds of 
the people. Political writers had some shame left; they had some reverencf 
for the crown, some respect for the name of Majesty. Nor were there any 
members of parliament hardy enough to harangue in defence of libels. 
Lawyers could hardly be brought to plead for them. But the scene is now 
entirely changed. Without doors, within doors, the same abusive atraina 
prevail. Libels find patrons in both Houses of FarUament aa well at in 
Westminater Hall. Nay, they proDounce libela on the r«ey judgea. TIm^ 
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pervert the privilege of this house to the purposes of faction. They eakh 
and swalloMT the breath of the inconstant muititude, because, I suppose, they 
lake their voice, which is now that of libels, to be the voice of God.” 

It is not the intention of the editor of the present volumes 
to vindicate the whole of the method pui*sued by Junius towards 
the accomplishment of the patriotic objects on which his heart 
appears to have been most ardently engaged. Much of his 
individual sai'cusm might perhaps have been spared with ad¬ 
vantage—and especially tlie whole of his personal assaults 
upon the character and motives of the king. Aware os the 
editor is of the arguments in favour of occasionally attacking 
the diameter of the chief magistrate, as urged by Junius him¬ 
self in his Preface, he still thinks that no possible circum¬ 
stances could justify so gross a disrespect and indecency; that 
no principle of the constitution supports it, and that every 
advantage it was calculated to produce, might have been ob¬ 
tained in an equal degree, and to an equal extent, by animad¬ 
verting upon the conduct of the king's ministers, instead of 
censuring that of the king in person. In the volumes befoi e 
us the editor is ready to acknowledge that these kinds of 
paragraphs seem at times not altogether free from —what ought 
never to enter the pages of a wTiter on national subjects—in¬ 
dividual splQen and enmity. But well may we forgive such 
trivial aberrations of the heart, in the midst of the momentous 
matter these volumes are well known to contain, the import¬ 
ant principles they inculcate; and especially under the recol¬ 
lection that, but for the letters of Junius, the Commons of 
England might still have been without a know led <0 of the 
transactions of the House of Commons, consisting of < lieir par 
liamentary representatives—have been exposed to arbitrary 
violations of individual liberty, under undefined pretexts of 
parliamentary privileges against which there were no appeal 
—defrauded of their estates upon ca[)ricioii3 and interested 
claims of the crowm—and deprived of the constitutional right 
of a jury to consider the question of law as well as of fact. 
To the steady patriotism of the late Mr. Fox is the nation 
solely indebted for a direct legislative decision upon this last 
important point;—but the ground was previously cleared by 
the letters before us; it is not often that a judge has dared 
openly to controvert this right since the manly and usanswer- 
tble argument of Junius upon this subject, in opposition to 
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the arbiti'ar/ and illegal doctrine of Lord Mansfield, as urged 
in tlie case of the King v, Woodfall:—an argument which 
seems to have silenced every objection, to have convinced 
every party, and without which perhaps even the zeal and 
talents of Mr. Fox himself might have been exercised in vain. 

But, after all, who or what was Junius? this shadow of a 
name, who thus shot his unerring arrows from an impene- 
trahle concealment, and punished without being perceived? 
The question is natural; and it has been repeal^ed almost 
without intermission, from tlie appearance of his first letter. 
It is not unnatural, moreover, from the pertinacity with which 
he has at all times eluded discovery, that the vanity of many 
political writers of inferior talents should have induced them 
to lay an indirect claim to his Letters, and especially after 
the danger of responsibility had considerably ceased. Yet 
while the Editor of the present impression docs not under- 
tiiko. and, in fact, has it not in his power, to communicate 
the real name of Junius, he pledges himself to fjrovo, from 
incontrovertible evidence, afforded by the private letters of 
Jiinius himself during the ])eriod in question, in connection 
with other documents, that not one of these pretenders has 
ever had the smallest right to the distinction which some of 
them have ardently coveted. • 

Th ose private and confidential letters, addrc.ssed to the late 
Mr. W'oodfall, are now for the first time made public by his 
son, who is in possession of the author’s autographs*; and 

* There must have been eome misunderstand iug either of the exttni of the 
question, or the nutarc of the .inswer in that part of a conversation which 
Mr. Cumptioll, in his Life of Hugh Boyd, sbUes to have occurred between 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall (editor and one of the proprietors of the Public Adver¬ 
tiser) and himself in relation to the preservation of these autographs. "I 
proceeded,” wiys Mr. C.tnipbell, “to ask him if he hud preserved any of the 
manuscripts of Junius 1 Ho said h& did not." p. iG4. The veracity of Hr. 
H. S. Woodfall is well known to have been unimpcachuhle ; ned it is by no 
means the intention of the editor to suspect that of Mr. Campbell. It is 
probable that Mr. Woodfall understood the question to be whether he hod 
rer/ularhf preserved the manuscripts of Junius, or had preserved any of the 
maiiuseripts of Junius which had publicly appeared under Vidt fipnaiuret 
No man, not even Mr. Campbell h:ni.self, could have suspected Mr. Woodfall 
to have been guilty of a wilful falsehood; nor can any advantage be assigned^ 
or even conceived, that could pos.«ibly have resulted from such a hdsehoodf 
bac it taken place. 

It is equally extraordinary tha. Mr. Campbell, in this same converaatk^ 
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from tho vaiioua facts and anecdotes tbej disclose, not onij 
in relation to this extraordinary character, but to other cha¬ 
racters as well, they cannot fail of being highly interesting 
to the political world. To have published these letters at an 
earlier period would have been a gross breach of trust and de 
corum: the term of trust, however, seems at length to have 
expired; most of the parties have paid tho debt of nature, and 
should any be yet living, the length of time wliicli has since 
elapsed has so coin[>lotely blunted tlie asperity of the strictures 
they contain, that they could scarcely object to so remote a 
publication of them. Junius, in the career of his aclivily, was 
the man of the people; and when the former can roccive no 
injury from the disclosure, the latter have certainly a claim to 
every information that can be communicated concerning him. 

It was on the 28th of April, in the year 1707, that the late 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall received, among other letters from a 
great number of correspondents, for the use of tho Public Ad¬ 
vertiser, of which ho uas a proprietor, the first i)ublic address 
of this celebrated writer*. He had not then assumed the 
name, or rather written under the signature, of Junius; nor 

should represent Mr, Woodfall as saying that “ as to the story ahont IJamilton 
quoting Junius to the late Duke of Richmond, he knew it to he a misconcop- 
tion.” In regard to the story itself, Woodfall know it to he founded in fact 
from Hamilton’s own relation—and has repoatcdly mentioned it as such ; 
but he may have meant that the story as told Utj Mr. Catnphell was a mis* 
conception. 

In effect the late Dnke of Richmond himself distinctly )nfu'’iiiod the soi 
of the late Mr. Woodfall, that such a coinmiTiiicatioii with P .i.iiltoii had 
taken place, while hi.s Grace was riding with Sir James Peachey .afterwards 
Lord Selsey, in the park at Goodwood, tliough he could not at li.at distance 
of time recollect the particular letter to which it referred. The clue to the 
mjstery is that Mr. Uamilton was acquainted with the Inte Mr. II. S. Wood- 
fall, and used occasionally to call at his office; whence it is highly prnbable 
that Mr. Woodfall had shown him or detailed to bins a letter from Junius 
then just rcc<aved, and intended for publication on a certain day. Hamilton 
Eluded to the general purport of this letter, <»n the ri«ty on which it was to 
have been published, as though he had just re;i.l it; wlien, to the astonish¬ 
ment of his Grace and Sir James Peachey, to w'hoin he thus mentioned it, 
no such letter appeared, though it did appear the next day nr the day after. 

* l)r. Good is a forcible, hut careless writer; the letter referred to, the 
first of the Miscellaneous Letters, was published, not received on the day 
mentioned, and preceded by twenty months the appearance of the first letter of 
Junius. It was signed Popficota, and, as it contained a severe attack on Lord 
Ghatham, theie is the simn^est reason for douhtiiij^ Its assigned origin.—Bn 
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did he always indeed assume a signature of any kind. When 
he did so, however, his signatures w*ere diversified, and the 
chief of them were Mnemoii, Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and 
Brutus. Under the first he sarcastically opposed the ministry 
upon the subject of the Nullum Tempna Bill, which involved 
the celebrated dispute conceniing the transfer on the part of 
the crown of the Duke of Portland's estate of the forest of 
Inglewood, and the manor and castle of Carlisle, to Sir James 
Lowther, son-in-law of lord Bute, upon the plea that these 
lands, which formerly belonged to the crown, had not been 
duly specified in King William’s grant of them to the Port¬ 
land family; and that hence, although they had been in the 
Portland family for nearly seventy years, they of right be¬ 
longed to the crown still. The letters signed Atticus and 
Brutus relate chiefly to the growing disputes with the Ameri¬ 
can colonics: and those subscribed Lucius exclusively to the 
outrageous dismission of Sir Jeffery Amherst from his post of 
governor of Virginia. 

The name of Mnemon was, perhaps, talmn up at hazard. 
Tluit of Atticus was unquestionably assumed from the author’s 
own opinion of the purity of his style, an opinion in which the 
public universally concurred; and the three remaining signa¬ 
tures of Lucius, Junius, and Brutus were obviously deduced 
from a veneration for the memoiy of the celebrated Boman 
patriot, who united these three names in his own. 

Various other names were also occasionally assumed by this 
fertile political writer, to answer particular purposes, or more 
completely to conceal himself and carry forward his extensive 
design. That of Philo-Junius, he has avowed to the public, 
in the authorized edition of the Letters of Junius: but beside 
this, he is yet to be recognised under the mask of Poplicola, 
Domitian, Vindex, and several others, as tlie subjoined pages 
will sufficiently testify. 

The most popular of our author’s letters anteitor to those 
published with the signature of Junius in 1769, were those 
subscribed Atticus and Lucius; to the former of which the 
few letters signed Brutus seem to have been little more than 
auxiliary, and are consequently not polished with an equal 
degree of attention. These letters, in point of time, preceded 
those with the signature of Junius by a few weeks: they are 
tertainly written with admirable spirit and perspicuity, and 
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Are entitled to all the popularity they acquired:—}<et they are 
not perhaps possessed of more merit than our author's setters 
signed Mnemun. They nevertheless deserve a more minute 
attention from their superior celebrity. The proofs of their 
having been composed by the writer denominated Junius are 
iucontestible: the manner, the phraseology, the sarcastic, 
evprobratory style, independently of any other evidence, suffi 
ciently identify them. These, therefore, together with such 
others as are equally and indisputably genuine, are now added 
to the acknowledged letters of Junius, to render his produc¬ 
tions complete. 

It is no objection to their genuineness that they were 
omitted by Junius in his own edition published by Mr. 
Woodfall:—there is a material difference between printing 
a complete edition of the letters of Junius, and a complete 
edition of the letters that appeared under this name. The 
first was the main object of Junius himself, and it was not 
necessary, therefore, that he should have extended it to letters 
composed by him under any other signature, excepting, it- 
deed, those of Philo-Junius, which it was expedient for him tc 
avow; the second is the direct design of the edition before us; 
—and it would be inconsistent with it to suppress any of his 
letters, under what signature soever tliey may have appeared, 
that possess sufficient interest to excite the attention of the 
public *. 

The first of the letters (signed Atticus) was written in the 
beginning of August, 1768. It takes a general, and by no 
means an uncandid, survey of the state of the natio > at that 
period, and particularly in regard to its funded pro[> .:rty, the 
alarming depression of which, from the still hostile appear¬ 
ance of France, the prospect of a rupture with the American 
colonies, tlio wretchedness of the public finances, and the 
imbecility of the existing administration, strdek the writer so 
forcibly as ^o induce him, as he tells u.s, to transfer his 
property from the funds to, what he conceived, the more solid 
security of landed estate. The conclusion of this letter 

* Hasnn Qciod’s anhositating affiliation of those unavowed letters on 
Junius will form a subject of after inquiry; that those signed Poplxcolot 
Brwttu, and others were not written by him, strong proof will be adduced; 
and thereby the impression entertained by some against the undeviating 
aonsistoncy of this famous writer be removed—En. 
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exhibits so much of the essential style and manuer of Janios, 
that it has every claim to be copied in this place as affording 
an internal proof of identity of pen. 

We are arrived at that point when new taxes cither produce nothing, or 
defeat the. old ones, and when new duties only openite as a prohibition : yet 
these are the times when even’’ ignorant boy thinks himself lit to be a 
minister. Instead of attondance to objects of national importance, our 
worthy governors are contented to divide their time between pri\'nte pleasures 
and niinisteri.'il intrigues. Tlicir activity is just equal to the persecution of 
n prisoner in the King’s Jicnch, and to the honourable struggle of providing 
for their dependants. If there be a good man in the king’s service they dis* 
miss him of course; and when had news arrives, instead of uniting to consider 
of a remedy, their tiineis spent in accusing and reviling one another. Thus 
the debate concludes in some half misbegotten measure, which is left to 
execute itself. Away they go : one retires to his country house ; another ii 
engaged at a Jiorse race ; a third has an appointment icith a prostitute 
and as to their country, (hey featJcha', like a cast-off mistress, to perish under 
Vte diseases Utey have given her" 

It was just at this period that the veiy extraordinaiy step 
occurred of the dismissal of Sir Jeffery Amherst from his 
government of Virginia, for the sole purpose, as it should 
seem, of creating a post for the Earl of Hillsborough’s inti¬ 
mate friend Lord Boiitetort, who had completely ruined 
himself by gambling and extravagance. This post had been 
expressly given to Sii* Jeffery for life, as a reward for his past 
services in America, and it was punctiliously stipulated that a 
personal residence would he dispensed with. It was an 
atrocity well worthy of public attack and condemnation; and 
the keen vigilance of Junius, which seems first to have 
traced it out, hastened to e.\pos6 it to the public in all its 
indecency and outnige, and \rith the warmth of a personal 
friendship for the veteran hero. The subject beuig of a 
different description from that he had engaged in under the 
signature of Atticus, he assumed a new name, and for tho 
first time sallied forth under tliat of Lucius, subscribed to a 
letter addressed to the Earl of Hillsborough, minister for the 
American department, and published in the Public Advertiser 
Aug. 10, 1708. A vindication, or rather an apology, was 
entered into, by three or four correspondents under different 
signatures, but almost every one of whom was regarded by 
Junius, and indeed by the public at large, as the Earl of 
Hillsborough himself, or some individual writer under his 
Immediate control; thus assuming a mere diversity of mask 
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the better to acconipUsh the purpose of a defenoe. Luexua 
Junius followed up the contest without sparing,—^the minister 
became ashamed of his conduct, and Sir JeiTory, within a few 
weeks after his dismissal and the resignation of two regiments 
which lie had commanded, was restored to the command of 
one of them, and appointed to that of another; and in May, 
1770, wa* created a peer of the realm, which the Duke of 
Grafton had refused him, under the strange and irnpolitio 
assertion that he had not fortune onougli to maintain such a 
dignity with the splendour it required. The sarcastic remark 
of Lucius upon tliis observation of his Gr.ice, is entitled to 
attention, as identifying him with Junius in his peculiar 
severity of reproach. 

" The Duke of Grafton’s idea of the proper object of a British peerage 
differs very materially from mine. His Grace, in the true spirit of businessi 
looks tor nothing but an opulent fortune; meaning, I presume, the fortune 
which can purchase, as well as metintain n title. We understand his Groce, 
and know who dictated tliat article. lie has declared the terms on which 
Jews, gamesters, pedlars, and contractors (if they have sense enough to take 
tho bint) may rise without difficulty into British Peers. There was a time 
indeed, though not within his Grace's memory, wiien titles were the reward 
of public virtue, and when the crown did not think its revenue ill employed 
in contributing to support the honours it had bestowed. It is true his 
Groce's family derive their wealth and greatness from a different origin, from 
a system which he, it seeiiis, is determined to revive. His confession is frank, 
and well becomes the candour of a young man, at least. I dare say, that if 
either his Grace or your Lordship hud had the command of a seven years’ 
war in America, you would have taken care that poverty, however honour* 
able, should not have been an objection to your advancement;—you would 
not have stood in the predicament of Sir Jeffery Amherst, who iv refused a 
title of honour, because he did not create a fortune equal to it, at ti'.e expense 
of the public." 

He is not less severe upon Lord Hillsborough in a succeed* 
ing letter; and the editor extracts the fellowing passage for 
the same puj^ose he has introduced the preceding. 

** That you are a civil, polite {>erson is true. Few men understand the 
little morals better or observe the great ones less than your Lordship. You 
can bow and smile in an honest man's face, while you pick his pocket These 
are the v irtues o f a co urt, in which your ednoition has not been negl ected . 
TnTiS^dtEorscBiRrt^ou mi^it'h^ learnpd that simplicity BAd intagfity are* 
worth them all. Sir Jeffery Amherst was ffghtiug the battles of his country, 
while you, my Lord, the darling child of prudence and urbanity, were pros* 
tising the generous arts of a courtier, and securing an honourable interest In 
aatich^ber ol a favourite." 
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Having tbas signally triumphed in the a£Gur of Sir Jeffery 
Amherst, our invisible state-satirist now returned to the 
subject he had commenced under the signature of Atticus, 
and pursued it in three additioual letters, with the same 
signature, from the beginning of October till the close of 
November, in the same year; oifering a few general remarks 
upon collateral topics in two or three letters signed Brutus. 
The characteristics of Junius are often as conspicuous here as 
in any letters he ever wrote: it will be sufficient to confine 
ourselves to two passages, since two competent witnesses are 
as good as a thousand. The following is his description of 
the prime minister of the day. 

** When the Duke of (Irafton first entered into ofBce, it was the fashion of 
the times to suppose thnt young men might have wisdom without experience. 
They thought so themselves, and the most important affairs of this country 
were committed to the first trial of their abilities. His Grace had honour¬ 
ably fleshed his maiden sword in the field of opposition, and had gone 
through all the discipline of the minority with credit. He dined at Wildman’s, 
railed at favourites, looked up to Lord Chatham with astonishment, and was 
the declared advocate of Mr. Wilkes. It afterwards pleased his Grace to 
enter into administration with his fnend Lord Rockingham, and in a very 
little time it pleased his Grace to abandon him. He then accepted of the 
treasury upon terms which Lord Temple had disdained. For a short time 
his submission to Lord Chatham was unlimited. He could not answer a 

{ >rivate letter without Lord Chatham's permission. 1 presume he was then 
earning his trade, for he soon set up for himself. Until he declared himself 
the minister, his character had been but little understood. From that moment 
a system of conduct, directed by passion and caprice, not only reminds us 
that he is a young man, but a young man without solidity of judgment. One 
day he desponds and threatens to resign, the next he finds his blood heated, 
and swears to his friends he is determine to go on. In his public measures 
we have seen no proof either of ability or consistency. The stamp-act had 
been repealed (no matter how unwisely) under the preceding administration. 
The colonics had reason to triumph, and were returning to their good hnmonr. 
The point w'us decided, when this young man thought proper to revive it 
without either plan or necessity; he adopts the spirit of Mr. Grenville's 
measures, and renews the question of taxation in a form more odious and less 
effectual than that of the law which bad been repealed." • 

The following is his character of the members of the cabinet 
gcuerally. ** The school they were bred in taught them how 
to abandon their friends,.without deserting their prixjciples. 
There is a littleness even in their ambition; for money is 
their first object. Their professed opinions upon some great 
points are so different from those of the party with which they 
are now united, that the council chamber is become a scene of 
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open hostilities. While the fate of Great Britain is at stAke, 
these worthy counsellors dispute without decency, advise 
without sincerity, resolve without decision, and leave the 
measure to be executed by the man who voted against it. 
This, I conceive, is the last disorder of the state. The 
consultation meets but to disagree, opposite medicines are 
prescribed, and the lost fixed on is changed by the hand that 
gives it.” 

The attention paid to these philippics, and the celebrity 
they had so considerably acquired, stimulated the author to 
new and additional exertions: and having in the beginning of 
the ensuing year completed another with more than usual 
elaboration and polish, which he seems to have intended as a 
kind of introductory address to the nation at large, he sent it 
forth under the name of Junius, (a name he had hitherto 
assumed but once,) to the office of the Public Advertiser, in 
which journal it appeared on Saturday, Januaiy 21, 1769 
The popularity expected by the author from this performance 
was more than accomplished; and what in some measure 
added to his fame, was a reply (for the Public Advertiser was 
equally open to all parties) from a real character of no small 
celebrity both as a scholar and as a man of rank, Sir William 
Draper; principally because the attack upon his majesty's 
ministers had extended itself to Lord Granby, at that time 
commander in chief, for whom Sir William professed the most 
cordial esteem and friendship. 

Sir William Draper appears to have been a worthy, and, on 
the whole, an independent man; and Lord Graufy was, 
perhaps, the most honest and immaculate of his majesty’s 
ministers. Junius did not begin the dispute with the former, 
and seems, from a regard for his character, to have continued 
it unwillingly: ** My answer,” says he to him in his last 
letter, upon a second assault, and altogether Without reason, 
‘'shall be elhort; for I write to you with reluctance^ and I 
hope, we shall now conclude our correspondence for ever!” 
At the latter he bad only glanced incidentally, (for upon the 
whole he approved his conduct,) and seems rather to have 
done so on account of the company he consorted with, than 
from any gross misdeeds of his own. Nothing could, there* 
fere* have been more improvident or impolido than this attack 
of Sir William Draper: if volunteered in favour of the 
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miiiistiy, it is impossible for a defence to have been worse 
planned;—for, by confining the vindication to the individual 
that was least accused, it tacitly admits that the charges 
advanced against all the rest were well founded; while, it 
volunteered in favour of Lord Granby alone, it might easily 
have been anticipated by the writer that his visionary oppo¬ 
nent would be hereby challenged to bring forwai'd pecadillos 
which would otherwise never be heard of, and that be would 
not fail, at the same time, to so'utinize the character of Sir 
William himself, and to ascribe this act of precipitate zeal to 
an interested desire of additional promotion in the army. It 
was too much for Sir William to expect that Junius would be 
hurried into an intemperate disclosure of his real name by a 
swaggering offer to measure swords with him; while the 
following rebuke was but a just retaliation for his challenge. 

“ Had you been originally and without provocation attacked by an anony- 
moui writer, you would have some right to demand his name. But in this 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. You were content to set your name in opposition to 
a man who would probably continue in concealment. You understood the 
terms upon which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent 
to them. After voluntarily attacking me under the character of Junius, what 
possible right have you to know me under any other 1 Will you forgive me 
if 1 insinuate to you, that you foresaw some honour in the apparent spirit 
of coining forward in person, and that you were not quite indifferent to the 
display of your literary qualifications]” 

In reality Junius, though a severe satirist, was not in his 
general temper a malevolent writer, nor an ungenerous man. 
No one has ever been more ready to admit the brilliant talents 

w 

of Sir William llluckstone than himself, or to apply to his 
Commentaries for legal information, while reprobating his 
conduct in the unconstitutional expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from 
the House of Commons. “ If I were personally your 4nemy," 
says he in his letter to him upon this ;■ ubject, ** I should dwell 
with a malignant pleasure upon those great and 'Msefid qualifi- 
nations which you certainly possen, and by which you once 
acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the respect 
and esteem of your country. 1 should enumerate the honours 
you have lost, and the virtues you have disgraced; but hanng 
no private resentments to gratify, I tbiuk it sufficient to have 
given my opinion of your public conduct, leuving the punish- 
ment it deserves to your closet and self.” 
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The rescue of General Gansol, hy means of a party of 
guards, from tho hands of the sherilTs officers after tliey had 
arrested him for debt, was an outrage upon the law wliich 
well demanded castigation; and the attempt to quash this 
transaction on the part of the minister, instead of delivering 
the culprits over to the punishment they had merited, was an 
' outrage of at least equal atrocity, and demanded equal repro¬ 
bation. The severity with which the minister was repeatedly 
attacked by Junius on this subject is still well known to many: 
but the reason is not yet known to any one, perhaps, why the 
latter suddenly dropped this subject, after having positively 
declared in his letter of November i5, 1709, '‘if the gentle¬ 
men, whose conduct is in question, are not brought to a trial, 
the Duke of Grafton shall hear from me again.” From hia 
Private Letters to Mr. Woodfall, we shall now learn that he 
was solely actuated in his forbearance by motives of humanity: 
“ The only thing,” says he in a note alluding to this transac¬ 
tion, “ that hinders my pushing the subject of my last letter, 
is really tho fear of ruiiihjg that poor devil Gansel, and those 
other blockheads.’ * 

In like manner having been betrayed by the first rumours 
of tho day into what he afterwards found to have been too 
severe an opinion, and expressed himself \Yith too indignant 
a warmth upon the conduct of Mr. Vaughan in his well known 
attempt to purchase of the Duke of Grufton the reversion of 
a patent place in Jamaica, ho hastened to make him both 
publicly and privately all the reparation in his power. “ 1 
think myself obliged,” says lie in a letter to tho '>uke of 
Grafton, “ to do this justice to an injured man, because I was 
deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently spoken of his conduct with indignation. If 
ho really be, what I think him, honest, though mistaken, he 
will be happy in recovering his reputation, tliDugh at the ex¬ 
pense of his^nderstanding.” Vaughan himself had so high 
an opinion of our author’s integrity, tliough a total stranger 
to him, that he intrusted him with his private papers upon the 
subject in question, which Junius, in return, took care to em¬ 
ploy to Vaughan’s advantage j*. 

• Private Letter, No. 11.' 

f Compare bis private letter to Woodfall, Dec. 12,17d9, No. 15, with his 
pwiic letter to the Duke of Grafton, February 14, 1770, aftei he haJ 
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From the extraordinary effect produced by his first lettei 
under the signature of Junius, he resolved to adhere to this 
signature exclusively, in all his subsequent letters, in which 
he took more than ordinary pains, and which alone he was 
desirous of having attributed to himself; while to other letters, 
composed with less care, and merely explanatory of passages 
in his more finished addresses, or introduced for some other 
collateral purpose, he subscribed some random name which 
occurred to him at the moment. The letters of Philo Junius 
are alone an exception to this remark. These he always in¬ 
tended to acknowledge; and in truth they are for the most 
part composed with so much of the peculiar style and finished 
accuracy of the letters of Junius, properly so called, that it 
would have required but little discernment to have regarded 
the two correspondents as the same person under different 
characters ,—idem et alter —^if Junius himself had not at length 
admitted them to be his own productions, which he expre&s'y 
did, in an authorized note from the printer, inserted iji '‘»'3 
Public Advertiser, Oct. 19, 1771. “The auxiliary part of 
PhiloJunius," says he in his Preface, “was indispensably 
necessary to defend or explain particular passages in Junius, 
ill answer to plausible objections; hut the subordinate charac¬ 
ter is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his principal. 
The fraud w^as innocent, and I always intended to explain it " 
Yet whatever were the signatures he assumed, or the looso 
paragraphs he occasionally addressed to the public, without « 
signature of any kind, we have his own assertion, that from 
the time of his corresponding, as Junius, with the editor of 
the Public Advertiser, he never wrote in any other newspaper. 
“ I believe,” says he, “ I need not assure you that I have 
never written in any other paper since I began with yours; " 
Private Letter, No. 7. So also in another Private Letter, 
No. 16, “ T sometimes change my signature, but could have 
no reason to change the paper^ especially for one lhat does not 
circulate half so much as yours.’* 

That he was not only a man of highly cultivated general 
talents and education, but who had critically and successfully 
studied the language, the law, the constitutiou and history of 

examined these papers, and especially the ptssage, ** You laboued then, by 
every species of &lse suggestktn, aid even by publiihing comterleit 
lettain^*’ te. 
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Lis native connti^, is indubitable. Yet this L all; the 
proofs are just as dear that be was also a man of iudependeut 
fortune, that he moved in the immediate circle of the court, 
and was intimately acquainted, from its first conception, with 
almost every public measure, every ministerial intrigue, and 
ever}^ domestic incident. 

That he was a man of easy, if not of affluent circumstances, 
is unquestionable from the fact that he never could be induced 
In any way or shape to receive any acknowledgment from tlio 
proprietor of the Public Advertiser, for the great benefit and 
popularity he conferred on this paper by his w'riting.s, and to 
which he w'as fairly entitled *. When the first genuine edition 
of his letter, was on the point of publication, Mr. Woodfiill 
again urged him either to accept half its profits, or to point 
out some public charity or other institution to which an equal 
sum might be presented. His reply to this request is con¬ 
tained in a paragrajdi of one of his Private Letters, No. 59, 
and confers credit on both the parties. “ What you say about 
r \j:- ' .profits is very handsome. I like to deal witli such men. 
As for myself, be assured that I am far above all pecuniary 
views, and no other person 1 think has any claim to share with 
you. Make the most of it, therefore, and let all your views 
in life be directed to a solid, however moderate independence: 
without it no man can bo happy, nor even honest." In this 
^lafjt sentence ho reasoned from the sphere of life in which ho 
'.vag accustomed to move; and, confining it to this sphere, 
the transactions of every day show us that he reasoned cor- 
^ .* ^ctly. It is an additional proof, os well of his affluence 
fl Ws of his generosity, that not long after the commencement of 
his correspondence with the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
he wrote to him as follows: “ For the matter of assistance, he 
assured that, if a question should arise upojri any writings of 
mine, you shall net want it;—in point of money be assured 
you shall iftver buffer." In perfect and honourable con¬ 
sonance with which, when the printer was at length involved 
in a prosecution in consequence of Junius's letter to the king, 
he wrote to him as follows ; “ If your affair should come to a 
trial, and you should be found guilty, you will then lot me 
know what expense falls particularly on yourself: fur T im 

Letter, No. 6, dated Aug. 6,176&. 

VOl^I. 0 
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derstaud you are engaged with other proprietors. Some way 
or other you shall be reimbursed," Private Letter, No. 59 *. 

“ As you have told us," says Sir W. Draper, in his last 
letter to Junius, ** of your importance; and that you are a 
person of rank and fortune^ and above a common bribe, yon 
may, in all probability, bo not unknown to his Lordship 
(Earl of Shelburne), who can satisfy you of the truth of what 
I say." Sir William alludes, in this passage, to a short 
public note of Junius to the printer of the Public Advertiser, 
addressed in consequence of some verses which had just ap 

* Had Dr. Good' been as industrious in his researches as a recent writes 
in the AthenoeuiUt be might have ascertained, from an undoubted source, 
the direct effect of the pen of Junius on the pecuniary interests of Wood* 
fail, in promoting the sale of the PtAlie Adverluer. As the question is 
' of some moment, by elucidating the influence of powerful writing on the 
popularity of a journal, we shall avail ourselves of the inquiries of our con* 
temporary. By reference to the “ Day-book," of the PMic Advertiaer, 
the AUienaum found that neither the first letter of Junius, nor many 
subsequent ones, had any immediate effect on the sale of the paper. But on 
the 19th of December, 1769, appeared hU celebrated letter to the king, the 
effect of which was immediate and electrifying; to meet the increased demand 
from this fonnidable appeal, not 500 copies, as Mason Good states, were re* 
qnired, but 1750 additional copies. ^*To meet the demand expected, or 
which followed, for Junius’s next letter (to the Duke of Grafton) published 
14th February, 1770, 700 additional copies were printed ; for the followii^ 
on the 19th of March, the additional supply was 350; for the letter in April, 
350—^but not an additional copy was printed of the letter of the 28th May. 
There were 100 only on the 22nd August for the letter to Lord North. The 
letter to Lord Mansfield again awakened public attention, and 600 additional 
copies were printed. We have no detailed account of the sale in January: but 
500 additional copies were printed of the Public Adveriim' which contained 
the letter in April, 1771—100 of the June letter to the Duke of Gmfton—25C 
for the first in July to the same—^not one for the second letter to Home 
Tooke of the 24th of July—200 for the August letter to the same- -250 for 
the letter to the Duke of Grafton in September. With the letter to the 
Livery of London in September the aide fell 250—with the letter of the 5th 
of October there was neither rise nor fall—with the letter of the 2nd Nov. 
to Mansfield it may have risen 50, but we doubt it—and onethe 28th with 
that to the Duke of Grafton it rose 350."— Athe-ncewitf July 29,1848. The 
Public Advertieer had long been a successful and rising paper, whose average 
sale, with the exception of two, was little inferior to that of our existing 
Loudon daily popers. But the sale of a periodical, however important to the 
proprietors, is only a vulgar test of the influence of a writer; that of Junioa 
was unquestionably immense; but it was at the court of George IIL, in hit 
cabinet, among his mmieters, judges and empfoyd*, and ainong tbe bmber 
dass of statesmen and politicians, that tbe tusk of Burke’s " great boar « ^ 
Cuest" was xao»» felt.— So. 
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S eared in that paper, entitled “ The tears of Sedition on the 
eath of Junias ; in which bj observes : ** It is true 1 have 
refused offers which a more prudent or a more interested man 
would have accepted. Whether it be simplicity or virtue in 
me, I can only afiirm that I am in earnest^ because 1 am con 
vinced, as far as my understanding is capable of judging, that 
the present ministry are driving this country to destruction ; 
and you, 1 think, ^r, may be Isatished that my rank and for¬ 
tune place me above a common bribe."* Sir William sneers 
at the appeal, and treats it as the mere unfounded boast of a 
man of arrogance and invisibility; but the reader now sees 
sufficiently that it had a solid foundation to rest upon. 

That Junias moved in the immediate circle of the court, 
and was intimately and confidentially connected, either directly 
or indirectly, with all the public offices of government, is, if 
possible, still clearer than that he was a man of independent 
property; for the feature that peculiarly characterized him, 
at uie time of his wTiting, and that cannot even now be con¬ 
templated without surprise, was the facility with which he 
became acquainted with every ministorial manoeuvre, whether 
public or private, from almost the very instant of its concep¬ 
tion. At the first moment the partisans of the prime minister 
were extolling his official integrity and virtue, in not only 
resisting the terms offered by Mr. Vaughan for the purchase 
of the reversion of a patent place in Jamaica, but in com¬ 
mencing a prosecution against Vaughan for thus attempting 
to corrupt him, Junius, in his letter of Nov. 29,1769, 'Exposed 
this affectation of coyness, as he calls it, by proving f,hat the 
minister was not only privy to, but a party concerned in, the 
sole of another patent place, though the former had often been 
disposed of before in a manner somewhat if not altogether 
similar. The pariiculars of this transaction are given in his 
letter to the^uke of Grafton, Dec. 12, 1769, and in his 
private note to Mr. Woodfall of the same date, No. 15. The 
rapidity with which the affair of General Gansell reached him 
has been already noticed. In his letter to the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford he narrates facts which could scarcely be known but to 
persons immediately acquainted with the family. And when 
the printer was threatened with a prosecution in consequence 


0 ft 


* Bte ICiisellaiieoiM Letteni No. 54. 
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of ibis letter, he says to him in a private u,;te, it is clearly 
my opinion that you have nothing to fear from the Duke of 
Bedford. T reserve some things expressly to awe him in case 
he should think of bringing you before the House of Lords. 
] am sure I can threaten him privately with such a storm, as 
would make him tremble even in his grave.”* Ho was equally 
ficquftirited with the domestic concerns of Lord Hertford’s 
family +. Of a Mr. Swinney, a correspondent of the printer’s, 
he observes in anotlier confidential letter, “ That Swinney is 
a wretched but a dangerous fool: he had the impadence to go 
to Jjord G. Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to 
ask him whether or no he was the author of Junius—take care 
of him.”J This anecdote is not a little curious: the fact was 
irue, and occurred but a short period before the letter was 
written : but how Junius, unless he had been Lord Sackville 
himself, should have been so soon acquainted with it, baffles 
all conjecture. In reality several persons to whom this trans¬ 
action has been related, connecting it with other circumstances 
of a similar tendency, have ventured, but too precipitately, to 
attribute the letters of Junius to his lordship §. 

His secret intelligence respecting public transactions is as 
extraordinary. The accuracy with which he first dragged to 
general notice the dismission of Sir Jeffeiy Amherst from his 
governorship of Virginia has been already glanced at. “ You 
may assure the public,” says he, in a private letter, Jan. 16, 

* Private Letter, No. 10. 

f- The following arc two of the paragraphs alluded to in Private Letter, 
No. 42. The Earl of Hertford is roost honourably employed as terrier to 
find out the clergyman that married the Duke of Cumberland, an errand well 
fitted to the iiiati. He might, however, be much better emplo 3 'ed in marrying 
Ills daughters at the public expense. Witness the promise of an Irish peer¬ 
age to Mr. S-1, &c, d:c.” "Nobody is so vociferous ns the Earl of 

Hertford on the subjoct of the late unprecedented marriage ! ” 

J Private Letter, No. 6. 

§ In the MiBcelliineouB Letters, No. 7, is the followiif| passage, pretty 
conclusively showing the little ground there ever has becu for any such 
opinion. " I bidievc the best thing 1 can do w'ill be to consult with my 
Lord G. Sockvillo. His character is known and respected in Ireland at muon 
as it is here; and I know he loves to be stationed in the rear as well aa my> 
self." The letter from which the above is an extract, inde|iendently of ita 
containing the style and sentiments of Junius, is thus additionally broaglit 
home to him by the printer s customary acknowledgment in the P. A. beiiu 
followed by the subjoined observation : Our friend and correspondant U> 
will alwa\ s find the' utmost attention paid to his fisvoora.* 
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t77]» **that a squadron of four sh:ps of the line is ordered 
to be got ready with edl possible expedition for the East In 
dies. It is to be commanded by Commodore Spry. With 
out regarding the language of ignorant or interested people, 
depend upon the assurance I give you, that every man in 
administration looks upon war as inevitable.”* 

But it would l»e endless to detail every instance of earh 
and accurate information upon political sulyects with which 
his public and private letters abound. In many cases he was 
able to indicate even to the printer of the Public Advertiser 
himself the real names of those who corresponded with him 
under fictitious signatures. “ Your Veridicus,” sa} s he in one 
letter, “ is kir. Whitworthf. I assure you I have not con¬ 
fided in him.”J “Your Lycurgus,” ho observes in another 
letter}, “is a Mr. Kent, a young man of good parts upon 
town.” 

Thus widely informed, and applying the information he 
was possessed of, with an unsparing hand, to purposes of 
general exposure in every instance of political delinquency, 
it cannot but be supposed that Junius must have excited a 
host of enemies in every direction, and that his safety, per 
haps his existence, depended alone upon his concealment. 
Of this he w-as sufficiently sensible. In his last letter to Sir 
W. Draper, who had endeavoured by every means to stimu 
late him to a disclosure of himself, he observes, “ As to me. 
it is by no means necessary that I should l)e exposed to the 
resentment of the worst and the most powerful met: in this 
country, though 1 may he indifferent about yours. The ij^hyou 
wouldthere are others who would assassinate," To the 
same effect is the following passage in a confidential letter 
to Mr. Woodfall: “ I must be more cautious than ever: 1 
am sure I should not survive a discovery three days; or if I 
did they wotjd attaint me by On many occasions, 

* Private Letter, No. 28. The knowledge of this preparation was cominu* 
nicated four days before the meeting of parliament: the war, however, did 
not take place; but the preparation is now known to have been a fiict, the 
ministrjp being themselves fearful that the temper of parliament would have 
ibreed them intc hostilities, from which in truth they vciy narrowly escaped 
See note to the Private Letter, No. 28. 

f fi^hard Whitworth, Bsq., M.F. for StaflFord. 

$ Private Letter, No. 6. § Id. No. 6. | Id. No 4L 
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therefore, notwithstanding all the calmness and intrepidity 
he affected in his public letters, it is not to be wondered iU 
that lie should betray some feelings of apprehension in his 
confidential intercourse. In one of his private letters, in* 
deed, he observes, A.S to me, be assured that it is not in the 
nature of things that they (the Cavendish family) or you, or 
anybody else should ever know me, unless I make myself 
known: all arts, or enquiries, or rewards, would be equally 
ineffectual.”* But in other letters he seems not a little 
afraid of detection or surmise. “ Tell me candidly,” he says, 
at an early period of his correspondence with Mr. Woodfall 
under the signature of Junius, “whether you know or bus* 
pect who I am.”| “You must not write to me again,” he 
observes in another letter, “ but be assured I will never de¬ 
sert you.”I “Upon no account, nor for any reason what^- 
ever, are you to write to me until I give you notice."! 
“ Change to the Somerset Coffee House, and let no mortal 
know the alteration, I am persuaded you arc too honest a 
man to contribute in any way to my destruction. Act honoui* 
ably by me, and at a proper lime you shall know me. ’U 

The Soraeraet Coffee House formed only one of a great va 
riety of places, at which answers and other parcels from the 
printer of the Public Advertiser were ordered to be left. No 
plan indeed could be better devised for secrecy than that by 
which this correspondence was maintained. A common name, 
such as was by no means likely to excite any peculiar atten* 
tion, was first chosen by Junius, and a common place of de¬ 
posit indicated:—the parcels from Junius himself were sent 
direct to the printing office, and whenever a parcel or letter 
in return was waiting for him, the Public Advertiser an¬ 
nounced it in the notices to its correspondents by such signals 
as “N. E. C.”—“a letter," “Vindex shall be considered,” 
“ 0. in the usual place," “an old correspondent shall be at¬ 
tended to,” the introductoiy C. being a little vdHed from that 
commonly used; or by a line of Latin poetry. “ Don’t al¬ 
ways use,” says our author, “ the same signal: any absurd 
Latin verse will answer the purpose.”ir And when the an- 

• Private Letter, No. 10. -h Id. N». 8. J Id. No. 18. 

8 Id. No. 47. U Id. No. 41. 

1 Pri^att Letter No. 48.—^Af usauwei of fiieie siftnali of diftrait kadi 
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gwer implied a mere negative or affirmative, it was comma- 
nicated in the newspaper by a simple yes or no. The names 
of address more commonly assumed were Mr. William Mid* 
dleton, and Mr. John Fretly; and the more common places 
of address were the bar of the Somerset Coifce House as stated 
above, that of the New Exchange, and Monday’s in Maiden 
Lane, the waiters of which were occasionally feed * for their 
punctuality. But even these names and places of abode were 
varied for others as circumstances might dictate 
By what conveyance Junius obtained his letters and par¬ 
cels from the places at which they were left for him, is not 
very clearly ascertained. From the passage quoted from his 
private letter. No. 10, as also from the express declamlion in 
the dedication to his own edition of his letters, that he was at 
that time “ the sole depositary of his own secret,” it should 
seem that he had also been uniformly his own messenger; yet 
in his private letter of January 18th, 1772, he observes, 
** the gentleman who transacts the conveyancing part of our 
correspondence tells me there was much difficulty last iiight.”t 
In truth the difficulty and danger of his constantly perform¬ 
ing his own errand must have been extreme: and it is more 
reasonable therefore to suppose that he employed some per- 

the reader may accept the following, taken from the Public Advertiser soeerd 
iug to their datea. 

August 12,1771. A Correspondent may rest assured that his directions evd 
have ^en, and ever will be, strictly attended to. 

September 13. 0. 

17. C. 

21. C. 

27. C. 

October 19. 0. 

fVovember 6. C. 

8. C. 

12. Vindex shall be considered. 

21.* Die quibns in terris, et mihi eris magnus Apolla 

26. Quid rides 1 de T£ fabula narratur 

28. Beceived. 

80.-dicere venim 

Quid vetat 1 

Daanber 6. Jam nova progenies ccelo dimittitur aito. 

0 . Beceived. 

Quis te XAONU OATO tacitaml 

17. In&ndum, axaiNA ! jiibes renovare doloram. 

Private Letter, No. 89. f Private Letter, No. 5L 
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BOD on whom he could plnce an implicit reliance; wbiln to 
avoid the apparent contradiction between such a fact and that 
of his affirming that he was the sole depositaiy of his own 
secret, it is only necessary to conceive at the same time that 
the person thus confidentially employed was not entrusted 
with the full sccpo and object of his agency*. He some* 
times, as we lean from his own testimony, employed a com* 
men chairman as his rucssengerf, and perhaps this, after all, 
was the method most usually resorted to. 

That a variety of schemes w’ere invented and actually in 
motion to detect him there can be no doubt; but the extreme 
vigilance he at all times evinced, and the honourable forbear¬ 
ance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled him to baffie every effort, and 
to persevere in his concealment to the last. “ Your letter,” 
says he in one of his private notes, " was twice refused last 
night, and the waiter has often attempted to see the person 
who sent for it.”J 

On another occasion his alarm was excited in consequence 
of various letters addressed to him at the printing office, with 
a view, as he suspected, of leading to a disclosure either of 
liis person or abode. “ I return you,” says he in reply, “the 
letters you sent me yesterday. A man who can neither write 
common English, nor spell, is hardly worth attending to. It 
is probably a trap for me: 1 should be glad, however, to know 
what the fool means. If he writes again open his letter, and 
if it coiiUtin anything worth my knowing, send it: otherwise 
not. Instead of ‘ C. in the usual place * say only ‘ a letter 
when you have occasion to write to me again. I shall under¬ 
stand you.”§ 

Some apprehension he seems to have suffered, as already 
observed, from the impertinent curiosity of Swinney; hut his 

* Mr. Jackson, the present respectable proprietor of the Irawich Journal, 
who was at this time residing with the late Mr. Woodfall, for the purpose of 
instruction in the London mode of conducting bnsiness, observed to the editui 
in a conversation on this subject, that he once saw a tall gentleman dressed 
in a light coat, with bag iind sword, throw into the office door opening in 
Ivy Lane a letter from Jnnins, which be picked up and immediately followed 
the bearer of it into St. Paul's Church Yard, where he got into a hackn^ 
coach and drove off. But whether this was *' the gentleman who transacted 
the conveyancing part” or Junius himself, it is impossible to ascertain. 

f See Private Letters, Nos. 58, and 65, note. Id. No. 58, 

g Id. No. 12. 
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reseniment was chiefly roused by that of David Garrick, ^ho 
appears fram his own account, and from intelligence on which 
he fully relied, to have been pertinacious in his utiempts to 
discover him. For three wee^ or a month, he could scarcely 
ever write to Mr. Woodfall without cautioning him to be 
specially on his guard against Garrick: and under this im 
pression alone he once changed his address*. He wrote to 
Garrick a private note of severe caTvtigation, through the me¬ 
dium of the printer, which the latter, from an i^a that it 
was unnecessarily acrimonious, resubmitted to his oonsidera 
tion with a view of dissuading him from sending itf, upon 
which our author desired him to tell Garrick personally to 
desist, or he would he amply revenged upon him. As it is 
important," says he. “ to deter him from meddling, 1 desire 
you will tell him I am aware of his practices, and will cer¬ 
tainly be revenged if he does not desist. An appeal to the 
public from Junius would destroy him."t 

It is not impossible to form a plausible guess at the age of 
Junius, from a passage in one of his private letters; an in¬ 
quiry, which, though otherwise of little or no consequence, is 
rendered in some measure important, as a test to determine 
the validity of the claims that have been laid to his wntings 
by diflerent candidates or their friends. The passage re¬ 
ferred to occurs in his letter to Woodfall, dated Nov. 27, 
1771; “after long experience of t/ia woWd," says he, “I af¬ 
firm before God, 1 never knew a rogue who was not unhappy."§ 
Now when this declaration is coupled with the two ,'>tcts, that 
he made it under the repeated promise and int'^iition of 
speedily disclosing himself to bis correspondent ||, and that 
the correspondent thus schooled, by a moral axiom gleaned 
from bis own **long experience of the world," was at this 
very time something more than thirty yearS»of age; it seems 
absurd to suppose that Junius could be much less than fifty, 
i.r that he affected an age he had not actually attained. 

There is another point in the history of his life, during his 
appearance as a public writer, which for the same reason must 
not be suffered to pass by without observation, although other- 

* Private Letter, No. 41, 

f GoBqwre Private Letter, No. 41, with No. 43. The letter to Ghunridi 
v.ifi be in the former of these. 

t Private Letter, No. 48. | Id. No. 44. U Id. No. 41. 
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^ide it might be scarcely entitled to notice; and that is, that 
during a great part of this time, from January, 1769, to 
January, 1772, he uniformly resided in London, or its imme¬ 
diate vicinity, and that he never quitted his usual habitation 
for a longer period than a few weeks. This too, we may col¬ 
lect from his private correspondence, compared with his pub¬ 
lic labours. No man but he, who with a thorough knowledgo 
Cl our author’s style, undertakes to examine all the numbers 
of the Public Advertiser for the three years in question, can 
nave any idea of the immense fatigue and trouble he sub¬ 
mitted to in composing other letters, under other signatures, 
in order to support the pre-eminent pretensions and character 
of Junius, attacked as it was by a multiplicity of writers in 
favour of administmtion, to whom, as Junius, he did not 
choose to make any reply whatever. Surely Junius himself, 
when he first undertook the office of a public political censor, 
could by no means foresee the labour with which he was 
about to encumber himself. And instead of wondering that 
he should have disappeared at the distance of about five 
years*, we ought much rather to bo surprised that he should 
have persevered through half this period, with a spirit at once 
so indefatigable and invincible. Junius had no time for re¬ 
mote excursions, nor often for relaxation, even in the vicinity 
of tlie metropolis itself- 

Yet from his Private Letters we could almost collect a 
journal of his absences, if not an itinerary of his little tours 
for he does not appear to have left London at any time with¬ 
out some notice to die printer, either of his intention, or of 
the fact itself upon his return home; independendy of which 
the frequency and regularity of his correspondence seldom 
allowed of distant travel. “ I have been out of town,” says 
he, in his letter of Nov. B, 1769, “ for three weeks; and 
though I got your last, could not conveniendy answer it.” I— 
On another occasion, “ I have been some days in the country, 
and could not conveniently send for your letter until this 
night: and again, ** I must see proof-sheets of the Dedica¬ 

tion and Preface; and these, if at all, 1 must see before the 
end of next week ”§ In like manner, 1 want rest most 

* Jnnios, as already remarked (note, p. 1), is only known authentioally to 
have been before the public about three yeaia—^Bn. 

Frivate Utter, No. Ih $ Id. Na. 7. g -Id. Na 45. 
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severely, and am going to 6nd it in the countiy fot a fnM . 
daw.”* 

The last political letter that ever issued under the signature 
of Junius was addressed to Lord Camden. It appeared in 
the Public Advertiser for Jan. 21,1772, and followeu the pub¬ 
lication of his long and elaborate address to Lord Manstield 
upon the illegal bailing of Eyre ; and was designed to stimu* 
late the noble earl to a renewal of the contest which he had 
commenced with the chief justice towards the close of the 
preceding session of parliament. It possesses tlie peculiarity 
of being the only encomiastic letter that ever fell from his 
pen under the signature of Junius. Yet the panegyric be* 
stowed was not for the mere purpose of instigating Lord 
Camden to the attack in question. There is sufficient evi¬ 
dence in his Private Letters that Junius had a very high as 
well as a very just opinion of the integrity of this nobleman; 
and an ardent desire that the estimate he had formed of his 
integrity should be known to the world at large. In the whole 
course of his political creed there seems to have been but one 
point upon which they differed, and that was the doctrine 
assented to by his lordship, that the crown possesses a power, 
in case of very urgent necessity, of suspending the operation 
of an act of the legislature. It is a mere speculative doc¬ 
trine, and Junius only incidentally alluded to it in a letter 
upon a very different subjectf. The dis£igreement upon this 
point seems eagerly to have been caught at, however, by 
another correspondent in the Public Advertiser, who chose 
the signature of Scsevola, apparently for the express purpose 
of involving the political satirist in a dispute with his lord¬ 
ship. ** Scffivola,” observes he in a private letter, ** I see is 
determined to make me an enemy to Lord Camden. If it be 
not wilful malice, I beg you vrill signify td him, that when I 
originally jn^utioned Lord Camden’s declaration about the 
cpm bill, it was without any view of discussing that doctrine, 
and only as on instance of a singular opinion maintained by 
a man of great learning and integrity. Such an instance was 
necessary to the plan of my letter.”! And again, shortly 
afterwards, finding that the communioation had not been 
received as it ought to have been, ** I Ihould not trouble you or 


* Private Lsttmv Nc. 48. f better 68. X Private Letter, No. 46. 
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myself about that blockhead SccBvola, but that his absurd 
fiction of my being Lord Camden’s enemy has done liarm 
Every fool can do mischief, therefore signify to him what I 
said.’ * Not satisfied, however, with this hint to the printer, 
he chose, at the same time, under the subordinate character of 
Philo-Junius, to settle the point, and preclude all possibilit} 
of altercation, by an address to the public, that should dex- 
trously mark out this single difference in a mere speculative 
opinion; and, while it amply defended the view he had taken 
of the subject, should evince such an evident approbation of 
his lordship’s general conduct, as could not fail of being 
gratifying to him. This letter appeared in the Public Adver¬ 
tiser, Oct. 1.5, 1771t. 

Lord Camden, however, was not induced by this earnest 
attempt and last letter of Junius to renew his attack upon 
Lord Mansfield; yet this was not the reason, or at least not the 
sole or primary reason, for Junius’s discontinuing to write. It 
has already been observed, that so early as July, 1709, he began 
to entertain thoughts of dropping a character and signature 
which must have cost him a heavy series of labour, and fre¬ 
quently perhaps exposed him to no small peril. ** I really doubt, 
says he, “ whether I shall write any more under this signature. 
I am weary of attacking a set of brutes, whose writings are 
too dull to furnish me even with the materials of contention, 
and whose measures are too gross and direct to be the subject 
of argument, or to require illustration." J 

In perfect consonance with this declaration, in his reply to 
the printer, who had offered him half the profits of the letters 
at that time published under his own correction, or an equal 
sum for the use of any public institution he should choose to 
name, he makes the following remark, of which a part has 
been already quoted on another occasion: “ As for myself, be 
assured that I am far above all pecuniary views, ai^ no other 
pemoii, I think, has any claim to share with you. Make the 
most of it therefore, and let all your views in life be directed 
to a solid, however moderate, independence: without it no 
man can be happy, nor even honest. If I saw any prospect 
of uniting the city once more, I would readily continue to 
labour in the vineyard. Whenever Mr. Wilkes can tell me 


* private Letter, No. 40. f Letter 60. f Private Iietter, Ne* S* 
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that such ati union is in prospect, he slmll hear of me. Quod 
it guU exUtimat me aut voluntate esae mutatd^ aiU ddilitatd 
virtute, aut animo fracto^ vehementer errat,'^* 

Even so long afterwards as January 19, 1T78, in the very 
last letter we have any certain knowledge he ever addressed to 
Mr. Woodfall, he urges precisely the same motives for his 
continuing to desist. 1 have seen the signals thrown out 
for your old friend and correspondent. Be assured that I 
have had good reason for not complying with them. In the 
present state of things, if I were to write again, I must he as 
silly as any of the horned cattle that run mad through the 
city, or as any of your wise aldermen. I meant the came and 
the public: both are given up. I feel for the honour of this 
country, when I see that there are not ten men in it, who will 
unite and stand together upon any one question. But it is all 
alike vile and contemptible. You have never flinched that I 
know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your prosperity 
If you have anything to communicate (of moment to yourself^) 
you may use the last address, and give a hint.”f 

• Private Letter, No. 59. “ But if auy one believes me to be changed in 
will, weakened in integrity, or broken in courage, he errs grossly." 

i* Private Letter, No. 63. The signals here referred to were thrown out 
on the very morning of the day on which tliis letter was written, and consisted 
of the following Latin quotation, inserted in the Public Advertiser for Jninuiiy 
19, 1773, among the other answers to correspondents:— Jte^'umqve, ite- 
rumque mond>o. The printer, within a few weeks afterwards, availed him¬ 
self of the liberty of making a coronuinication to Junius by f/te. Omt addressj 
and, in the Public Advertiser of March 8, gave the following nint: ** The 
letter from ak old friend and ooriiebpondknt, dated January came safe 
to hand, and his directions are stHctljf followd^ Qmd n gwis existimat aut, 
dsc.” The qiiotiition is peculiarly happy: for it is not only a copy of what 
Junins had cited himself in his last private letter but one, and was hence 
sure to attract his attention, but is a smart replication to the passage in the 
letter it immediately refers to, " You have never flinched that 1 know of." 
The subject of some part of the communication at this time made by the 
printer to Junfts, the editor has been able to discover, by having accidentally 
found among Mr. Woodfall’s papers, and in his own hand-writing, a rough 
draft of one of the three letters of which it appears to have consisted. Thts 
letter the reader will meet with in tlie private correspondence, arranged 
according to its date, which is March 7, 1773, the day antecedent to the 
public notice given in the Public Advertiser as above. Among the answers 
to correspondents, March 20, we find another signal of the very same kind 
in the follow ing terms, Aut voluntate eese muUUd ; " and in the same place 
March 29, a third enrign under the following form, “ Aui dd)ilitat6. virtute/ 
both of which it wi'i be observed, upon a comparison, are verbal cca 
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In effect, from the dissolution of the cousolidated Wliig 
party upon the death of George Grenville, the absurd divisions 
in the Bill of Rights Society, and the political separations in 
the city, our author had much reason to despair of the cause 
in which he had so manfully engaged. 

To the moral character of Junius this letter is of more 
value than all the popular addresses he ever composed in his 
life. It is impossible to suppose it to flow from the affecta¬ 
tion of an honesty which did not exist in his heart. The cir¬ 
cumstances under which it was sent altogetlier prohibit such 
an idea: unknown as he was, and unknown as he had now 
determined to continue, to his correspondent, there was no 
adequate motive fur his assuming the semblance of an in* 
tegrity which he felt not, and which did not fairly belong to 
him. It was, it must have been, a pure, disinterested testi¬ 
monial of private esteem and public patriotism, consentaneous 
with the uniform tenour both of his open and his confidential 
history, and conscientiously developing the real cause of his 
secession. 

In truth it must have been, as he himself states it, insanity, 
to have persisted any longer in anything like a regular at- 

tinuatioDs of Jimiiu's own quotation, and hence identify with double force 
the person to whom they relate. In the Public Advertiser of April 7, we 
find the following signal of a similar description, and it is the last we have 
been able to discover, ** IHe quthus in terria.” It is probable that these all 
related to matters of a personal concern, upon which, by the above private 
letter, the printer had still leave to address his correspondent: at least 
there is no reason for believing that Junius ever broke through the silence 
upon which he so inflexibly determined on January 10, or consented to re¬ 
appear before the pnbUc in any character whatever. There were some very 
excellent letters signed Atticus that appeared in the Public Advertiser be¬ 
tween the dates of June 26, 1772, and October 14, 1773, and exhibit mneh 
of our author's style, spirit and sentiments; and which, hence, by some tol^ 
rable judges, have been actually ascribed to him: but, for various reasons, 
independently of that afforded by the above private letter, tb% editor is con¬ 
vinced they are not the production of Junius. The talents they afford proof 
of, though considerable, are inferior; they contain attacks upon some states¬ 
men who were never attacked by Junius; and it is well known firom the 
following notice inserted among the addresses to correspondents iu the Fnblw 
Advertiser for June 19, 1778, as well as from other {^ts, that there was at 
this period, and had been for some time past, another writer in this joaraat 
who assumed the name of Atticus. ** Some circumstances render it n&eamtxf 
that the printer should communicate a line to Attiovs, not Am out Cbm- 
y>ondmt '* 
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tuck; Lord Camden hod ueclined to act upon h.s suggestion; 
the great phalanx of the 'Whig party was broken up by tbo 
death of Mr. George GreuTule; the vanity and extreme 
jealousy of Oliver and Home had introduced the most acrimo¬ 
nious divisions into the Society for supporting the Bill of 
Bights; and the leading patriots of the city had so intermixed 
their own private interests, and their owD private squabbles, 
with the public cause, as to render this cause itself contempti¬ 
ble in the eye of the people at large. He had already tried, 
but in vain, to awaken the different contending parties to a 
sense of better and more honourable motives; to induce them 
to forego their selfish and individual disputes, and to make a 
common sacrifice of them upon the altar of the constitution *, 
Yet, at the same time, so small were his expectations of suc¬ 
cess, so mean his opinion of the pretensions of most of the 
leading demagogues of the day to a real love of their country, 
and so grossly had he himsetf been occasionally misrepre¬ 
sented by them, that in his confidential intercourse he bade 
his correspondent beware of entrusting himself to them 
“ Nothing,” says he, “ can be more express than my declara 
tion against long parliaments: try Mr. Wilkes once more, 
(who was in private possession of his sentiments upon this sub¬ 
ject speak for me in a most friendly but Jirin tone, tliat 1 
will not submit to be any longer aspersed. Between our 
selves, let me recommend it to you to be much upon your 
guard with patriots J 

With his public address to the people, therefore,: • Letter 
59, he seems in the first instance to have resolved upon 
closing his labours, at least under the character of Jumus, 
provided no beneficial effect were likely to result from it, and 
as the printer had expressed to him an earnest desire of pub¬ 
lishing a genuine edition of his letters, in a' collective form, 
in consequence of a variety of incorrect and spurious editions 
at that time cfrculatiiig through the nation, he seems to have 
thought that a consent to such a plan would afford him a good ^ 
ostensible motive for putting a finish to bis public* career; 
and on this account he not only acceded to the proposal, but 
undertook to superintend it as far as his invisibility might 

* Rm Jonina, Letter 59, and Private Letter, No. 65. 

f 8m Private Letter, No. 6(L $ Private Letter. No. 45. 
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allow him; and also to add a few notes, as well as a dedication 
and preface. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the idea entertained by 
some writers, that Junius himself was the previous editor of 
one or two of these irregular editions, and especially of att 
edition published but a short time anterior to his own, auda 
ciously enough entitled “ The Genuine Letters of Junius, to 
w'hich are prefixed, Anecdotes of the Author a pamphlet iji 
which the anonymous anecdotist takes it for granted, from his 
veiy outset, that Junius and Edmund Burke were the same 
person, and then proceeds to reason concerning the former, 
from the known or acknowledged works of the latter. 

It was not till the appearance of Newberry’s edition, with 
which it is not ])retended that our author had any concern, 
that even Woodfall himself had conceived an idea of the pro* 
priety of collecting these letters, and publishing them in an 
edition strictly genuine, in consequence of the numerous 
blunders by which the common editions were deformed; of 
these Newberry’s was, perhaps, the freest from mistakes : yet 
Newberry’s had so many, that our author, upon receiving a 
copy of it, addressed a note to Woodfall, begging him to hint 
to Newberry, that as he had thought proper to reprint his 
letters, he ought at least to have taken care to have corrected 
the errata: adding at the same time, “ I did not expect more 
than the life of a newspaper; but if this man will keep me 
alive, let me live without being offensive.”! 

His answer upon Woodfall’s application to him fer leave to 
reprint his letters collectively, and subject to his own revisal, 
was as follows ;—“ I can have no manner of objection to your 
reprinting my letters, if you think it will answer, which I 
believe it might before Newberry appeared. If you determine 
to do it, give mo a hint, and I will send you more errata 
{indeed they are innumerable) and perhaps a preface.” J It 
was on this occasion he added, as conceiving it might afford 
^him ’a proper opportunity for a general close of the character, 
'though so early iu his correspondence under the name of 
Junius, as July 1769, “ I really doubt whether I shall write 
any more under this signature: I am weary of attacking a set 

* iSee Mr. Chalmers’s Appendix to tue Snpplementnl Apology, Ac., 

t Private Letter, No. 4. i Id. No. fi. 
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of brutes, In answer to Woodfall's next letter upon 

the same subject he observes, ** Do with my letters exactly as 
you please. 1 should think that, to make a better figure than 
Newberry, some others of my letters may he added^ and so 
throw out a hint that you have reason to suspect they are by 
the same author. If you adopt this plan^ I shall point out 
thosSf which-1 would recommend; for you hnow^ I do not nor 
indeed have I titne to give equal care to them aU."\ 

The plan for publication, however, though it commenced 
thus early, w'as not matured till October, 1771: when it was 
determined that the work should comprise all the letters 
which had passed under the signatures of Junius and Philo- 
Junius to this period inclusively, and be occasionally enriched 
a selection of other letters under a variety of othei 
Biguatures, such as will be found in the Miscellaneous Lettera 
of the present edition; which, independently -1 that of Philo- 
Junius, our author, as has been observed already, not un- 
frequently employed to explain what required explanation, or 
defend what demanded vindication, and which he himself 
\ hought BufliGiently correct to associate with his more laboured 
productions. In the prosecution of this intention, however, 
be still made the two following alterations. Instead of closing 
the regular series of letters possessing the signature of Junius 
with that dated October 5,1771 upon the subject of ** the un- 
happy difFerences," as he there calls them, ** which had arisen 
among the friends of the people, and divided them from each 
other”—he added five others which the events of tl: . day had 
impelled him to write during the reprinting of the- letters, 
• notwithstanding the intention he had expressed of offering 
nothing further under this siguature. And instead of intro¬ 
ducing the explanatory letters written under other signatures, 
he confined himself, in order that the work might he published 
before tbe ensuing session of parliament, to three justificatoiy 
papers alone ;%0 first, under the title of “ A Friend of Junius,” 
containing an answer to ** A Barrister at Law; ” the secofid an 
anonymous declaration upon certain points on which his opinion 
had been mistaken or misrepresented; and the third an extract 
from a letter to Mr. Wilkes, drawn up for the purpose of being 
‘aid before the Bill of Bights Society, with a view of viudr 
viting himself from the charge of having written in favour of 

' Frivate Letter, Ne. «. f Id. No. 7. $ Lettei' OS 

TOL. r. D 
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long parliaments and rotten boroughs. This last, however, 
was furnished, not by Mr. Wilkes, but from his own notes, 
** you shall have the eaetractt* says he, ** to go into the second 
volume: it will be a short one.”* 

Of the five letters added after he meant to have closed, and 
had actually begun to reprint his series, four of them are 
either expressly addressed to Lord Mansfield, or incidentally 
relate to liim, in consequence of his having illegally (as it was 
contended) ndmitled a felon of the name of John Eyre to bail, 
who, although possessing a fortune of nearly thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, had stolen a quantity of paper in quires out 
of one of the public offices at Guildhall, and was caught in 
the very theft. The other letter is addressed to the object of 
his Ktoudy and inveterate hatred, the Duke of Grafton, upon 
the defeat of his attempt to transfer the Duke of Portland’s 
estate in Cumberland, consisting of what had formerly been 
crown lands, to Sir James Lowther, in order to assist the 
hitter in securing his election for this county. 

Such, however, was his anxiety to get this work completed 
and published before the winter session of parliament, that 
he was n^ady to sacrifice the appearance of the whole of these 
additional letters, even that containing his elaborate accusa¬ 
tion of Lord MansBeld, and which he acknowledged to have 
cost liim enormous pains, rather than that it should be 
delayed beyond this period. “ I am tnily concerned,” says 
he in a private letter dated January 30.^1772, “to see that 

* Private Letter, No. 45. The render will readily pardon, and perhaps 
thuTik us, tor pointing out to hit particular attention the following exquisite 
paragraph with which the above letter closes, but which formed no part of it 
as urtginnlly addressed to Mr. Wilkes. It refers to an able argument that 
an excision of the rotten * boroughs from the representative system might 
produce more mischief than benefit to the constitution. “The laui who 
iiiirly and completely answers this argument »bail have my thanks and my 
apphiuso. My heart is already with him.—I am ready be converted.— 
1 admire his morality, and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his 
fiiith.—Ghiatefiil, as 1 am, to the good Baiao, whose bounty has imparted to 
me this reasoning intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionably in¬ 
debted to him, from whose enlightened understanding another lay of know* 
ledge communicates to mine. But neither should I mink the most exalted 
fimnlties of the human mind a gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any assistance 
in the improvement of them a subject of gratitude to my fed)ow*creature^ if 1 
were not satisfied, that really to inform the understanding corrects and 
enlarges the heart.** 
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tbe publication cf the book is so long delayed. It ought to 
hare appeared before the meeting of parliament. By no 
means vrould I havo you insert this long letter, if it make 
more than the difference of two days in the pubiication. 
Believe me, the delay is a real injury to the cause.”* 

The didiculties, however, of sending proofs and revises 
forward and backward were so considerable, that the anxiety 
of tbe author was not allayed: parliament met, but the book 
was not published. Junius became extremely impatient; yet 
still, in the most earnest terms pressed its publication before 
Alderman Sawbridge’s motion in favour of triennial parlia^ 
meiitSy which was to be brought forward in the beginning of 
March. Surely,” says he, in his private letter of February 
171, you have misjudged it very much about the book. I 
could not have conceived it possible that you could protract 
tlie publication so long. At this time, particularly before Mr 
Sawbridge's motion, it would have been of singular use. You 
have trifled too long with the public expectation: at a certain 
point of time the appetite palls: 1 fear you have already lost 
the season. The book, I am sure, will lose the greatest part 
of the effect I expected fi*om it—But I havo done.” 

He was soon however consoled by intelligence from his 
friend Woodfoll that, unduly as the book had been postponed, 
it was not for want of any exertions of his own : and that, late 
as the season was, it would still precede the expected motion 
of Alderman Sawbridget- He, in consequenoe, replied as 
follows : “ I do you the justice to believe that the lolay has 
been unavoidable. The expedient you propose, of printing 
the Dedication and Preface in the Public Advertiser, is unad- 
visable. The attention of the public would then be quite lost 
to tbe book itself. 1 think your rivals will be disappointed: 
nobody will apply to them, when they can b« supplied at the 
fountain heaoL—All 1 can now say is, make haste with the 
hook.”§ 

The Dedi('ation, Preface, and the materials for his notes 
were all finished about the beginning of the preceding Novem> 
her (1771). The letters at large, excepting first two sheets 

* Private Letter, No. 61. + Id. No. 66. 

The letters were actually pnbliriied Harch 3, and AHermaa Sawbridfe*! 
motion discussed the ensuing day—which motion, however, wm lost by a 
majority of 251 against 88. § Private Letter. No. 66. 

D % 
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whi.;h Avero reyised by the author himself, were from the 
difficulty of conveyance entrusted to the correction of Mr 
Woodfall, with incidental amendments obtained, as they could 
be, by an interchange of letters. The Dedication and Preface 
were confided to the correction of Mr. Wilkes*, with whose 
attention the author expresses himself well pleased. “ When 
you see Mr. Wilkes,” says he in a note of February 29, 1772, 

pray return him my thanks for the trouble he has taken. 
1 wish he had taken more:” intimating hereby that there 
were still errors of which he was aware, and which he would 
have corrected if possible. 

Yet though he thus continued to adhere rigidly to his 
determination never again to appear before the public in his 
full dress, or under the signature of ,Tunius, as he expresses it 
in his Private Letter of November 8, 1771, he did not object 
occasionally to introduce his observations and continue his 
severe strictures in a looser and less elaborate form, and 
under some appellative or other, that might not interfere with 
the claims of Junius as a whole, as in the case of his scries of 
letters to Lord Barrington, Nos. 105, 107, &c. Those, how* 
ever, it was not cosy, in spite of the characteristic style that 
still, to an acute eye, pervaded them, for the world at large to 
bring completely home to the real writer, though many of 
them were frequently charged to the account of Junius by the 
political critics of the day, in different addresses to the printer 
upon this subject. 

To judge of the moral and political character of Junius from 
his writings, as well private as public, he appears to have been 
a man of a bold and ardent spirit, tenaciously honoumble in 
his personal connections, but vehement and inveterate in his 
enmities, and quick and irritable in conceiving them. In his 
political principles he was strictly constitutional, excepting, 
perhaps, upon the single point of denying the impeccability of 
the crown; in those of religion he, at least, osterU&Uj professed 
iin attachment to the established church. 

Of his personal and private honour, we can only judge from 
his connection with Mr. Woodfall. Yet this connection is 
perhaps sufficient; for throughout the whole of it he appears 

a light truly ingenuous and liberal. “If undesignMly/ 


* Private Letter, No. iO. 


t Id. N& £7. 
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says he in one of his letters, ** I should send you anything 
you may think dangerous, judge for yourself, or %.ke any 
opinion you think proper. You cannot offend or afflict mo, 
but by hazarding your own safety.” * To the same effect in 
another letter, “ For my own part I can very truly assure you 
that nothing would afflict me more than to have drawn yon 
into a personal danger, because it admits of no recompense. 
A little expense is not to be regarded, and 1 hope these papers 
have reimbursed you. 1 never will send you anything that I 
think dangerous; but the risk is yours, and you must de¬ 
termine for yourself.”! 

Upon another occasion, being sensible that he had written 
with an asperity that might alarm his correspondent, he again 
begged him not to print if he apprehended any danger; 
adding that, for himself, he should not be offended at his 
desisting; and merely requesting that if he did not choose to 
take the risk he would transmit the paper as sent to him, to a 
printer who was well known to he less cautious than himself. 
‘‘ The inclosed,” says he in one of his notes, “ is of such 
importance, so very material, that it must be given to the 
public immediately. I will not advise, though J think you 
perfectly safe. All I say is that T rely upon your care to have 
it printed either to-morrow in your own paper, or to-night in 
the Pacquet.”j:—^To the same effect is the following upon 
another occasion: “ I hope you will approve of announcing 
the inclosed Junius to-morrow, and publishing it on Monday 
[f, for any reasons that do not occur to me, you shou ld think 
it unadvisable to print it, as it stands, I must entreat the 
favour of you to transmit it to Bingley, and satisfy him that 
it is a real Junius, worth a North Briton extraordinary. Tt 
will be impossible for me to have an opportunity of altering 
any part of it.”§ 

Upon the printer being menaced with a prosecution on 
the part of The Duke of Gmfton, in consequence of the 
publication of Junius’s letter to him of the date of December 
12, 1760, accusing this nobleman of having, in the most 
corrupt and sinister manner, either sold or connived at the 
sale of a patent place in the collection of the customs at 
Ezetert be. writes as follows: **A8 to yourself, 1 am con 

* Private Letter, No. 48. Hh Id. No. 88. 

^ U No. 88. 6 Id. No. 84. 
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7iiiced the ministiy will not venture to -attack you; they 
dare no^ submit to such an inquiiy. If they do, show no 
fear, but tell them plainly you will justify, and subpeena Mr. 
Hine, Burgoyiie, and Bradshaw of the Treasury: that will 
silence them at once.’’* The printer, however, was still fear¬ 
ful, and could not avoid expressing himself so to his invisible 
friend; who thus replied to his proposal of volunteering an 
apology: ** Judge for yourself. 1 enter sincerely into the 
anxiety of your situation; at the same time 1 am strongly 
inclined to think that you will not be called upon. They 
cannot do it without subjecting Hine’s affair to an inquiry, 
which would be worse than death to the minister. As it is, 
they are more seriously stabbed with this last stroke, than all 
the rest. At any rate, stand firm: (1 mean with all the 
humble appearances of contrition:) if you trim or faulter, you 
will lose friends without gaining others.”f The friendly 
advice thus shrewdly given was punctiliously followed; and 
the predictions of Junius were more than accomplished: for 
the minister not only did not dare to enforce his menaces, 
but at the same time thought it expedient to drop abruptly 
the prosecution of Mr. Vaughan, which this attack upon him 
was expressly designed to fight off; and to d. op it, too, after 
the rule against Vaughan had been made 

Upon the publication of Junius’s letter to the lung. Wood- 
fall was not quite so fortunate—^but his invisible friend still 
followed him with assistance; he offered him, as lias already 
been observed, a reimbursement of whatever might be his 
pecuniary expenses, and aided him in a still higher degree 
with the soundest prudential and legal advice. Upon a sub¬ 
sequent occasion also, he makes the following observation: 
** As to yourself, I really think you in no danger. You are 
not the oliject, and punishing you would be no gratification to 
the king.” But upon this subject, the following is one of 
the most important notes, as, although he expreSsly denies all 
wofeKional knowledge of the law, it sufficiently proves that 
ne was better acquainted with' it than many who are actual 
practitioners. “ 1 have carefully perused the Information: it 
ts so loose and ill-drawn that I am persuaded Mr. De Grey { 

• Private Utter, No. 15. t Id* No. 17. Id. N«. 41. 

$ At ihat tiice Attorney denenL 
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ooald not have had a hand in it. Their inserting the \vholc, 
proves they had no strong passages to fix on 1 still think it 
will not be tried. If it should, it is not possible for a jury to 
find you guilty,” * 

In his first opinion he was mistaken; in bis second he was 
correct. The cause was tried at Nisi Prius—but no one 1ms 
yet forgotten that the verdict returned was “guilty of printing 
and publishing only;'" which in fact implied not guilty at all. 

It is to this cause, as has been already glanced at, we are 
ehiefiy indebted for an acknow'ledged and unequivocal right in 
the jury to return a general verdict - that is, a verdict that 
shall embrace matter of law as well as matter of fact. From 
the ambiguity of the verdict, however, in the case before us, a 
motion was made by the defendant's counsel in arrest of 
judgment; at the same time that an opposite motion was 
advanced by the counsel for the crown, for a rule upon the 
defendant to show cause why the verdict should not be entered 
up according to the legal import of the words. On botii sides 
a rule to show cause was granted, and the matter being argued 
before the Court of King's Bench, notwithstanding the bench 
appears to have been strongly ,md unanimously in favour of 
the verdict being entered up, the result was the grant of a 
new trial; which, however, was not proceeded in, for want of 
proof of the publication of tbe paper in question. 

That Junius was quick and irritable in conceiving disgust, 
and vehement, and even at times malignant, in his enmities, 
we may equally ascertain from his private and !iis public 
communications. In the violence of his hatreds ah mat ©very 
one whom he attacks is guilty in the extreme; there are no 
degrees of comparison either in their criminality or his own 
detestation: the whole is equally superlative. If the Duke of 
Grafton be the object of his address, “ esery villain in the 
kingdom,” s^s he, “ is your friend f—the very sunshine you 
live in is a j^lude to your dissolution.” If Lord Mansfield 
faU beneath his lash, “ 1 do not scruple to affirm, with the 
most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, that, iii my 
judgment, he is the veiy worst and most dangerous man in 
the kingdom.” I An opinion corroborated by him in hie 

* Private Letter, No. 20. 

Letter, No. 69. 


f Letter, No. 67 
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private correspondence: “We have got the rascal down,** 
says he, “ let us strangle him if it be possible.” * In like 
manner addressing himself to Lord Barrington, “ You are so 
detested and despised by all parties (because all parties know 
you) that England, Scotland, and Ireland, have but one wish 
concerning you ;”f while his note to the printer, accompanying 
this address, closes thus: “ The proceedings of this wretch 
are unaccountable. There must be some mystery in it, which 
I hope will soon be discovered to his confusion. Next to the 
Duke of Grafton, I verily believe that the blackest heart in 
the kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington.” J Even ScsBvola, 
an anonymous writer, whom he knew not, is “ a blockhead* 
and “ a fool,”§ for opposing him: Swiimey, for his imper* 
tinent inquiry of Lord G. Sackville, “ a wretched but a danger 
ous fool,”II and Garrick, on the same account, “ a mscal, and a 
vagabond.” IT 

Yet it is not difficult to account for the moro violent of his 
jwlitical abhorrences; and which seem, indeed, to have been 
almost exclusively directed against the three ministerial 
characters just enumerated in conjunction with the Earl of 
Bute: for his attacks upon the Duke of Bedford and Sir 
William Blackstone are but light and casual when compared 
with his incessant and unmitigated tirades against these 
noblemen. 

J'’irmly rooted in the best Whig principles of the day, he 
iiad an invincible hatred of Lord Bute as the grand prop and 
foundation-stone of Toryism in its worst and most arbitrary 
tendencies : as introduced into Carlton House against the con> 
sent of his present Majesty’s royal grandfather, through the 
overweening favouritism of the Princess Dowager of Wales ; 
as having obtained an entire ascendancy over this princess, 
and through this princess over the king, whose non-age had 
been entirely entrusted to him, and through the king over 
the cabinet and the parliament itself. The iihroduction of 
Lord Bute into the post of chief preceptor to his Majesty was 
in our author’s opinion an inexpiable evil. “ That,*' says he. 
“ was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and die 


* Private Letter, No. 24. 
t Private Letter, No. 61. 
U Id. No. & 


4 Miscellaneous Letters, No. 111. 
§ Id. Nos. 46 and 47. 

^ Id. Nos. 41 and 48» 
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^graces of thi present reign took life and motion/’^ Thns 
despising the tutor, he could have no great reverence for the 
pupil: and hence the personal dislike he too frequently be 
trays, and occasionally in language altogether intemperate 
and unjustifiable, for the sovereign. Hence, too. his uncon¬ 
querable prejudice against Scotchmen of every rank. 

The same cause excited his antipathy against Lord Mans* 
field, eveu.before his lordship’s arbitrary line of conduct had 
proved that our author's suspicions concerning him were well 
founded. Lord Mansfield was a Scotchman * but this was 
not the whole. Under the patronage of Lord Stormont, he 
had been educated with the highest veneration for the whole 
Stuart family, and especially for the Pretender; whose health, 
when a young man, had been his favourite toast, and to whom 
his brother was attached as a confidential and private agent. 
It was for these sentiments, and for the politics which in¬ 
truded themselves in his judicial proceedings, where the 
crown vfBS coucenied, that our author expressed himself in 
such bitter terms against the chief justice. ** Our language," 
says he, in Letter 41, *‘has no term of reproach, the mind 
has no idea of detestation, which has not already been ha|)- 
pily applied to you and exhausted.—^Ample justice has been 
done, by abler pens than mine, to the separate merits of your 
life and character. Let it be my humble office to collect the 
scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense." 

His detestation of the Duke of Grafton proceeded from his 
Grace's having abandoned his patron Lord Chatham '., and the 
Whig principles into which he had been initiated uuder him, 
to gratify his own ambition on the first offer that occurred: 
from his having afterwards united sometimes with the Bedford 
party, sometimes with Lord Bute, and sometimes with other 
connections, of whatever principles or professions, whenever 
the union appeared favourable to his personal views; and 
from his having hereby prevented that general coalition of the 
different divisions of Whig statesmen, which must in all pro 
babiUty have proved permanently triumphant over the power 
of the king himself. **My abhorrence of the duke," says 
Junius, arises from on intimate knowledge of his character, 
uid from a thorough conviction that his baseness baa been tbs 

* liettcr to HIm Kiii)o No. 85, Note by JnniiUi—Es 
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cBuse of greater miscltief to England tlian even the unforta* 
nate ambition of Lord Bute."* 

It was not necessary for Lord Barrington to be a Scotob 
jnan in order to excite the antipathy of Junius. He might 
justly despise and even bate him (if it be allowable to indulge 
a private hatred against a public character of any kind) for 
his political versatilities and want of all principle; for atro 
cities, indeed, which no man can yet have forgotten, and which 
never can be buried in forgetfulness but with the total ob* 
livion of his name. Barrington, independently of these 
general considerations, however, was the man who moved for 
Wilkes’s expulsion from Parliament, in which he was seconded 
by Mr. Rigby. 

These were the prime objects of our author’s abhorrence ; 
and in proportion as other politicians were connected with 
them by principles or want of principles, confederacy, nation, 
or even family, he abhorred them also. 

His reasons for believing that the constitution allows him 
to regard the reigning prince as occasionally culpable in his 
own person, are given at large in his Preface. To few peO' 
pie perhaps, in the present day, will they carry conviction. 
But, bating this single opinion, his view of the principles and 
powers of the constitution appears to be equally correct and 
perspicuous. Upon the question of general warrants ; of the 
right of juries to return general verdicts, or in other words, to 
determine upon the law as well as upon the fact; of the un¬ 
limited power of Lords Chief Justices to admit to bail; of the 
illegality of suspending Acts of Parliament by proclamation, 
we owe him much; he was a warm and rigid supporter of the 
co-extent, as well as co-existence of the three estates of the 
Government, and it was from this principle alone that he ar¬ 
gued against the system of indefinite privilege as appertaining 
to either house individually; and as allowing it a power of 
arbitrary punishment, for what may occasionAiy be regarded 
os a contempt of such house, or a breach of such privilege. 

Personally and outrageously inimical, however, as he waa 
to the reigning prince, and earnestly devoted as ho seems to 
have been to the cause of the people, neither his enmity nor 
his patriotism hurried him into any of those political oxtraia 


• Letter, No. 51 
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gaucies which have peculiarly marked the character of the 
present ago: a limited monarchy, like our own, he openly 
preferred to a republic; he contended for the constitutional 
right of impressing, in case of emergency, sea>faring men for 
the common service of the country; strenuously opposed the 
supporters of the Bill of Rights, in their endeavours to restore 
annual Parliaments, and their fanciful but, as it appeared to 
him, unconstitutional plan of purifying the legislature by dis¬ 
franchising a number of boroughs which they had chosen to 
regard as totally corrupt and rotten; and, anterior to the 
American contest, was as thoroughly convinced as Mr. George 
Grenville himself of the supremacy of the legislature of this 
country over the American colonies *. 

Upon the first point he observes: “1 can more readily ad¬ 
mire the liberal spirit and integrity, than the sound judgment 
of any man, who prefers a republican form of government, in 
this or any other empire of equal extent, to a monarchy so 
qualified and limited as ours. 1 am convinced, that neither 
is it in theoiy the wisest system of government, nor practica¬ 
ble in this country. ”f Upon the second point he appears to 
have been chiefly influenced by Judge Foster s argument on 
the legality of pressing seamen, and his comment on that ar¬ 
gument may be seen in his observations, Letters Nos. 09, 6S2, 
and 64. Upon the third and fourth points he thus ingenuously 
expresses himself: “ Whenever the question shall be seriously 
agitated, 1 will endeavour (and if I live, will assuredly attempt 
it) to convince the English nation, by argumeiit> to my un¬ 
derstanding unanswerable, that they ought to in^i^t upon a 

triennial, and banish the idea of an annual Parliament.- 

^s to cutting away the rotten boroughs, 1 am as much 
offended as any man at seeing so many of them under the 
direct influence of the crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons; yet, I own, I have both doubts and apprehensions, 
tn regard to fiie remedy you propose. I shall be charged, 
perhaps, with an unusual want of political intrepidity, when 1 
honestly confess to you, that 1 am startled at the idea of so 
extensive an amputation. In the first place, 1 question the 
power, de jure, of the legislature to disfranchise a number of 

* Miaoellaneoiu Letters, No. 10, as well as various others in the yeai 176B. 

i* Letter, No. 69. 
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boroughs, upon the genei*al ground of improving the constitu 
lion.—When you propose to cut away the rotim parts, can 
you tell us what parts are perfectly sound ? Are there any 
certain limits, in fact or theory, to inform you at what point 
you must stop—at what point the mortification ends ? ”* 

Junius has been repeatedly accused of having been a party- 
man, but perhaps no political satirist was ever leas so. To 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne he was equally indifferent, ex¬ 
cept in regard to their public principles and public characters 
In his estimation the cause alone was everything, and they 
were only of value as the temporary and accidental supporters 
of it. “ Let us employ these men,” says he, “ in whatever 
departments their various abilities are best suited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the common cause, as their different 
inclinations will permit. If individuals have no virtues, their 
vices may be of use to us. I care not with what principle 
the new'-bom patriot is animated, if the measures lie supports 
are beneficial to the community. The nation is interested in 
his conduct. His motives are bis own. Tho properties of a 
patriot are perishable in the individual, but there is a quick 
succession of subjects, and the breed is worth preserving.” f 
It was in this view of the politics of the day, that ho privately 
cautioned his friend Woodfall, as has been already noticedf 
** to be much upon his guard against patriots and in the 
consciousness of possessing a truly independent spirit, that he 
boasted of being disowned, os a dangerous auxiliaiy, by 
every parly in the kingdom,” § his creed not expressly com¬ 
porting widi any single party creed whatever. 

Yet there were statesmen whom he believed to be truly 
honest and upright, and for whom he felt a personal as well 
as a political reverence: and it is no small proof of the keen¬ 
ness of his penetration that the characters, whom he thus 
singled out from the common mass of pretenders to ^nuiua 
patriotism, have been ever since growing in tfie public esti¬ 
mation, and are now justly looked back to as the pillars and 
bulwarks of the English constitution. His high opinion of 
the general purity and virtue of Lord Camden we have 
already noticed. ** Lord Bute,” says he, in describing severa] 


* Vide the paper mtbeeqaent tc Letter 69. 
t Private li^er. No. 44. 


{ Letter, Ne. 69. 
Letter, No. 44, 
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others of whom be equally approved, ** found no resource of 
dependence or security in the proud* imposing superiority of 
Lord Chatham’s abilities* the shrewd* inflexible judgment of 
Mr. Grenville‘i‘* nor in the mild but determined integrity of 
Lord BoGkingham."f He also seems disposed to have enter- 
tained a good opinion of Lord Holland; and this is the rather 
entitled to attention, as the opinion was communicated con* 
fidentially. “ I wish,” says he, “Lord Holland may acquit him 
self with honour : if his cause be good, he should at once have 
published that account to which he refers in his letter to the 
mayor.” \ With respect to Mr. Sawbridge, and his worthy 
colleague* he observes, “ My memory fails me if I have men¬ 
tioned their names with disrespect; unless it be reproachful 
to acknowledge a sincere respect for the character of Mr. 
Sawbridge, and not to have questioned the innocence of Mr. 
Oliver’s intentions.”§ And again, adverting to the former, 
“ It were much to be desired, that we had many such men as 
Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in Parliament —I speak from 
common report and opinion only, when I impute to him a spe¬ 
culative predilection in favour of a republic.—lu the personal 
conduct and manners of the man, 1 cannot be mistakeu. He 
has shown himself possessed of that republican firmness, 
which the times require, and by which an English gentleman 
may be as usefully and as honourably distinguished, as any 
citizen of ancient Borne, of Athens, or Lacedaemon.” 

Yet the times were too corrupt, and the instaiices of dcfec- 
tioD too numerous, to allow so wary a statesman as Tunius to 
regard even these exalted chameters without occasi mal sus¬ 
picion and jealousy. Much as he approved of the Marquis of 
llocldngham personally, he regarded him publicly as forming 
a feeble administration that dissolved in its own weakness ||. 
He had more than once some doubts of the* motives both of 
Lord Camden and Lord Chatham: their opposition at 
{he commencement of the American contest he was jealous of; 

* Of all the political chaiacters of the day, Mr. Grenville appears to have 
bpen our authoc^s &vottTite; no man was more open to censure in many parts 
of bis conduct, but he is never censured; while, on the contrary, he is ex- 
Idled wherever an opportunity offers; yet Junius positively assert^ that hs 
hod no personal knowledge of Mr. Grenville. Comj^re MisceUanefius Letten^ 
Ho. 99, vrith Junius’s Letter, No. 18. Letter, No. 16. 

J Private Letter, No. 6. S Letter, No. 64. jf Id No. 2& 
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and ascribed it rather to political ] ique than to liberal patri4>tr 
ism *. To his friend he writes thus confidentially: “ The 
Duke of Grafton has been long labouring to detach Cam* 
den ;"f and in unison with this idea he tells his lordship 
himself publicly-, “ If you decline this honourable office, I fear 
it will be said that, for some months past, you have kept too 
much company with the Duke of Grafton.’'J And even as 
late as August, 1771, when Lord Chatham had been progres¬ 
sively growing on his good opinion, he thus cautiously praises 
him. “ If his ambition be upon a level with his understand¬ 
ing ;—if he judges of what is truly honourable for himself, 
with the same superior genius which animates and directs 
him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the 

E en of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Recorded 
onours shall gather round his monument, and thicken over 
him. It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it.—I am not conversant in the language of panegyric. 
—These pmises are extorted from me; but they will wear 
well, for they have been dearly earned.” § 

In his religious opinions Junius has been accused of deism 
and atheism; but on what account it seems impossible to 
ascertain: he has by others been conceived to have been a 
dissenter II; yet with as little reason. To judge from the few 
passages in bis own writings that have any bearing upon the 
question, and which occur chiefly in his letter, under the sig¬ 
nature of Philo-Junius, of Aug. 26, 1771, he appears to have 
been a Christian upon the most sincere conviction; one of 
whose chief objects was to defend the religion established by 
law, and who was resolved to renounce and give up to public 

* Letter, No. 23, t Private Letter, No. 47. 

X Letter, No. 69, to Lord Camden. § Letter, No. 54. 

II Heron’s edition of the Letters of Junius, vol. i. p. 69. [There is nothioff 
in Heron at the page referred to that has the least aHusiou*io the religion (n 
Junius. What Heron, who was a more correct and careful writer than Good, 
remarks on that topic, is at p. 46, from which we extract the concluding 
sentence. “ His (Junius’s) allusions to religion, ap &r as they loe cm- 
temptuous, relate chiefly to the absurdities of the Roman Catholic rdigion; 
a last from which we may fltiriy infer, either that the course of his eduemon 
or the incidents of his life, led him into a particnlar acquaintance with these, 
and an indignant disgust aminst them [Heron was a trained minister of the 
Ssotrish Presbyterian Kirk], or else thit he, in this instmioe, merely school 
(he Tosoes of Pascal and Chillingworth.”—Sn.] 
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ooDtempi and indignation every man who should 'je ca|«ble 
of ottering a disrespectful word against it. To the religion of 
the court, it must be confessed tlut he was no friend; and to 
speak the truth it constituted, at the period in question, an 
anomaly not a little difficult of solution. To behold a sanc¬ 
tuary self-surrounded by a moat of pollution; a prince strictly 
and exeraplarily pious, selecting for his confidential advisers 
men of the most abandoned debauchery and profliga^^y of life, 
demanded, in order to penetrate the mysteiy, a knowledge 
never completely acquired till the present day, which has si^- 
ficiently demonstrated how impossible it is for a king of Eng¬ 
land to exercise at all times a real option in the appointment 
of his ministers. The severity with which our author uni¬ 
formly satirized every violation of public decorum, at least 
entitles him to public gratitude, and does credit to the purity 
of his heart: and if his morality may be judged of by various 
occasional observ'ations and advices scattered throughout his 
private intercourse w'ith Mr. Woodfall, some instances of 
which have already been selected, it is impossible to do others 
wise than approve both his principles and his conduct. 

Whether the writer of these letters had any other and less 
worthy object in view than that he uniformly avowed, namely, 
a desire to subserve the best political interests of his countiy, 
it is impossible to ascertain with precision. It is unquestion¬ 
ably no common occurrence in history, to behold a man thus 
steadily, and almost incessantly, for five years, volunteering 
his services in the cause of the people, amidst abuse and 
slander from every party, exposed to universal res^^ntment, 
unknown, and not daring to be known, without having any 
personal object to acquire, any sinister motive of individiud 
aggrandisement or reward. Yet nothing either in his public 
or private letters affords us any tangible p^oof that he was 
thus actuated *. Throughout the whole, from first to last, in 
the midst of^all his warmth and rancour, his argument and 
declamation, his appeal to the public, and his notes to his 
confidential friend, jbe seems to have been influenced by the 
Btimulas of sound and genuine patriotism alone. With this 
he commenced his career, and with this he retired from the 

* The only fa:nto which can be gathered that he had any proepect at %ay 
tnoe of engaging in public life are in Private Lettera, No. 17, and No. 06 
Vnl even tbeee are of queetionable meaning. 
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6eld of action, retaining, until the latest period at ¥?hich W6 
are able to catch a glimpse of him, the same political sen¬ 
timents he had professed on his first appearance before the 
■ world, and still ready to renew his efforts the very moment 
he could perceive they had a chance of being attended with 
benefit. Under these circumstances, therefore, however dif- 
^ ficult it may be to acquit him altogether of personal con¬ 
siderations, it is still more difficult, and must be altogether 
unjust, ungenerous, and illogical to suspect his integrity. 

It has often been said, from the general knowledge he has 
eWiiced of English jurisprudence, that he must have studied 
the law professionally ; and in one of his private letters 
already quoted, he gives his personal opinion upon the 
mode in which the information of the King v. Woodfall was 
drawn up, in a maimer that may serve to countenance such 
an opinion. Yet on other occasions he speaks obviously not 
from his own professional knowledge, but from a consultation 
with legal practitionera. “ The information," says he, ** will 
only be for a misdemeanor, and 1 am advised that no jury, 
especially in these times, will find it."* In likef manner, 
although he aflirms in his elaborate letter to Lord Mansfield, 
** I well knew the practice of the Court, and by what legal 
rules it ought to be directedyet he is for ever contemning 
the intricacies and littlenesses of special pleading, and in his 
Preface declares unequivocally, “ 1 am no lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, nor do I pretend to be more deeply read than eveiy 
English gentleman should be in the laws of his country. If, 
therefore, the principles I maintain are truly constitutional, 
I shall not think myself answered, though 1 should be con¬ 
victed of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying the language 
of the law.”J 

That he was of some rank and consequence, seems gene- 

* Private Letter, No. 18. *> 

f He speaks in like manner of legal consultation, and the difficuUiel he 
laboured under of obtaining legal advice, from the peculiarity of his situation^ 
in Private Letter 70. And in the same letter, he makes the following 
pointed confession : “ though I use the terms of art, do not injure me so 
much as to suspect I am a lawyer. I had as lief be a Scotchman.*' 

4? The late Lord Eldon, a competent judge, and who, to all intent^ was a 
lawyer, once remarked in the House of Lords, “ that the author of the LstSm 
Ilf Jumui, if not himself a lawyer, mrst certainly have written in concur 
with the ablest and the best of lawyers En. 
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nlly to have been admitted by his opponents, and must in¬ 
deed necessarily follow, as has been already casually hinted 
at, from the facility with which he acquired political informa¬ 
tion, and a knowledge of ministerial intrigues. In one place 
he expressly affirms that his “ rank and fortune place him 
above a common bribe;”* in another, *' I should have hoped 
that even my name might cany some authority with it.” On 
one occasion he intimates an intention of composing a regular'^ 
history of the Duke of Grafton’s administration. ** These 
observations,” says he, “ general as they are, might easily be 
extended into a faithful history of your Grace's administra¬ 
tion, and perhaps may be the employment of a future hour 
and on another, that of Lord Townshend’s, ** the history of 
this ridiculous administration shall not be lost to the public.” 
And on two occasions, and on two occasions only, he appoars 
to hint at some prospect, though a slender one, of taking a 
part in the government of the country They occur in his 
private letters to Woodfall and Wilkes; to the former he 
eaya, “ if thinys take the turn I expect, you shall know me hy 
my wor^.”f To the latter, ** though I do not disclaim the 
idea of some p&rsonal views to future honour arhd advafUage, 
(you would not believe me if 1 did) yet I can truly affirm, that 
neither are they little in themselves, nor can they, hy any po$> 
sible conjecture, be collected from my writings." I 

Of those who have critically analyzed the style of his com¬ 
positions, some have pretended to prove that he must neces 
sarily have been of Irish descent or Irish education from the 
peculiarity of his idioms; while, to show how little depend 
ence is to be placed upon any such observatioas, others have 
equally pretended to prove, &om a similar investigation, that, 
he could not have been a native either of Scotland or Ire¬ 
land, nor have studied in any university of either of those 
countries. The fact is, that there are a few phraseologies in 
his letten pesnliar to himself; such as occur in the composi- 
^ons of all original writers of great force and genius, but 
which are neither indicative of any particular race, nor refer¬ 
able to any provincial dialect. 

The distinguishing features of his style are ardour, spirit, 

* MiaceUaneoui Letten, No. 54. f Private Letter, No. 17. 

$ Goneapondeiioo with Wilkea^ post, No. 96, 
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perspicuity, classical correctness, sententious, epigrammatic 
compression: his characteristic ornaments keen, indignant 
invective, audacious interrogation, shrewd, severe, antithetic 
retort, prouii, presumptuous disdain of the powers of bis 
adversary, pointed and appropriate allusions that can never 
be mistaken, but are often overcharged, and at times perhaps 
totally unfounded, though derived from popular rumour, 
similies introduced, not for the purpose of decoration, but of 
illustration and energy, brilliant, burning, admirably selected, 
and irresistible in their application In his similies, how¬ 
ever, he is once or twice too recondite, and in his grammatical 
construction still more frequently incorrect. Yet the latter 
should in most instances perhaps, if not the whole, be rather 
attributed to the difficulty of revising the press, and the 
peculiar circumstances under which his work was printed and 
published, than to any inaccuracy or classical misconception 
of his own. As to the surreptitious copies of his letters, he fre¬ 
quently complains of their numerous errors; “ indeed,” says he, 
“ they are innumerable and though the genuine edition 
labours under very considerably fewer, and on several occasions 
received his approbation on the score of accuracy, yet it would 
be too much to assert that it is altogether free from errors. In 

* The following character of his styk and talents is the production of a 
pen contemporaneous but hostile to him. It occurs in a letter in the Publio 
Advertiser subscribed Alciphron, and dated August 22, 1771. The writer 
had well studied him. 

** The admiration that is so lavishly bestowed upon this writer affords one 
of the clearest proofs, perhaps, that can be found, how much more easily men 
are swayed by the imagination, than by the judgment; and that a fertile in¬ 
vention, glittering language, and sounding periods, act with fiu greater force 
vpon the mind, than the simple deductions of sober reasoning, or the calm 
evidence of facts. For the trients of Junius never appeared in demonstm* ** 
tion. 

** Bapid, violent, and impetuona^ he affirms without reason, and decides 
without proof; as if he feared that the slow methods of q^duction and argu¬ 
ment would interrupt him in his progress, and throw obst^es in the way of 
his career. But though he advances with the largest strides, his steps are 
measured. His expressions are selected with the most anxious care, and his 
periods terminated in harmonious cadence. Thus he captivates by his emir 
fidence, by the turn of his sentences, and by the force of his wt^s. His 
readers are persuaded because they are agita^, and convineed hecaiiie ihey 
are pleased. Their assent, therefore, is never withheld; though th^y ecaroel^ 
know \vhy, or even to what it is yielded.” 

j Pri^te Letter, No. 6. 
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tratii this was not to be expected, for it is not known that a 
single proof sheet (excepting those containing the first two 
letters) was ever sent to him. ** You must correct the press 
yourself,” says he, in one of his letters to Woodfall; “ but 1 
shouid he glad to see corrected proofs of the two first sheets.” >1° 
The dedication and preface he certainly did not revise. 

Yet if the grammatical construction be occasionally imper* 
feet, (sometimes hurried over by the author, and sometimes 
mistaken by the printer,) the general plan and outline, the 
train of argument, the bold and fiery images, the spirited 
invective that pervade the whole, appear to have been always 
selected with the utmost care and attention. Such finished 
forms of composition bear in themselves the most evident 
marks of elaborate forecast and re visa], and the author rather 
boasted of the pains he had bestowed upon them than at* 
tempted to conceal his labour. In recommending to Wood- 
fall to introduce into his purposed edition various letters of 
his own writing under o&er signatures, he adds, If you 
adopt this plan, 1 shall point out those which 1 would recom¬ 
mend ; for you know, 1 do not, nor indeed have I time tc 
give equal care to them all. As to Junius, 1 must wait foi 
fresh matter, as this is a character which must be kept up 
with credit.” f The private note accompanying his first letter 
to Lord Mansfield commences thus: The inclosed, though 
begun within these few days, has been greatly laboured. It 
is very correctly copied, and 1 beg that you will take care that 
it be literally printed as it stands.”]; The note aciompany- 
ing his last and most celebrated letter observes as follows: 
** At last 1 have concluded my great work, and I assure y<m 
with no small labour.”! On sending the additional papers 
for the genuine edition he asserts, 1 have no view but to 
serve you, and consequently have only to idesire that the 
dedication and preface may be correct. Look to it; if you 
tske it upon ^ourself, 1 will not forgive your sufiering it to 

* Private Letter, No. 40. The tmth is that the genuine edition was re* 
printed from WheWs: the author correcting a few, and WoodfrU a few 
more of the blunders which had crept into Wheble's text; though many af 
them still remained untouched. The letters in Uus and the former edition 
bnfe bemi car^illy collated with the Public Advertisers, and a numerous list 
•f other errors have been consequently expunged. 

4* Private Letter. No. 7. i Id. No. 24. | Id. Nn. 4(h 
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be spoiled. I weigh every word ; and every alteration^ in my 
eyes at least, is a blemish,"* In like manner, in his letter to 
Mr Home, he interrogates him, ** What public question haTo 
1 declined, what villain have I spared? Is there no labour in 
the composition of these letters \ f In effect no excellence of 
any kind is to be attained without labour: and the degree of 
excellence that characterizes the style of these addresses, in¬ 
trinsically demonstrates the exercise of a labour unsparing 
and unremitted. Mr. Home, in his reply, attempts to ridi¬ 
cule this acknowledgment: “ I compassionate," says he, 
** your labour in the composition of your letters, and will 
communicate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth needs 
no ornament; and, in my opinion, what she borrows of the 
pencil is defonnity.” Yet no man ever bestowed more pains 
upon his compositions than Mr. Horne has done; nor needed 
he to have been more ashamed of the confession than his 
adversely. To have made it openly would have been honest 
to himself, useful to the young, and salutary to the conceited. 

His most elaborate letters are that to the King, and that 
to Lord Mansfield upon the law of bail: one of his most sar¬ 
castic is that to the Duke of Gmfton, of the date of May 80, 
1760; and one of his best and most truly valuable that to 
the printer of the Public Advertiser, dated Oct. 6, 1771, upon 
the best means of uniting the jarring sectaries of the popular 
party into one common cause. 

His metaphors are peculiarly brilliant, and so numerous, 
though seldom unnecessarily introduced, as to render it difS- 
cult to know where to fix in selecting a few examples. The 
following are ably managed, and require no explanation. 

The ministry, it seems, aro labouring to draw a line of dis¬ 
tinction between the honour of the crown and the rights of 
the people. This new idea has yet been only started in dis¬ 
course, for, in effect, both objects have been equally sacri¬ 
ficed. 1 neither understand tho distinction, ifor what use the 
ministry propose to make of it. The King's honour is that 
of his people. Their read honour and real interest are the 
same. I am not contending for a vain punctilio. Private 
credit is wealth; public honour is security." The feather 
that adorns the royal bird, supports its flight. Strip him o! 


• Private Letter, No. 46. 


• t better, No. 64« 
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his plauoige and you fix him to the earth.”* Again, above 
all Uiings, let me guard my countiymen against the meanness 
and folly of accepting a trifiing or moderate compensation fqr 
extraordinaiT and essential injuries. Concessions, such as 
those, are of little moment to the sum of things; unless it 
be to prove, that the worst of men are sensible of the injuries 
they have done us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us the im¬ 
minent danger of our situation. In the shipwreck of the 
state, trifles float and are preserved; while everything solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.”f 
Once more: “ The very sunshine you live in, is a prelude to 
your dissolution. When you are ripe, you shall bo plucked.” J 
The commencement of his letter to Lord Camden shall fur¬ 
nish another instance : “1 turn with pleasure, from tliat bar¬ 
ren waste, in which no salutary plant takes root, no verdure 
quickens, to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in every 
great and good qualification.”! 

In a few instances his metaphors are rather too far-fetched 
or recondite. “ Yet for the benefit of the succeeding age, I 
could wish that your retreat might he deferred, until your 
morals shall be happily ripened to that maturity of corrup- 
tiqn, at which the worst examples cease to be contagious.” 
The change which is perpetually taking place in the matter 
of infection gives it progressively a point of utmost activity; 
—after which period, by the operation of the same continued 
change, it becomes progressively less active, till at !ongth it 
ceases to possess any effect whatever. The parallci is cor¬ 
rectly drawn, but it cannot be followed by every one. In the * 
same letter we have another example: ** His views and situa¬ 
tion require a creature void of all these properties; and be 
was forced to go through every division, resjolution, compo¬ 
sition, and refinement of political chemistry, before ho hap¬ 
pily arrived al^the capia mortuum of vitriol in your Grace. 
£%t and insipid in your retired state, but brought into action, 
you become vitriol again.” This figure is too scientific, and 
not quite correct: oitriol cannot, properly speaking, be said 
to be, in any instance, a capiit mortuum. He seems, however, 
to have been unjustly charged with an incongruity of meta- 

* liait sentence in Letter, No. 42. f Letter, Nr. 59. 

$ Conduion of Letter to Poke of Qiafldii, No. 67. § liotter, No. 6A 
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phorin his repartee upon the following observation of Sir W, 
Draper: “ You, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort, and 
upon your political bed of torture can excruciate any subject, 
from a first minister down to such a grub or butterfly as my* 
self.”* To this remark his reply was as follows: “ If Sir W. 
Draper's bed be a bed of torture, he has made it for himself. 
I shall never interrupt his repose.**^ We need not ramble so 
far as to vindicate the present use of this last word by refer¬ 
ring to its Latin origin; he himself has justly noticed, under 
the signature of Fhilo-Junius, that those who pretend to 
espy any absurdity either in the idea or expression, ** cannot 
distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction.”! 

To pursue this critique further would be to disparage the 
judgment of the reader. Upon the whole, these letters, 
whether considered as elassicitl and correct compositions, or 
as addresses of popular and impressive eloquence, are well 
entitled to the distinction they have acquired ; and quoted, as 
they have been, with admirniion in the senate, by sUch nice 
judges and accomplished scholars as Mr. Burke and Lord 
Eldon, eulogized by Dr. Johnson, and admitted by the author 
of the *' Pui'suits of Literature,” to the same rank among 
English classics as Livy or Tacitus among Roman, there can 
be no doubt that they will live commensurately with the lan¬ 
guage in which they are composed. 

These few desultory and imperfect hints are the whole that 
the writer of this essay has been able to collect concerning 
the author of the Letters of Junius. Yet desultory and im¬ 
perfect as they are, he still hopes that they may not be ut* 
terly destitute both of interest and utility. Although they 
do not undertake positively to ascertain who the author was; 
they offer a fair test to point out negatively who be was not; 
and to enable us to reject the pretensions of a host of persons, 
whose friends have claimed for them so di^tingui^ed nn 
honour. 

From the observations contained in this essay it should 
seem to follow unquestionably that the author of the Letters 
of Junius was an Englishman’ of highly cultivated educadon, 
deeply versed in the language, the laws, the constitution and 
history of his native country: that he was a man of easy, if 

* Letter, Nn. 26. f Letter, 5o. 27. t Letter, Ho. 29L 
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not of affluSDt circumstances, of unsullied honour and gene¬ 
rosity, who had it equally in his heart and in his power to 
oontribute to the necessities of other persons, and especially 
of those who were exposed to troubles of any kind on his own 
account: that he was in habits of confidential intercourse, if 
not with different members of the cabinet, with politicians 
who were most intimately familiar with the court, and en¬ 
trusted with all its secrets: that he had attained an age 
which would allow him, without vanity, to boast of an ample 
knowledge and experience of the world: that during the 
years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, and part of 1772, he 
resided almost constantly in London or its vicinity, devoting 
a very large portion of his time to political concerns, and 
publishing his political lucubrations, under different signa¬ 
tures, in the Public Advertiser: that in his natural temper, 
he was quick, irritable, and impetuous; subject to political 
prejudices and strong personal animosities, but possessed of 
a high independent spirit; honestly attached to the princi¬ 
ples of the constitution, and fearless and indefatigable in 
maintaining them: that he was strict in .his moral conduct, 
and in his attention to public decorum; an avowed member 
of the established church, and, though acquainted with Eng¬ 
lish judicature, not a lawyer by profession. 

What other characteristics he may have possessed, we know 
not; but these are sufficient; and the claimant who cannot 
produce them conjointly, is in vain brought forward as the 
Author of the Letters of Junius. 

The persons to whom this honour has at differci t times, 
and on different grounds, been attributed, are the following: 
Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the Treasury, and afterwards a 
deputy teller of the Exchequer; John Roberts, also a clerk 
in the Treasury at the commencement of his political life, 
but afterwards private secretary to Mr. Pelham, when suc¬ 
cessively chifncdlor of the exchequer, member of parlia- 
iDeut for Harwich, and commissioner of the board of trade*; 
Samuel Dyer, a man of considerable learning, and a friend 
of Mr. Burke and of Dr. Johnson; William Gerard Hainil- 
con, another friend and patron of Mr. Burke; Edmund 

* Anonymoniiy atcuaed ot ha^'ing written ibeie letten in the Pablie 
Advectiier, Xaidi 21,1772, el j^aetim. 
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Burke himself; Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Hereford; the 
Rev. Philip Roseuhagen; M^or-General Charles Lee, well 
known for his activity during the American war, John 
Wilkes; Hugh Macauley Boyd; John Dunning, Xiord Ash¬ 
burton ; Henry Flood; and Lord George SackvUle *. 

Of the first three of these reported authors of the Let¬ 
ters of Junius, it will be sufficient to observe, without en¬ 
tering into any other fact whatever, that Lloyd was on his 
death-bod at the date of the last of Junius’s private letters; 
an essay, which has sufficient proof of having been written in 
the possession of full health and spirits; and which, together 
with the rest of our author’s private letters to the printer of 
the Public Advertiser, is in the possession of the proprietor 
of this edition, and bears date January 19, 1773. While 
as to lioberts and Dyer, they had both been dead for many 
months anterior to this period: Lloyd died, after a lingering 
illness, January 22, 1773; Roberts, July 13. and Dyer on 
September 15, both in the preceding year. 

Of the two next reputed authors, Hamilton had neither 
energy nor personal courage enough for such an undertakingf, 
and Burke could not have written in the style of Junius, 
which was precisely the reverse of his own, nor could he have 
consented to disparage his own talents in the manner in which 
Junius had disparaged them in his letter to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, dated October 6, 1771; independently of 
which, both of them solemnly denied that they were the au¬ 
thors of these letters, Hamdton to Mr. Courtney in his last 
illness, as that gentleman has personally informed tlie editor; 

* According to Mr. Britton (Awthorshi^ qf the Letters qf Junius) and who 
himself brings furuard three at once—Barre, Shelburne, and Dunning—no 
fewer than thirty claimants or candidates have appeared as the veritable 
Junius ; but the topic is reserved to the concluding volume.— Ed. 

f Hamilton, from his haring once made a brilliant speech in the House 
of Commons, and ever afterwards remaining silent, wA called 
speech Hamilton. In allusion to this fact, and that he was the real 
nius, there is a letter in the Public Advertiser of November 30, 1771, ad¬ 
dressed to WiLUAM Juxins SiBOLE-spsECH, Ssq. The air of Dublin, however, 
should seem, according to Mr. Malone’s account of him, to have been mora 
favourable to hia rhetorical powers than that of Westminster: for this writer 
tells us that Mr. Hamilton made not less than five speeches in tihe Irish path 
Uament in the single Session of 1761 -2. Parliamentarjf Lo^, Prqfaee p. 
xziL Lord Orford, mieed, contrary to general mmour, intimates that he was 
twice a speaker in the British parltament.— Ed. 
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Mud Barke expressly and satisfactorily to Sir Williatn Draper, 
vi/ho purposely interrogated him upon the subject; the truth 
of' which denial is moreover corroborated by the testimony ol 
the late Mr. Woodfoll, who repeatedly declared that neither 
of them was the writer of these compositions. Why Burke 
was so early and generally suspected of having written them, 
it is not easy to say; but that be was so suspected is obvious, 
not only from the opinion at first entertained by Sir William 
Draper, but from various public accusations conveyed in dif¬ 
ferent newspapers and pamphlets of the day; the Public 
Advertiser in the month of October containing one letter 
under the signature of Zeno, addressed ‘*to Junius, alias 
Edmund, the Jesuit of St Omers;"* another under tho 
signature of Pliny Junior, a third under that of Querist a 
fourth under that of Oxoniensis, and a fifth under that of 
ScsBvola, together with many others to the same effect: and, 
as has already been hinted at, an anonymous collector of many 
of the letters of Junius, prefixing to his own edition certain 
anecdotes of Mr. Burke, which he confidently denominated 
** Anecdotes of Junius,” thus purposely, but fallaciously, iden 
tifying the two characters f. 

* Note to Letter 61. 

f In addition to the above proofs that Burke and Junius were not the 
■ame person, the editor might refer to the prosecution which Mr. Burke insti- 
tutod agiunst Mr. Wood&ll, the printer of the Public Advertiser, and con¬ 
ducted with the utmost acrimony, for a paper deemed libellouii that ap- 

S eared in this journal in 1783. Considerable interest was mir'e with 
Ir. Burke to induce him to drop this prosecution in different stages of its 
progress, but he was inexorable. The cause was tried at Guildhall, July 
15, 1784, and a verdict of a hundred pounds damages was obtiined agfunst 
the printer; the whole of which was ^id to the prosecutor. It is morally 
impossiblp'that Juniiis could have act^ in this manner: every anecdote in 
the preceding sketch of his public life forbids the belief. * 

Neither is it to be conceived, without greatly disparaging Mr. Burke's 
memory,’ that he^ould have written the letter to Garrick (No. 41); or 
have spoken in the terms in which Junius has spoken of Obnmier, 
while he professed a warm and unreserved friendship for both. We may 
also further remark that, the well known pamphlet, entitled ** Tho Pre¬ 
sent State of the Nation,” published in 1769 by George (ih^nville, was im¬ 
mediately answered by Mr. Burke in a tract entitled ** Observations on a 
kte publication, entitided, The Present State of the Nation,”—^in which the 

C litiool opinions of Mr. Grenville, and consequently of Jnniu^ who^ as wa 
ve alre^y observed, was the general advocate of Mr. Gborue Grenvilh^ 
He censored with a vehemence peculiar to Mr. Burke, and altogether sufimea^ 
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If, bowever, there shodd be readers so inflexible as still to 
believe that Mr. Burke was the real writer of the Letters of 
Junius, and that his denial of the fact to Sir William Draper 
was only wrung from him under the iufluonce of fear, it will 
be sufficient to satisfy even such readers by showing that the 
system of politics of the one was in direct opposition to that 
of the other upon a variety of the most important points. 
Burke was a decided partisan of Lord Kockingham, and con* 
tinned so during the whole of that nobleman’s life; Junius, 
on the contrary, was as decided a friend to Mr. George Gren¬ 
ville. Each w^as an antagonist to the other upon the great 
subject of the American Stamp Act. Junius was a warm and 
powerful advocate for triennid parliaments; Burke an inve¬ 
terate enemy to them. To which the editor may be allowed 
to add, that while Mr. Burke in correcting his manuscripts 
for the press, and revising them in their passage through it, 
is notorious for the numerous alterations he was perpetually 
making, the revised copy with which the late Mr. WoodfaU 
was furnished by Jurvius for such part of the genuine edition 
of his Letters as he re-examined, contained very few amend¬ 
ments of any kind*. 

were there no other proof, to demonstrate that Burke and Junias could not 
be the same person. The reader may take the following extracts as speci¬ 
mens :—“ This piece is called^ * The present State qf tke Nation* It may be 
considered as a soi't 0 / digest of the avowed rnaxims of a certain political 
school, the effects of whose doctrines and practices this country will feel long 
and seoerely” • • * * diversity of opinion upon almost every 

principle of politics had indeed drawn a strong line of separation between 
them and some others.*' [The marquess of Rockingham. •*•*** 
purpose of this pamphlet, and at which it aims directly or obliquely in every 
page, is to persuade the public of three or four of the most difficult points in 
the world—that all the advantages of the late war were on the part of the 
Bourbon alliance; that the peace of Paris perfectly consulted the dignity and 
interest of this country; and that the Arnsrican stamped teas a master¬ 
piece qf policy and f nance; that the only good minister this nation hai 
enjoyed since his Majesty’s accession is the Earl of Bute; and the only good 
managers of revenue we have seen are Lord Bespenser and Mr, George 
Grenville; and under the description qf tsen qf virtue anddbility, he holds 
them out to us as the only persons fU to put our affairs in order,”-—> 
Burke’s Works, vul. ii., 8vo edit., pages 11,12, and 15. 

* Dr. Good here inserts the well-known speech cd Mr. Burke on American 
taxation, but, as the controversial questions that gave it its chief interest have 
been settled, end it is readily accessible in the works of tint eminent etetee* 
L'vaa, we have deemed its omission excusable.—Bn. 
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Mr. Malone, in hia pre&ce to Mr. Hamilton's Parliament* 
Mry Logie, offers a variety of remarks in disproof that thM 
gentleman was the writer of the letters, several of which are 
possessed of sufficient force, though few persons will perhape 
agree with him in believing that if Hamilton had written 
them, he would have written them better. The following 
are his chief arguments:— 

" Now (not to insist on his own solemn assoTeration near the time of hii 
death, that he was not the author of Junius*) Mr. Hamilton was so far from 
being an ardent party man, that during the long period above mentioned 
[from Jan. 1769 to Jan. 1772] he never closely connected himself with any 
party. * * * * Notwithstanding his extreme love of political discussion, he 
never, it is believed, was heard to speak of any administration or any opposition 
with vehemence either of censure or of praise; a character so opposite to the 
fervent and sometimes coarse acrimony of Jnnins, that this consideration 
alone is sufficient to settle the point, as fer as relates to our author, for ever. 
* * * * On the question—who was the author 1—he was as free to talk as 
any other person, and often did express his opinion concerning it to the writer 
of this short memoir; an opinion nearly coinciding with that of those per* 
sons who appear to have had the best means of information on the subject. In 
a conversation on this much agitated point, he once said to an intimate iHend, in 
atone between seriousness and pleasantry,—* You know, H********n, 
I could have written better papers than those of Junius:' and so the gentle* 
man whom he addressed, who was himself distinguished for his rhetorioal 
powers, and a very competent judge, as well as many other persons, thought. 

** It may be added, that his style of composition was entirely different 
from that of this writer. • • • • That he had none of that minute eornmig- 
sarial knowledge of petty military matters, which is displayed in soma of the 
earlier papers of Junius. 

And, finally it may be observed, that the figures and allusiorts of Junius 
are often of so different a race from those which our author [Hami.ton] would 
have used, that he never spoke of some of them without rile strongest dis> 
approbation; and particularly when a friend, for the purpose of drawing him 
out, affected to think him the writer of these papers; and bantering him on 
the subject, taxed him with that passage in which a nobleman, then In a high 
office, is sud to have * travelled through every sign in^ the political sodiac, 
from the soobhon, in which he Hung Lord (Chatham, to the hopes of a 
ViBOur,’ &C., as jf this imagery were much in his style,—Mr. Hamilton with 
peat vehemence exclaimed, * had 1 written such a sentence as that, 1 should 
have thought I had forfeit^ all pretensions to good taste in composition for 
ever !'** 

Mr. Malone further observes, that Hamilton filled the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, from September, 
1768, to April, 1784, during the very period in which all the 

* *'lt has been said that he at the same rime declared that he knew who 
was the author; hut nnquesrionaldy he never made any sneh declaiarioo.'*— 
hUlon. 
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letters of Junius appeared before the public; and it will not 
very readily be credited by any one that this is likely to haTS 
been the exact quarter from which the writer of the letters in 
question fulminated his severe criminations against Govern¬ 
ment. The subject, moreover, of parliamentary reform, for 
which Junius was so zealous an advocate, Mr. Malone ex¬ 
pressly tells us was considered by Hamilton to be *‘of so 
dangerous a tendency, that he once said to a friend now 
living, that he would sooner suffer his right band to be cut 
off, than vote for it.” 

The only reason indeed that appears for these letters having 
ever been attributed to Hamilton is, that on a certain morn¬ 
ing he told the Duke of Eichmond, as has been already hinted 
at the stibstance of a letter of Junius which he pretended to 
have just read in the Public Advertiser; but which, oJi con 
suiting the Public Advertiser^ was not found to appear there, 
an apology instead of it being offered for its postponement till 
the next day, when the letter thus prcviou^y adverted to by 
Hamilton.did actually make its appearance. That Hamilton, 
therefore, had a knowledge of the existence and purport of 
this letter is unquestionable; but, without conceiving him the 
author of it, it is easy to account for the fact, by supposing 
him (as we have supposed already) to have had it read to him 
by his friend Woodfall, antecedently to its being printed. 

Another character that has been started as a claimant to 
the letters of Junius is the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Here 
ford, formerly secretary to the Eight Hon. Bilson Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and father to the present Lord 
Stawell. Dr. Butler was a man of some talents, and was 
occasionally a political writer, and felt no small disgust and 
mortification upon his patron's dismissal from office. But 
he never discovered those talents that could in any respect 
put him upon an equality with Junius. He wa% moreover, a 
man of mild disposition, and in no respect celebrated for 
political courage. To which general remarks, in contraven¬ 
tion of this gentleman*s claim, the editor begs leave to suh- 
Join the following extract of a letter upon the subject, 
addressed by a friend of Dr. Butler’s, and who himself took 
an active part in the politics of the times, to a high offu^ 


* Antab fu 7 , note. 
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cbaiacter of the present day, and which he has been allowed 
the liberty of copying;— 

Mr. Wilke* shewed me the letter* he received privately from Junioa; 

S wt$ of one of these were printed in the public popers at the request of the 
ill of Rights. The autograph was remarkable—it was firm and precise, 
and did not appear to meat all disguised. Mr. Wilkes had been intimate with 
Bishop Butler when quartered as colonel of the militia at Winchester; and, 
from some very curious concurrent circumstances, he had strong reasons for 
considering that the bishop was the author, and I had some retisons for con* 
jecturing the same. Yet I must confess, that if these suspicions were 
stronger and more confirmed, yet I think I should require more substantial 
proofs; and m 3 ’ reasons are, that from all I was ever able to learn of the 
bishop's per 9 oiud character, he was incapable of discovering, or feeling those 
rancorous sentiments, so unbecoming his character as a Christian, and hii 
station as a prelate, expressed towards the Duke of Qrufton, Lord North, Sir 
William Draper, and others—^more especially the king. Nor do 1 think that 
his being the sole depositary of his own secret, which, ns Junius says, would 
be, and I fancy buried in everlasting oblivion, when he was entombed; 
would have encouraged him to have used such opprobrious language.” 

The pretensions of the Plev. Philip Ilosenhagen, though 
adverted to in a preceding edition of these letters, are hardly 
worth noticing. He was at one time chaplain to the 8th 
regiment of Foot; and is said to have endeavoured to impose 
upon Lord North with a story of his having been the author 
of the letters in order to induce his lordship to settle a pension 
upon him. It is sufficient to observe, that Mr. Boeenhagen, 
who was a school-fellow of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, continued on 
terms of acquaintance with’ him in subsequent life; and occa¬ 
sionally wrote for the Public Advertiser: but was iv oeatedly 
declared by Mr. Woodfall, who must have been a competent 
evidence as to the fact, not to be the author of Junius’s 
Letters. A private letter of Kosenhagen's to Mr. Woodfrill 
is still in the possession of his son and nothing can be more 
different from each other than this autogpmph and that of 
Junius. 

It has beeft said in an American periodical work entitled 
“ The Wilmington Mirror,” that General Lee in confidence 
communicated to a friend the important secret that he was 
the author of these celebrated letters; but, whether Lee ever 
made such a communication or not, nothing is more palpable 
than that he did not write them—since it is a notorious fact, 
&at dazing the whole, or nearly the whole of the period in 


AwA Ins deseseded to bis grandson, the present Mr. Woodfoll.— 
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which they successively appeared, this officer was on the 
continent of Europe, travelling from place tc place, and 
occupying the whole of his time in very different pursuits. 

The friend to whom this communication is said to have 
been made, is a Mr. T. Rodney, who declares as follows in 
communication inserted in the above-mendooed American 
periodical woj'k. 

In the fall of 1773, not long after General Lee had arrived in America, 
I had the pleasure of spending an afternoon in hie company, when there waa 
no other person present. Our conversation chiefly turned on politics, and wai 
mutually free and open. Among other things, the Letters of Junius were 
mentioned, and General Lee asked me, who was conjectured to be the author 
of these letters. I replied, our conjectures here generally followed those 
started in England; but for myself, I concluded, from the spirit, style, 
patriotism, and political information which they displayed, that Lord Chatham 
was the author; and yet there were some sentiments there that indicated his 
not being the author. General Lee immediately replied, with considerable 
animation, affirming that, to his certain knowledge, Lord Chatham was not 
the author ; neither did he know who the author was, any more than I did; 
that there was not a man in the world, no, not even Wood&ll, the publisher, 
that knew who the author was; that the secret rested solely with himself 
and for ever would remain with him. 

** Feeling, in some degree, surprised at this unexpected declaration, after 
pausing a little, 1 replied : ‘ No, General Lee, if you certainly know what 
you have affirmed, it can no longer remain solely with him; for, certainly, no 
one could know what you have affirmed but the author himself 1* 

" Recollecting himself, he replied : ' 1 have unguardedly committed myself, 
and it vould ba but folly to deny to you that I am, the autiutr; but I must 
request that yon will not reveal it during my life; for it never was, norneyer 
will be revealed by me to any other.’ He then proceeded to mention several 
circumstances to verify his Iming the author; and, among them, that of his 
going over to the Continent, and absenting himself from England most of the 
time in which these Letters were first published in Loudon, &c., &c. This 
he thought necessary. Jest, by some accident, the author should become 
known, or at least suspected, which might have been his ruin, had he been 
known to the Court of London," &c. 

The account from which we have made this extract was 
reprinted in the St. James's Chronicle for A^ril 16, 180B, 
which the editor prefaces by observing, ** Of Mr. Rodney, or 
of the degree of credit that may reasonably be attached to his 
declaratiou, we know nothing; but the subject is so curious, 
that we think our readers will not he averse from having their 
attention once more drawn to it.** 

The public do not in any degree appear to have been 
influenced either by Generai Lee’s pretended assertion or 
Mr. Rodney’s positive declaration: and this claim had totally 
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AM away like the rest when in 607 it was reyired by Br. 
Girdlestone of Yannoath, Norfolk, who endeavoured to estii- 
blish General Lee's pretensions by a comparison of Rodney-a 
statement with Mr. ^ngworthy's Memoirs of the General’s 
life, in a pamphlet published anonymously, under the title of 

Reasons for rejecting the presumptive evidence of Mr. 
Almon, that Mr. Hugh Boyd was the writer of Junius, with 
^sages selected to prove the real author of the Letters of 
Junius." And in consequence of this revival of Mr. Lee’s 
claim, the editor feels himself called upon to examine its 
foundation somewhat more in detail. 

The passages selected are in no respect convincing to his 
mind, and do not appear to have been so to that of the public. 
But, without entering upon so disputable a question as that of 
a superiority of literary taste, it will be sufficient to remark 
that the great distance of General Lee from England during 
the period in which the Letters of Junius were published, 
together with the different line of politics which he pursued, 
render it impossible that Lee could have been the author of 
these letters. 

The correspondence of General Leo previous to his quitting 
England for America, in August, 1773, as published by Mr. 
Langworthy in the memoirs of his life, and adverted to in Br. 
Girdlestone’s pamphlet, extend through a period of about 
thirteen mouths, from Bee. 1, 1766, to Jan. 19, 1768, and 
give us the following dates:— 


1766, Dec. 1. 

To the King of Poland, from London. 

25. 

The Prince of Poland, the aame. 

1767, May 1. 

Mr. Coleman, from Warsaw. 

2. 

Mra. Macauley*, the aamc. 

4. 

Louisa 0., the same. 

4. 

Lord Thanet, the aame. ^ 

Ang. 16. 

King of Poland, KaininecL 

1769, Jan. 19.^ 

Sir 0. Davers, Dijon. 

The.datei of the lettera written by Junioa under hia oocaaional aignoturea 
«e la foUowa:— 

1767, April 28. 

Poplieola. 

May 28. 

The same in answer to a letter of Hir William Drape/a 
of May 21. 

June 24. 

Anti-Sejanua, Jnn. 


* The iettflr wu not addmied to Mn. llaeanley, bat to Lady T^oka. 
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1797, Avg. 26. A fiiithful Monitor, on the lubject of Lord Tomoheiidll 

appointment to be Lord Lieutenant of Irdand, 
which took place ^the preceding Angnet 12. 

Sept. 10. Correggio. 

0^. 12. Moderator in answer to a letter of October o. 

22. Ghnind Council. 

81. No signature, in answer to a letter of October 27. 

Dee. 6. Y. Z. on the King’s speech, on opening the purliament 
November 24,1767 : the receipt of which will l>e 
found acknowledged by the printer in his usoiU 
method among the *'■ answers to correspondents,” 
November 30. 

19. No rignature, on the subject of American politics. 

22. Downright. 

It is only necessary for the reader to compare these two 
lists of dates, and places; as for example, London, and War¬ 
saw, or Karaiueck, during the two months of May and August, 
and to observe the rapidity with which the Letters of Junius 
were furnished, in answer to the different subjects discussed, 
to obtain a full proof that the latter list of letters could not 
have been written by the author of the former. 

These remarks, however, relate only to the year 1767. Let ^ 
us see how the account stands for 1769, being the year in 
which the author first appeared before the puUie under his 
favourite signature (with the single exception of Miscellaneous 
Letter, No. 63). It is difficult to ascertain exactly at what 
places General Lee was residing during this period. Lang¬ 
worthy’a Memoirs abound with erroneous dates, which are not 
maierinl, however, to the present question. The only service¬ 
able hint that can be collected from them is. that he was 
rambling somewhere or other abroad, and “ could never stay 
long in one place:” to which the editor adds, “that we can 
collect nothing material relative to the adventures of his 
travels, as his memorandum-books only mention the names of 
the towns and cities through which be passed. .That he was 
a most rapid and veiy active traveller is certdfn,” p. 6. The 
account furnished by Rodney confirms this statement, by 
telling us, “ He then proceeded to mention several circum 
stances to verify his being the author; and, among them, that 
of his going over to the Continent, and absenting himself 
from England most of the time in which these letters were 
first puVlished in London, Ac., Ac. This he thought necessaiy 
lest, bv some accident, the author should become known, on 
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At least, suspected, which might have been his ruin, had he 
been known to the Court of London," &c. 

It is clear, therefore, that during the whole or the greater 
part of 1769, General Lee was rambling over the Continent; 
and of course had no possibility of keeping up a very close 
correspondence with any person at home. Yet the following 
table of the Letters of Junius, written either under his 
favourite or occasional signatures, or privately to Mr. Wood* 
fall, will show that in the course of tliis very year, the author 
maintained not less than fifty<four communications with Mr. 
Woodfall: that not a single month passed without one or 
more acts of intercourse: that some of them had not less 
tlian seven, and many of them not less thah six, at times 
directed to events that had occurred only a few days antece¬ 
dently : that the two most distant communications were not 
more than three weeks apart, that several of them were daily, 
and the greater number of them not more than a week from 
each other. 


1769, January 

21, 

July 

8. 

October 

6. 

February 

7. 

16. 


18. 


21. 


17. 


17. 

March 

3. 


19. 


19. 


18. 


21, 


20. 

April 

7. 


29. 

November 

8. 


10 . 

Anguat 

1. 


12. 


12. 

6. 


14. 


20. 


8. 


15. 


21. 


14. 


16. 


24. 


16. 


26. 


27. 


22. 


26. 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 


29. 


80. 

7. 

December 

2. 


6. 


8. 


12. 


10. 


10. 

« 

19. 


12. 


19. 


19. 


22. 


26. 


26. 


’fhere is but one conclusion that can be drawn from a 
perusal of this table: which is, that the writer of the letters 
of which it for a diary, could not have been travelling over 
the continent iuring the year 1769 to which it is limited, 
and conseque^ tly that General Lee, who was travelling over 
the continent, and who appears to have been chiefly in remote 
eerthem parts of it, could not be Junius. 

VltL I m 
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The editor has observed that it is equally obvious Oeneral 
Lee could not liave been Junius, fi’om the different line oi 
politics professed by the two cliaractei's; and rot merely 
professed but fought for to his own outlawiy by the former, 
u unius, it has been already remarked, was a warm and deter- 
mined friend to Mr. George Grenville: a zealous advocate 
for the stamp act, Mr. Grenville's most celebrated measure; 
aiikl a decided upholder of the power of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate for America, in the same manner as for any 
county in England. And it was because Mr. Lee was an 
inveterate oppugner of these doctrines, and was deteiraincd to 
tight against t^m, and even against his native country, if 
she insisted upon them, that he fled to the United States, 
took a lead in their armies, and powerfully contiibuted to 
their independence. The ensuing extracts taken from his 
letters contained in Mr. Langwort^’s ^leinoirs, give his own 
opinions in his own words; and they may be compared with 
those of Junius that follow the preceding extracts from Mr. 
Burke. 

Y ou toll me the Americans are the most merciful people on the face of 
the earth : I think so too; and the strongest instance of it is, that they did 
not long ago hang up you, and every advocate for tM stamp act.*** 

** As to the rest who form what is called the opposition, they are so odious 
or contemptible that the hivourite himself is preferable to them; such as 
Gienville, Bedford, Newcastle, and their associates. Temple is one of the 
must ridiculous order of coxcombs."! 

“ A formidable opposition is expected; but the heads are too odious to the 
nation in general, in my opinion, to carry their point. Such as Bedford, 
Sandwich, G. G-renville, and, with submission, your friend Mansiield.”j; 

We have had twenty different accounts of your arrival at Boston, whidi 
Itave been regularly contradicted the next morning; but as I now find it 
certain that you are arrived, 1 shal] not delay a single instant addressing 
myself to you. It is a duty I owe to the friendship I have long and sin¬ 
cerely professed for you; a friendship to which you have the strongest claims 
from the first moment of our acquaintance; there is no man from whom I 
have received so many testimonies of esteem and affectiAi; there is no man 
whose esteem and affection could in my opinion have done me greater 
honour. **»******! ghall not trouble you with my 
opinion of the right of taxing America without her own consent, as lam afraid, 
from what I have seen of your speeches, that you have already formed your 
creed on this article; but I will boldly i^rm, had this right bera estaldished 
by a thousand statutes, liad America admitted it from time imnmmarial, it 


* Ifemoiri, p. 54, in a letter to W. H. Ifrayton, a member at eongmea 
t Id. p. 294. t P- 207* 
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«r(MM be tm duty of every good Bn|[U«hmftn to exert hia utmost to diveat 
periinnent of this right, as it must inevitably work the subversion of the 
whole empire. *•**•**• On these principles, I say, Sir, 
every good Englishman, abstracted of all regard for America, must oppose hor 
Mng taxed by the British parliammit; for niy own part, 1 am convinced that 
no argument (not totally abhorrent from the spirit of liberty, and the British 
constitution) can be pr^uced in support of this right. *•*•»**» 

I have now, Sir, only to entreat, that whatever measure you pursue, whether 
those which your real friends (myself among the rest) would wish, or un¬ 
fortunately those which our accursed misrulcrs shall dictate, you will still 
believe me to be personally, with the greatest sincerity and affection, yours, 
&c., 0. Lee.” • 

It would be waste of time to pursue the claim of General 
Lee any further: though a multitude of similar proofs to the 
same effect might he offered if necessary. 

Another character to whom these letters have been ascribed, 
is Mr. Wilkes; but that he is not the author of them must bo 
clear to every one who will merely give u glance at either the 
public or the private letters. Wilkes could not have abused 
himself in the manner he is occasionally abused in the former; 
nor would he have said in the latter (since there was no 
necessity for his so saying) Ihave been out of town for three 
weeks'*f at a time when be w'as closely confined in the King’s 
Bench. 

Of all the pretenders, however, to the honour of }ia\i?ig 
written the Letters of Juiiius, Hugh Macaulay Boyd has been 
brought forward with tho most confidence: yet of all of tliem 
there is not one whose claims arc more easily and coi 'pletely 
refuted. It is nevertheless necessary, from the assurance 
with which they have been urged, to examine them with some 
degree of detail. 

Hugh Macaulay Boyd was an Irishman of a respectable 
family, who was educated for tho bar, which he deserted, at 
an early age, for politics, and an unsettled life, that perpe> 
tually mvolved*him in pecuniary distresses; and who is known 
as the author of “ The Freeholder,” which he wrote at Bel&st, 
in the beginning of 1776 ; **The Whig,” consisting of a series 

* Latter to persaade Qeneral Buxgoyne to join the Americana. Memoirs, 
p. 8128-830. See Jnnina’a opinion of Qeneral Burgoyne, Letter 84. 

f Primte Letters, No. 2. This letter is dated Nov. 8, 1760. IVilkes 
•■^nrsd the King's Bench Prison April 27,1768, and was liberated April 18, 
1770?-«jSee, fiuuier, the piivnie conen^enoe between Jimios end Xt 
WBIaa 

f 2 
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of revolutionary papers which he published in the London 
Courant, between November, 1770, and March, 1780, aud 
the Indian Observer," a miscellany of periodical essays 
published at Madras in 1703*. In his public conversation he 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the style and principles of 
•hinius; and in his political effusions he perpetually strove to 
iniitale his manner; and, in many instances, copied his 
senu nccs verbally. On this last account the three advocates 
for his fame, Mr. Almon who has introduced him into his 
/liographical Anecdotes, Mr. Campbell who has published a 
life of him, and prefixed it to a new odilion of “Boyds 
Works," and Mr. George Chalmers, who has entered largely 
into Iho subject, in his “Appendix to the Supplemental 
Apology," have strenuously contended that Boyd and Junius 
v\ero tlic same person; an opinion which, they think, is 
rendered decisive from the following anecdote, as given in the 
words of Mr. Chalmers himself. 

“ Boyd was in the habit of frequenting the shop of Almon, who detected 
him, as the writer of Junius, as early ns the autumn of 170S. At a meeting 
of the booksellers and printers, 11. S. Woodfall road a letter of Junius, which 
he had just received, because it contained a passage, that related to the 
buRiiiesB of the meuting. Almon had thereby an opportunity of seeing the 
hand-writing of the manuscript, without disclosing his thoughts of the dis¬ 
covery. The next time that Boyd (xilled on him in Piccadilly, Almon said 
to him, * 1 have seen a part of one of Junius's Letters, in manuscript, which 
1 believe is your hand-writing.’ JJoifd instantly changed eUonri and after 
a short [innae, he said, * the similitude of hand-writing is not a conclntivs 
fact' [proof]. Now, Almon docs not deliver these intimations as mere opinions; 
but he speaks like a witness to facts, which he knows to be true. It is a fact, 
then, that Almon taxed Boyd with being the writer of Junius's Letters; that 
Jioyd thereupon changed colour; and that he only turned off the imputation, 
by the obvious remark, that comparison of hand-writing is not decisive evi¬ 
dence to prove the writer. Add to this testimony that Boyd nils, by nature, 
ronjiden-tf and, by habit, a man qf the town, a sort of character who is nut 
.ipt to blush. From the epoch of this detection, it was the practice of Almon, 
when he was asked who was the writer of Junius, to saj^ that he suspected 
Junius was a broken gentleman, without a guinea in his pocket.” 

Mr. Almon's own words in relating tliis anecdote are as 
tollow : The moment 1 saw the hand-writing I had a strong 
iti'ipicion tliat it was Mr. Boyd's, whose hand-writing I knew, 

* lie is also said by his friends to hava^written various letters in the 
PuUk Advertuer, in the years 1769,1770,1771, and afterwards in 1779 { 
the furmer under a questionable siguature, the letter uaderibat of Dmnocrates 
or Bemociaucua 
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having rmdved several letters from him concerning boohs." 
And he afterwards adds in reference to Boyd’s reply to 
•* though these words do not acknowledge the truth of iho sus¬ 
picion, they do not. however, positively deny it.” * 

This reply, ** that the similitude of hand writing is not a con¬ 
clusive proof,” is called by Mr. Chalmers an “ obvious remark;" 
he might have added that tho remark is just as general os it 
is obvious, and consequently that it ailniits of no particular 
deduction. It neither denies nor afflrms, but leaves the ques* 
tion, or rather the suspicion, precisely where it was at fii*st. 

But, say these gentUunen, it was preceded by a change of 
colour; yet whether this change were to a tlush or a paleness, 
or any other hue, does not appear. Let it bo taken for granted, 
however, that they mean jyiaeauliiy Boyd blushed, and conse¬ 
quently that he exhiWiled, on Ihe Hjiur of the moment, a secret 
sense of shame; yet what had that man to he ashamed of, 
upon a detection of this kind, who openly gloried in tho prin¬ 
ciples of Junius, who had carried his own avowed sentiments 
immeasurably farther, who was for ever publicly imitating his 
style and copying his phrases?—this man, who was “ hy 
nature confident, and by habit a man of the town, a sort of 
character who is not apt to blush,” nothing surely could 
have given him a higher delight than to have been suspected 
to have been Junius himself: nothing could more agreeably 
have flattered liis vanity. 11 is cheeks glowed with a ^ush of 
rapture upon the supposed detection, and he covfld -*ot even 
consent to dissipate the fond illusion by telling th.- wholo 
truth. Shame ho could not feel; and as to tho passion of 
fear, it must not be mentioned for a moment: fear would have 
made him turn pale, but not have blushed. 

Yet these gentlemen, in the ardour of thei^ pursuit, prove 
too much for their own cause; since we at length find that, 
after all, therg was ko similitude of hand-ivriting whatever, 
or at least none tViat could ausw'er their puipose. The 
letter shown by Woodfill, Alrnon asserted to be in the 
common hand-writing of Boyd, the hand-writing employed by 
him in his common and avowed transactions, and he 
knew it to be Boyd’s ou this very account. Now it so hap* 
pened that Mr. Woodl&ll was also well acquainted, in 

* Letter from J. Almon to L. D. Campbell, E»q., ]>ec. 10,1798, 
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^uence of a similar correspondence, with the hand‘Writing cd 
Mr. Boyd; and Woodfall, whose veracity could not be qucs 
tioncd, and who hnd far better opportunities of comparing the 
autographs together, denied that the letters of Junius were 
written in the Imnd-writing of Boyd; adding, that Almon, 
from tlio casual glance he had obtained, had conjectured erro¬ 
neously. The dithciilty was felt and acknowledged ; and the 
following ingenious (jxpedient was devised to get rid of it. It 
was ctiiitcnJed tlint lioyd had, about the period of Junius’s 
(ii’bl appearance, accu^lomed hintsclf to what he used to call, 
and his commentators and biographei's call after him, a dia- 
gnimi hand; and that he uniformly employed this disguised 
hand in writing these letters, in order to prevent detection. 
And this ingenious discovery was afterwards bi’ought forward 
Its an evidence of Buyd s good sense and discretion, and an 
additional demonstration thul he was the actual writer of 
ibe.’ie letters. “It would require strong proof indeed,” says 
Mr. Chalmers, to satisfy a reasonable mind that the waiter 
of Junius 3 Letters would send them to the printer in his real 
band-writing. It is impossible to conceive that such a man us 
Boyd would take such successful pains to disguise his hand¬ 
writing, if ho had not hud some design to deceive the world." 

But this is to involve the argument in even more self-con¬ 
tradiction than ever. Jimius, whoever he was, wrote his 
letters, wo are told, in a disguised hand-writing^ in order to 
a\(Uil detection; the letter whicli Almon saw was not a du 
gifised hand-writing^ but in the open and avowed hand-writing 
of Boyd, with which Almon was well acquainted, and which 
was made use of by Boyd in hh common transactions and 
correspondence. Upon their ow’ii reasoning, therefore, Boyd 
could not have been the author of the letters of Junius. 

But we are told, in reply to this second difficulty, that the 
disguised hand-writing of Boyd, though different finra Hs 
conirnon hand-writing, >vas nevertheless not so different, but 
that those who were foiniliar with the latter could easily trace 
its origin, and identify it with the former: I have, dreadv 
proved,” says Mr. Campocll, *nbat those who are awjquaiu ted with 
the one, would, upon inspection of tlie other, discorer a strong 
resemblance between them”* The result of course is, that 

* lafe of Boyd. p. 157> 
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Almon penetrated the deception, although from t momentary 
glance, while Woodfall was incapable of doing so, notwith¬ 
standing his superior opportunities. Yet surely never was 
such a dUguise cither attempted or conceived before. The 
author wishes, we are told, to dissemble bis hand-writing, iti 
order to avoid detection; and he devises a disguised hand 
writing that can only be traced home and identified by those 
who are acquainted with his common hand-writing; as if his 
common liand-writing could be identified by strangers as a 
matter of course. 

A disguised hand-writing that should conceal him from 
all who were ignonuit of his real hand-writing, and expose 
him to all who were acquainted with it, was a truly brilliant 
invention, and altogether worthy of Mr. Boyd’s country and 

E retensions. Yet, after all, we must not forget, that the 
and*writing supposed to have been seen by Almon, if 
Boyd’s at lul, was not the mystical, esoteric autography, the 
Ugx y^atfifAaTet of the initiated, the disguised character that 
could be detected by nobody but diose who were acquainted 
with his common writing, but the common and undisguised 
character itself, his general and avowed hand*wriling em¬ 
ployed on purposes of ordinary business, and which, says Mr. 
Almon, “ I know, in consequence of having received severni 
letters from him ooncebning books." 

But this is not the only disguise which Mr. Boyd must 
have had recourse to, and which be is admitted to have had 
recourse to, if he were the real author of these celebrated 
epistles. He must have disguised his usual style even more 
than his i^ual hand-writing, and that by the very extra* 
ordinaiy .assumption of an excellence which does not else¬ 
where appear to have belonged to him; for it is not pretended 
by any of his advocates that the general mefit of any one of 
his acknowledge productions is equal to the general merit of 
thf lietters of Junius; but merely asserted that there is in his 
works a general imitation of the manner of the latter, together 
with an occasional cony of his veiy phrases and images, and tluit 
he has at titnes proouced passages not inferior to some of the 
best that Junius ever wrote. Of all the characters,*’ says Mr. 
Chalmers himself, who knew Boyd personally, } have only 
met with one gentleman who is of opinion that he was able 
to Write Junius’s letters.’’ And Mr. Campbell has hence con* 
^ved it necessary to offer two reasons for this palpable 
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inferionty of style. The one is, that all the acknowledged 
productions of Boyd were written in a hurry— stans pede in 
ttwo,—while the letters of Junius, contrary indeed to his 
otherwise unifonn method, were possibly composed with con 
sidorable pains, nod corrected by numerous revisions. The 
other consists of a long extract from the llambler, in denial 
of the position that “ because a inau has once written well, 
he can never under any circumstances write ill."* 

Now the whole of this reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, is founded on gratuitous assumptions alone, and may 
be just as fairly applied to any one else of the supposed 
writers of the Letters of Junius as to Mr. Boyd. It is ad> 
iiiitted that he occasionally ivrote passages of considerable 
merit; and it is admitted also, that he was an imitator of 
Junius's style, and a frequent copyist of his very words and 
images. But this last fact is against Boyd, instead of being 
in his favour, for the stylo of Junius is original and strictly 
his own; ho is now here a copyist, and much less a copyist of 
himself, Boyd might characteristically write, as he has 
done in his Freeholder, " long enough have our eyes ached 
over this barren prospect, where no verdure of virtue quickens,'^ 
because Junius before him had written, “I turn with pleasure 
from that barren waste in which no salutary plant takes root, 
no verdure quickens;" but Junius could not write so, because 
his genius was far too fertile for him to be driven to the dire 
necessity of copying from his own metaphors, and even had 
he done it in the present instance, he was too manly a writer 
to have introduced into the simile the affected and con¬ 
temptible alliteration of verdure of virtue." 

If Boyd, therefore, wrote Junius, ho must have been poa 
scssed of powers of which ho has never otherwise given any 
evidence whatever, and must not only have disguised his hand, 
hut. as well obsorvad on a former occasion the late Mr. 
W. Woodfall, have disguised his style at the same time; and 
this too ** in that most exlraordinar}' way of writing above his 
own reach of literary talent," judging of his abilities from 
eveiy existing and acknowledged document. To conceive that 
a man of versatile genius might disguise his accustomed style 
of writing by adopting some other style on a level with his 
oirn, is not diflicult; but to conceive, under the circamstanccs 


* GauipbeU's Ufe of Boj'd, p. 31 
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of his mUhgnticated talents, that Boyd could disguise his 
a?owed style by assuming that of Junius, is to conceive, though 
the diBTerence between them was not altogedier so extreme, 
that a sign-post painter might disguise himself under the 
style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, or a street fiddler under that of 
Cramer 

In offect Boyd appears to have been an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of the writings of Junius, ambitious enough to try to 
imitate them, and vain enough to wish to be thought the 
author of them. By the deep interest he displayed in their 
behalf, he once or twice * induced his wife to challenge him 
uith having written them;—when accidentally taxed by Almon 
with the same fact, he could not restrain his feelings, and his 
cheeks flushed witli rapture beneath the suspicion: and when, 
upon a visit to Ireland in the year 1776, he wrote bis address 
to the electors of Antrim, under the title of “ The Free¬ 
holder,” he so far succeeded by eulogizing Junius, by quoting 
bis letters, and imiiatitig his manner, as to induce a few other 
persons to entertain the same idea, and, what was of no small 
gratification to him, to acquire the honour of being generally 
denominated Junius the Second. Yet, say his advocates, he 
never dared to avow tliat he was Junius, because Junius had 
declared in bis Dedication, ** 1 am the sole depositary of my 
own secret, and it sliall perish with me.” 

Upon the whole, however, these visits to Ireland ore by no 
means favourable to Mr. Boyds claims; for the letters of 
Junius published in August, 1768, under the s^Hit'ures of 
Atticua and Lucius, %vcre written during one of tho>n i and 
from the rapidity with which they seized hold of the events 
of the moment, and replied to the numerous vindications and 
apologies of the government-part}', muet have hten written (not 
at Belfast) but in London, or its immediate vitinUy\. While 

* GmupbeU'K iSfe of Bojd, p. 130. 

^ Campbell in his Life of Boyd, p. 22, relatea the followring anecdote <A 
that gentleman, which occurred during tho before-mentioned visit to Ireland 
in the summer of 1768. One evfiiing whilo Mr. Flood sat at his own 
table, after dinner, entertaining a large company, of which Mr. Boyd was 
one, he received an anonymous note, inclosing a letter on the state of parties 
Sindereomle, The note contained a request that Mr. Flood would 
peruse the inclosed letter, and that if it met his approbation he would get it 
publuked, which he accordingly did in a paper of the following morning, and 
the letter produced a very strong sensation on the public mind.*' Mr. 
CSampbell proceeds to state that et'ery endeavour was made, without effect, 
fiC discover the author: that lira Boyd always thought that Sindercombe was 
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his Tisit to the same country in 1770 was chicflj in eouso* 
q[uence of exti-eine pecuniary distress, which had oppressed 
nim for tho preceding eighteen months or two years, and had 
driven him from the world, through a fear of being arrested; 
such were the opposite circumstances of Junius, thut the latter 
was refusing, at this very moment, the moiety of the profits 
resulting from the sale of his own edition of his letters, re¬ 
peatedly pressed upon him, and to which he was fairly 
entitled; and offering, from a competent purse, a pecuniaiy 
indemniiicatiou to Woodfall on account of his prosecution by 
the crown. 

There is, however, a note inserted in Junius's own edition 
of these letters*, in relation to Lord Trnliam, and his base¬ 
ness to a young and confidential friend, that has been con¬ 
ceived by these same gentlemen as almost decisive in favour 
of Mr. Boyd’s pretensions; tho young man here alluded to 
having been, as it should seem, one of Mrs. Boj’d’s guar¬ 
dians ; the two families to which the fact relates, from the 
peculiar motives they possessed for keeping it a secret, not 
being supposed to have divulged it to any one, and Mrs. 
Boyd herself having only communicated it in stiict confi¬ 
dence to her husband. Yet the reader of the ensuing Private 

her hasband's production, and that many years afterwords she was satisfied 
that her conjecture was founded in fact.” If Mrs. Boyd were correct in her 
conjecture, as to her husband being the author of the letter under this signa¬ 
ture, it would of itself ad but indisputably prove that he was not the writer 
of the Letters of Junius; as on Dec. 20, 1772, nearly twelve months after 
Junins had censed to publish under this signature, and many months after he 
had declined to write under any other, Sindurcombe addresses the following 
card to him:— 

^or the Puhlie Advo'iiser. 

A CAm Dee. 26,1772. 

** SiHUKROOMBB laments that Junius is silent at a season that demands his 
utmost eloquence. Sindercombe has long w'aited with impatience for the 
completion of that promise, in which eves*/ friend to liberty is so deeply 
interested. Junius has long since pledged himself that the corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Townsheiid in Ireland * shall not be lost to the public/ He 
now calls upon Junius to fulfil that promise.” 

That is Boyd, the writer of Junius as Campbell contends, calb upon him¬ 
self to fulfil a promise which lie hud not the smallest intention to ps^orm, as 
may be seen by reference to Private Letter, No. 63. Sindercombe ba rigim- 
ture of some peculiarity, and never appeared in the Public Advertiser during 
the neriod in which the writtf of the letters of Junius was a cone^Mudeat 
in that paper, which the reader will perceive was from April 2^ 1767, to 
May 12, 1772. 

* Letter, No. 67. 
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letters, after witnessing the rapidity witli which Junius be* 
came informed of Mr. Garrick's intimation to the king, and 
Swinney’s risit to Lord G. Sackyille, will have no difficulty 
in conceiving that Junius, though totally unacquainted witn 
Mr. Boyd or his family, might have easily acquired a know¬ 
ledge of secrets far more securely locked up than the present. 
In reality, from Mr. Campbell s own relation of this aneodote, 
it seems rather a matter of wonder that it should have been a 
secret to any one, tlian that it should have been known to Ju¬ 
nius p.t the time of his narrating it; for it appears that at * 
least six persons were privy to the transaction almost froTU its 
first existence: the debauchee and the prostitute, the iryured 
bridegroom and his two bi'others, and Mrs. Boyd as a part of 
the bridegroom's family*.—Yet, from these three slender 
facts,—Boyd's imitation of the style of Junius, Almon's sus¬ 
picion concerning his hand writing, and the anecdote of Lord 
Irnham, in conjunction with a few others of a nature merely 
oollatcnil, and which, when separated from them, prove no¬ 
thing whatever, these gentlemen undertake to ** regard it as 
a moral certainty that Macaulay Boyd did write the letters of 
Junius, "f 

The late Mr. Woodfallt, indeed, made no scruple of denying 
the assertion peremptorily, admitting, at the same time, that 
ho was not absolutely certain who did write them. But this 
testimony, it seems, though from the printer of the letters 
themselves, and who, moreover, through the who^e period of 
their publication, was in habits of confidential corres| '>ndenc6 
with tlio author, is of no consequence. Let us see by what 
curious process of logic this testimony is attempted to be 
invalidated: the reader will meet with it in Mr. CbaJmors's 
pamphlet, who thus observes and reasons- 

A few weeks after the publication of' AlnSPnk Anecdotes,’ 
in 1707, Mr. H. S. Woodf^l, meeting the anecdote writer at 
Longman’s shop, complimented him on his entertaining book; 

* Letter, No. 67, with a note by Janiiii.->Bi>. 

t ^ee ChaUneta’e Sapplemrnt, p. 9i, Oampbell’e Life, 178, 277. 

t ‘it may be fit to explain tbatthera are in eonnnection with Junins threa 
WoodfaU's-~the &tber, Mr. Henry Saupaon Woodfidl; the ion, Mr. George 
Woodfaii; and the grandson; the fint, the original publisher of the Letten 
af Juitiat; the second, the publisher c^the editions of 1812 and 1814; and 
the third, the present Mr. Henry Woodfall, who prints this new ed tnis 
-It Bohn's Si .iidasd Libmry.—En. 
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but said that he was * mistaken in supposing Mr. Boyd to 
ha\e been the author of Junius's Letters;’ and then ndded, 
with an emphasis, that ‘ Mr. Boyd was not the author of them.’ 
To these emphatical observations Mr, Alinoii replied that 
*he had im doubt of Mr. Jkn'd’s being the nutlior of those 
letters; that as you, Mr. H. S. Woodiall, never knew who 
was the author, you cannot undertake to say who was not the 
author of those letters.’ Mr. Woodfull departed without 
making any reply. What reply could lie make? It is ab- 
- surd in any man, who does not know tlie author of Junius’s 
letters, to say that Macaulay Boyd was not llio writer of them 
in opposition to affirmative proofs. Yet Mr. U. S. Woodfall 
afterwards told Mr. L. D. Campbell that ‘Mr. Boyd was not 
the writer of Junius’s letters,’ without pretending, however, 
that he knew the true author.” 

Now every one who knew Mr. H. S. Woodfall, knew him 
also to be a man of strict unimpeachable veracity; a man who 
would not have ventured to speak decisively upon this or any 
other point, if he had not had very sufficient grounds. We 
are asked what reply he could have made ? and are told that 
his negative assertion was absurd against the affirmative 
proofs offered. These affirmative proofs have been already 
sufficiently noticed; our next business then is to state what 
reply Mr. Woodfall could have made if he had chosen, and 
jierhaps would have made if he had been ditferontlv addressed, 
of the absurdity of which the reader shall determine wlien ho 
has perused it: it shall be founded upon negative arf/uments 
alone. Woodfall well knew the hand writings of both Junius 
and Boyd, and was in possession of many copies of both; and 
knowing them he well knew they were different. He well 
knew that Junius was a man directly implicated in the circle 
of the court, and immediately privy to its most secret in¬ 
trigues ; and that Boyd was very differently^ situated, and 
that whatever information he collected was by circuitous 
channels alone. Junius he knew to be a man of affluence, 
considerably superior to his own wants, refusing remunera¬ 
tions to which he was entitled, and offering reimbursements 
to those who suffered on his account;—Boyd to be labouring 
under great pecuniary difficulties, and ready to accept what¬ 
ever was offered him; or, in the language of Mr Alrnon, 
** a broken gentleman without a guinea in his po'ket.* Ju 
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nios he knew to bo a man of consideraUj more than his own 
age» who, from a long and matured experience of the world, 
was entitled to read him lessons of moral and prudential 
philosophy; Boyd to bo at the same time a veij young man 
who had not even reached his msgority, totally without plan, 
and almost without experience of any kind, who in tho pros¬ 
pect of divulging himself to Woodfall, could not possibly nave 
written to him “after long ejrpeiience of the world, T affirm 
beforo (rod 1 never knew a rogue who was not unhappy f." 
Boyd he knew to be an imitator and copyist of Junius; Junius 
to be no imitator or copyist of any man, and least of all of 
himself. Junius he knew to be a decided mixed-monarchist, 
who opposed tho ministry upon constitutional priticiples; 
Boyd to be a wild random republican, who opposed them 
upon revolutionary views: Junius to be a writer who could 
not have adopted tho signature of Demoorates or Democrati- 
cus; Boyd a writer who could, and who, we are told, did do 
so ill perfect uniformity with his political creed. Woodfall, 
it is tme. did not pretend to know Junius personally, but 
from his hand-writing, his style of composition, age, politics, 
rank in life, and pecuniary affluence, he was perfectly as 
eured that Junius could not be Boyd. 

It was possible, therefore, for Mr. H. S. Woodfall to have 
made some reply if be had chosen; and it was possible also 
for him to have said, without absurdity, and in oppositiou to 
the affirmative proofs of his biographers, that Macaulay Boyd 
was not the writer of Junius's Letters. 

A thousand other proofs, equally cogent and insurmount* 
able, might be advanced, if necessaiy, against the preten¬ 
sions of Mr. Boyd. Among these let the reader compare 
the letter of Junius, subscribed ** Vindex,*' March 6, 1771, 
Miscellaneous Letters, No. 91, in which he pgblicly ridicules 
Mr. Laughlin Maclean, upon his defence of the ministiy, in 
regard to the Falkland Islands Mr. Laughlin Maclean is 

* B(^d was bom in October, 1740, and Juniof*! fint letter, under the 
dnature of Poplicola, appeared in the Public Advertuer, April 28, 1767, 
when Boyd had not, as yet, attoiued his 21st year. 

+ Private Letter, No. 44. 

t This Mr. Laughlin Maclean ii the person whom a writer in 1849 in the 
iPoriA BrUiah Jteview (8ir David Brewster, it is said) has started as a new 
candidate for the honours of Junins. But the references in the test appear 
rdBcieut to dispose of the new claimant; that is, snpporing Junius wm rt»* 
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well known to have been the best and steadiest friend that 
Boyd ever possessed; and a friend who adhered to him un 
intemiptedly from 1764 to 1778*, in which year Maciean 
commenced a voyage to India, upon official business relating 
to the Nabob of Arcot. It was Maclean who, according to his 
biographer, furnished Boyd with the greater part of the seccet 
transactions of our own government, and the inteltigence he 
made use of in relation to the oriental concerns of the Nabob. 
Mahomed Ali Khan; who largely and liberally assisted him 
with pecuniary aid while at home, and “ ftuthfully promised 
him he would, on his return from India, assist in clearing 
him from all his pecuniary difficulties." The proofs are un¬ 
questionable, that the above letter was written by Junius; and 
Uiat he wrote it also in contempt and ridicule of Lnughlin 
Maclean, who, instead •of being, as Mr. Campbell affirms, an 
opponent of the ministry at this time, was an avowed de¬ 
fendant of them. Will Mr. Boyd's biographers and advo¬ 
cates, after this anecdote, so far vilify his memory as to con¬ 
tend that it was written by himself? 

dex, and wrote the commentary on Maclean referred to, and which will be 
found in our second volume. Setting aside the great mistake committed in 
the article alluded to, os to the personal history of Maclean, there is nothing 
known of him to warrant the conclusion that ho was competent to draw 
the bow of Junius; moreover, in the years 1769 and 1770, when Juniui 
was ill hot war, and unceasingly directing his keenest shafts against the 
mifiiiitry, Mr. Mnclcnn u'as absorbed in his own pecuniary difficulties, con- 
Aeqtient on pmbling in India stock; and in 1772 he was collector at Phila¬ 
delphia, while J unius is known to have been writing in London,— Ed. 

* See Mr. Campl^H’s Life of Boyd, pp. 117, 125, 209, 210. In p. 141, he 
gives us the following account of Mr. Boyd, in support of his assertion that 
he was the writer of these letters. ** From this time [Nov. 27, 1771] till 
the 20th of January following, Mr. Boyd's whole time was occupied in 
ei^uiing the law books and state trials above mentioned, and in writing 
with^is usual secrecy for the Public Advertiser: Junius's elaborate letter to 
Lord Mansfield, in which he strove hard to make good his charge against 
him, is dated the 21 st of January, 1772: about three weAs after the puUi- 
cation of this letter, Mr. Boyd went to Ireland ; and Junins ceased to write 
under that signature for the Public Advertii-er.” The reader will peraeive 
by a reference to Private Letters, Nt»B..40 and 48, that the letter to Lord 
Mansfield was finished some considerable time before it made its appearance 
in the Public Advertise.; and by combing the dates of the Private Letters, 
subsequent to that publication, up to March 5,1772, of which there an no 
less than seven, he will be saluted that it was totally impossible for the 
writer of the Letters of Junius to hpve beei hi Ireland at tlm perii^ described 
Vy Mr. Giiiii|)belL 
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Of all the reputed authors of these celebrated addresses, 
Danuing, Lord Ashburton, offers the largest aggregate d 
liaim in his favour; and, but for a few facts which seem 
decisive against him, might fairly be admitted to have 
beeu the real Junius. His age ana rank in life, his talents 
and learning, (though |>erhaps not dassicai Learning.) Ids 
bnlUant wit, and sarcastic hubii, liis common residence, dur* 
ing the period in question, his political principles, attach¬ 
ments and antipathies, conspire jn marking him as the man : 
but, unfortunately for such a conclusion, Dunning was Soli- 
citor-Generol at the time these letters first appeared, and for 
more tlian a twelvemonth afterwards: and Junius himself 
lias openly and solemnly affirmed, I am no »a«*y^r ly pro* 
fission; nor do I pretend to be moro deeply read than every 
English goiitleraan should be in the la\vs of liis country."* 
Dunning was a man of high unblemished honour, as well os 
of high independent principles; it cannot, therefore, be 8Up« 
posed that he would have vilified the King, while one of 
the lung’s confidential servants and councillors: nor would 
he, as a barrister, have written to Woodfall in tlie course of 
0 confidential correspondence, I am advimi that no jury 
will find ’* a bill f. 

Another person who has bad a claim advanced in his favour 
upon the same subject is tlio late celebrated Henry Flood, 
M.P. of Ireland. Now, without wandering at large for 
proofs that Mr. blood could not have been the writer of the 
Letters of Junius, it is only sufficient to call tlite reader's 
attention to the two following facts, which are decisiv,, of the 
subject in question. 

First, Mr. Flood was in Ireland throughout a great part of 
the summer of 1708, and at a time when Junius, whoever he 
may have been, was perpetually corresponding with the 
printer of ihQ.Puhlk Advertiser, and with a ’rapidity which 
could not have Dcen maintained, not only in Ireland, but even 
at a hundred, and occasionally at leas than fifty miles’ distance 
from the British mciro|x>U3. This fact may be collected, 
among other authorities, from the following passage in Mr. 
Campbell's Life of Bcyd, and is just /as adverse to tlm pre* 
tensions of the one. as of the other. / 


* pM^iee to Jnuitia. 


f FiiTste Letter, He, 18b 
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*• In the samner of 1708 Boyd went to Ireland for a fefi 
months, on some private business. During his stay in Dub¬ 
lin he was constantly in the company of Mr. Flood.” 

Next, by turning to the private letter of Junius, No. 44, 
of the date of Nov. 27, 1771, the reader will find the follow¬ 
ing paragraph; “ I fear your friend Jerry Dyson will Icse 
his Irish pension. Say “ received.” The mark received 
occurs, accordingly, in the Public Advertiser of the day en 
suing. Now by tuniing to the Irish debates of this period, 
we shall find that the question concerning this pension was 
actually determined by the Irish Farlianient Just two days 
before tho date of the above mentioned private letter, and 
that Mr. Flood was one of the principal opponents of the 
grant, a circumstance w'hich precludes the possibility of be¬ 
lieving him to have written the letter in question. We shall 
extract the article from whence this information is derived, 
from tho Public Advertiser of Dec. 18,1771. 

Authentic copy of the conclusion of the spt-ech which Mr. Flood made 
in the Irish House of Comniuns, on Mondiiy the 2Cth of November last, 
when the debate on the pension of Jeremiah Hyson, Ksq., came on before the 
committee of supplies: 

“- Hut of nil the burthens which it has pleased government to lay 

upon our devoted shoulders, that which is the subject of the present debate 
is the most grievous and intoleniblc.—Who does not know Jeremiah Dyson, 
Bsq. I—We know little of him indeed, otherwise than by his name in our 
pension list; but there are others wlto know him by his actions. This is he 
who is endued with those happy talents, that he has served every admi¬ 
nistration, and served every one with equal success—a civil, pliable, good- 
natured gentleman, who will do what you will, and say what you please-— 
for payment. 

Here Mr. Flood was interrupted, and called to order by Hr. M-, who 

urged that more respect ought to be paid to Mr. Dyson ns one of his Majesty's 
officers, and, as such, one whom his Majesty was graciously pleased to repose 
confidence in. However Hr. Flood went on. 

** As to the royal confidence reposed in Mr. Dyson, his gracious Majesty 
(whom God long preserve) has been graciously lavish of 4t, not only to Mr. 
Dyson, but to the friends of Mr. Dyson; and I ;hink the choice was good: 
the royal secrets will, I dm-e sny, be very secure in their breasts, not only for 
the love they bear to his gracious Majesty, but for the love they bear them^ 
selves. In the present case, however, we do not want to be informed of that 
part of Mr. Dyson's character; we know enough of him—everybody knows 
enough of him—ask the British treasury—the British council— adc any 
Englishman who he is, what he is—they can all tell you, ffw the gmitlenan 
is well know)'..—But what hnve we to do with bimi He never servel 
Ir jlund, nor the friends of Ireland. And if this distressed kingdom ms aem 
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bcinfltft! kf liii counMl, iatemt, or lerriee. I lee no good cmm whj tbii 
kingdom Aonld nmurd him. Let the hononiable inemberi of thii nouee 
oonrfder thio, end give their voicei aocoFdingIj.-»For Qod's eake let every 
men coneult hie eonocieiice; if Jeremmh Dyion, Beq., shell be fbuid to de> 
oerve this pension, let it be eontinned; if not^ let it be lopped off our revenue 
•• burthensome and unnecessary. 

Let US proceed to tlie pretensions that hare been offered 
on the part of Lord George Sackville as the real Junius 
The evidence is somewhat indecisive even to the present 
hour. Sir William Draper divided his suspicions between 
this nobleman and Mr. Burke, and upon the personal and 
unequivocal denial of tlie latter, he transferred them en* 
tirely to the former: and that Sir William was not the only 
person who suspected his lordship even from the first, is evi* 
dent from the private letter of Junius, which asserts that 
Swinney had actually called upon Lord Sackville and taxed 
him with being Junius, to his face*. This letter is, in fact, 
one of the most curious of the whole collection: if written 
by Lord George Sackville it settles the point at once; and, 
if not written by him, presup[) 08 e 8 an acquaintance with his 
lordship's family, his sentiments and his connections, so inti¬ 
mate as to excite no small degree of astonishment. JuniUs 
was informed of Swinney's having called upon Lord George 
Sackville, very shortly after his coll, and he knew that before this 
time he had never spoken to him in his life. It is certain, 
then, that Lord George Sackville was early and generally sus¬ 
pected : tliat Junius kuew him to be suspected without assert- 
ting, as in the case of the author of The Whig,"’ f &i , that 
he was suspected wrongfully; and that this nobleman, tf not 
Junius himself, must have been In habits of close and inti¬ 
mate friendship with him. The talents of Lord George Sack- 
T^e were well known and admitted, and his political prin- 
nples led him to the same side of the question that was so 
oratmly espoused by Junius. It is said, however, that on one 
occasion hu lordship privately observed to a friend of his, 
** I should be proud to be capable of writing as Junius baa 
done; but there are many passages in his letters 1 should be 
veiy Sony to have written.” I Such a declaration, however, 

* Privftta Letter, No. 0. t Id. No. 28. 

t Bee Chalmen'i Ap*«ndix to the St^plamental Apology, p. 7. 

v«n»i G 
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it too geneidl to be in anj way cooclusive; even JnniuB hiiB- 
self might, in a subsequent period, have regretted that be 
had written some of the passages that occur in his letters. 
In the case of his letter to Junia, we know he did, from hu 
own avowal. It is nevertheless peculiarly hostile to the Ojp 
nion in favour of Lord George Sackville, that Junius should 
roundly have accused him of want of courage, as he has done 
in Miscellaneous Letters, Ko. 7. And if we examine into 
his lordship 8 style, and even into his own opinion of his own 
style, we shall meet with facts not much less hostile. Of his 
own composition he thus speaks in a letter published shortly 
after his return from Germany, drawn up m justification of 
his conduct at the battle of Minden:—** I had rather upon 
this occasion submit myself to all the inconveniences uuit 
may arise from the want of style than borrow assistance from 
the pm of others^ as I can have no hopes of establishing my 
character, but from the force of truth.” 

And that his lordship has not in this passage spoken with 
on undue degree of self-modesty, will, we think, be evident 
from the following copy df a letter addressed by himself, upon 
the preceding subject, to his friend Colonel Fitzroy. 

Copy op Lobs G. SaokvilIib's Lxtxbb zo Coloksl Fuzbot. 

Dear Sir, Minden, Auguit 2,1759. 

The orders of yesterday, you may believe, affect me very sensibly. His 
Serene Highness has been pleased to judge, condemn, and censure me, with¬ 
out hearing me, in the most cruel and unprecedented manner; as he nevw 
asked me a single question in explanation of anything he might disapprove: 
and as he must have formed his opinion upon the report of others, it was 
still harder he would not give me on opportunity of first speaking to him 
upon the subject: but you know, even in more trifling matters, that hard 
blows are sometimes unexpectedly given. If anybody hu a rig^t to say that 
I hesitated in obeying orders, it is you. I will relate what 1 know of 
and then appeal to you for the truth of it 

When you brought me orders to advance with the ^tish eavaJty, I wu 
near the village of Halen, 1 think it is called, I mean that pfam which ^ 
Saxons burnt I wu there advanced by M. Malhorte’s uder, and no fhrtlwr, 
When you came to me. Idgoniu followed almut instantly; he said, die 
whole cavalry wu to advance. I was muled what to do^ and begged the 
fiivDur of yon to cany me to tho Duke, that I might ask an explana¬ 
tion of bis orders:—but that no time might be losl^ I sent Smith with 
ordein to bring on the British cavaliy, u they had a wood before they cmM 
advance, as jrov dirsoted, and 1 ledmoed, by the time 1 had aetn Us Ssium 
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1 ihonld find tbem fiinniiig beyond the eroovL Thu prooeeding oi 
Mine might pomibly be wron^; but 1 am aure the aerviee could notiufier, aa 
■0 delay araa oocaaioned by it. The duke then ordered me to leoTe aome 
aqmidrona upon the r^ht, which I did, and to advance the reat to aupport the 
lafimtrr. Thia I declare I did, aa faat aa I imagined it waa right in cavalry to 
maRh La bne. I once halted by Lord Oranby to complete my fimning the 
whole. Upon hia advancing the left before the right I again aent to him to 
•top >-4ieaaid,aa the prince had ordered ua to advance, he thought we ahould 
move forward. I then let him proceed at the rate he liked, and kept my 
right up with him aa regularly aa I could, *tili we got to the rear of in* 
friitry and our batteries. We both halted t<^>ther, and afterwords received 
no order, 'till that which was brought by tiSolunel Web and the Duke of 
fiidimond, to extend in one line to the moroas. It waa accordingly executed; 
and then, instead of finding the enemy’s cavalry to charge, as 1 expected, the 
battle waa declared to be gained, and we were told to dismount our men. 

This, 1 protest, ia all 1 know of the matter, and 1 was never so surprised, 
as when I heard the prince was dissatisfied that the cavalry did not move 
sooner up to the infiuitry. It ia not my buainesa to ask, what the disp<wition 
originally waa, or to find &ult with anything. All I insist upon is, that I 
obeyed the orders I received, as punctually as 1 was able; and if it was to 
do over again, 1 do not think 1 would liave executed them ten minutes sooner 
than 1 did, now I know the ground, and what was expected; but, indei^, 
we were above an hour too late, if it was the duke’s intention to have made 
the cavalry pass before our in&ntry and artillery, and charge the enemy’s 
Ime. 1 cannot think that was his meaning, as all the orders ran to sustain 
our infiuitryand it appears, that both Lord Ghranby and 1 understood we 
were at our posts, by our halting, when we got to the roar of our foot. 

I hope I have stated imparni^y the part of this transacdon that comes 
within yonr knowledge. If I have, I must beg you would declare i1^ so as 
I msy make use of it in your absence t for it is impossible to sit silent under 
such i^roach, when I am conscious of having dona the best that was in my 
power.—Por Qod’s sake, let me see you, before you go to Englsnd. 

£ am, my dmm Sir, 

lour fiuthful humble Servant, 

GBOBCIB SACKVIUiB. 


Upon the claim, then, of Lord George Sackville to the 
honour of httving written the Letters of Juniug. the aboTe are 
the chief fact8«which the editor ia able to fay before his 
leedere; he has laid them accordingly, and sl^l conclude 
with leaving them to the exercise of their own judgment. 
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Or. Good, in the above elaborate dissertation, appears la 
have fairly cleared the stage of all pretenders to Janius's 
honours up to the period of his editorship in Sixteen 

years later he seems to have considered the mystery as iu< 
scrutable os ever, though he admits that at the time he wrote 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis had not been publicly ad' 
danced. But with a full knowledge of Mr. Taylor’s book— 
Junius Identified with a Distinguished Living Character^"— 
he still continued sceptical; and in a letter addressed to Mr 
Barker, concludes despairingly, with the expression, “thatthe 
gi'eat political enigma of the eighteenth century was likely to 
lie beyond tlie fathoming of any line and plummet that will 
be applied to it in our days.” We insert the entire letter 
from the late Mr. Barker's pleasant volume of literary 
melange on the Junius question. 

Dxxb Sm, “ Ouildford Street, Oct. 13, 1826. 

" Accept my thanke for your obliging copy of youf fint letter on the lubject 
of Junius and Sir Philip Francis. Many years ago, as you perhaps nuiy be 
aware, I entered at fuU ^eed into this retearck, and heal the buah in every 
direction. At that time, however, the claims of Sir Philip Francis had not 
been advanced, at least not before the public. But had they been brought 
forward, the aignments by which it is obvious they may be met, and many 
of which you have yourself ably handled, would, 1 think, have succeeded in 
putting him aa com^etely out of the list as all the other competitors appear 
to be put whose friends have undertaken to bring them forwai^. The ques¬ 
tion is, nevertheless, one of great interest, as well on the score of national 
history, as of litera^ curiosity. Tet, like many other deeiderata, 1 am 
afraid it is likely to he beyond the fathoming of any line and plummet tlut 
will be applied to it in our days. I shall always be happy to hear of your 
mccess, and am, dear Sir, faithfully youn^ 

** To E. H. Bxeksb, Esq." J. M. GOOD.'* 

It will be observed, in the above, that Dr. Good indirectly 
acknowledges the authorship of the PrelvwinMry Essay ; and, 
on s jkch authentioation, his letter maj be here propwly ap¬ 
pended.—E d. 



JUNIUS, 

<UR£FULLT COLLATED WITH THE AUTHOU'S CORttBOTSD EO1T10S. 


DEDICATION TO THE ENGLISH NATION, 


REMARKS ON THE DEDICATION. 

[The Author of these Letters had the prudence or the good fortune te 
discontinue them, at a time when the name of Junius still retained all its 
first popularity. He was proudly conscious of their excellence, and believed 
them to be destined to literary immortality. In the course of their first 
publication, some of them had been, without his permission, collected and 
republished. At the close of the whole, he prepared them to be reprinted in 
that form in which he seems to have wished them ever after to appear. This 
Dedication was then prefixed, to express the Author's gratitude for the en* 
thusiastic applause with which his letters had been honoured, to recall upon 
them the popular curiosity, to suggest forcibly to the minds of careless rimdera 
the princi^ topics of which the Letters treated, and to explain that his Booh 
was not to be TvgtadeA so much in the light of a collection of fugitive persomd 
satires, as in that of a system of fundamental principles of British Liberty 
and Political Law, unfolded in a practical application of them, which waa 
well adapted to confirm their truth, and to evince thhir importance. 

He bMpeaks the continued partiality of the nation to hit wo. \ by re> 
preaenting it as the nursling of their favour. He boasts, that it cannot but 
survive the interest of those ten^rary and personal matters to which it owes 
a part of its present celebrity, ne describes the principles which it inculcates, 
as worthy to make the people value it as a tit •I’U, and transmit it to 

their posterity with the same care with which they would perpetuate the 
Constitution which% vind^tes and explains. For the b^tmness of these 
asaomptioiia, he apologises, by observing, that the concealment of his person 
mid., real name, takes away from his vanity whatever might appear par^ 
ticuhriy weak, or might prove the most ofibwive. He maintains that the 
iioeessi^ for hindering the creation of precedenta fiital to Liberty, makee it the 
duty of the Feo^e to watch against even the slightest mcroaclmwnte of the 
Rxeentive Powm, as if these were innovations establishing, at once, the 
Reign of Despotism. Allnding to the grmt question of parliamentary pri- 
vile^ which at the moment engrossed pnblic attention, namely, whether the 
pnww of the House of Oonunona to incapacitate any of its members, by a 
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•hnple mu of expuMon, ficom being i»«ieeted to icrve in tike periinneBt okrt 
of which he hae l^en expelled; Junius boldly asserts that the scweteignty is 
in the whole nation, not merely in its legislative representatives; uges, that 
this is, both directly, and by frequent implication, the genuine doctrine of the 
fundamental laws and the forms of the constitution; and earnestly warns the 
people to make such conditions, as should leave this principle no longw in 
doubt or contest with those whom they might choose to be their RqnesentOf 
tives at the next general election. The liberty of the press, and the right of 
juries to return in nil cases a general verdict, he with equal earnestness dn> 
scribes as of infinite consequence to the support of British Freedom; the dis* 
cussions in which Junius had engaged, and the judicial trialB which his and 
other similar publications had pr^uced, having brought these two great safe¬ 
guards of public writers into eager controversy, he, in a truly patriotic qiirit, 
is anxious rightly to impress the community with their vital importance and 
constitutional bearings. An alarm which had not yet subsided, had been 
excited in regard to them, and J unins was anxious to keep alive the alarm 
till the wishes of the people had prevailed and claimed respect for the exertions 
which he had himself made on account of these objects. The general 
election that approached was the sole occasion on which he suppos^ that 
the people might command the redress of every grievance. Junius makes it 
therefore, in this Dedication, his leading theme to rouse all the patriotism of the 
people to an eager and resolute expectation of that event. He concludes with 
one of those flashes of haughty, indignant sentiment, in which one of his 
powers as a writer consists. Such is the purport of this preliminary essay; 
evidently intendod to sum up the Author’s merits, to state what was his |wi- 
mary dcsi^, to make a last impression that should hinder those from bang 
efia^ which he had so successfully made before. It does not appear to have 
been laboured with Junius’s happiest skill, nor with the most ardent and 
trained exertion of the energies of his mind. He seems to have sitten down to 
write i^ while its particular design was but obscurely conceived, while his 
imagination was still in a sort of tumultuous ferment with the ideas which it 
contains. It was probably finished at one sitting, with labour of thought 
rather exerted successively upon each particular part, than expanded, in the 
progress of the composition, to a close consideration ^ the entire scope that 
should give unity and eflfect to the whole. 

It is, however, a genuine compositbn of J nnius. The general cast of thought; 
the structure and the colours of the style, rather expressing the native character 
of the Author's genius, than bearing the marks of cold, artificial imitatiem; 
the combination of reasoning, with the gorgeous ornaments of fancy, and 
with those incessantly bursting fires of lofty and ardent ^timent, which are 
kindled only in great minds, infiillibly bespeak m this Dedication the spirit 
of Junius; and would enable us easily to distii^ush it as his, even if it did 
not appear in connection with bis Letters. When it is noticed as not the 
most powerfully written or the most correctly and elaborately finished ef idl 
his pieces, it is not meant to deny that it is well adapted to tne use for which 
it was intended, and worthy of the admirable letters to which it is prefixed.] 


1 DEDICATE to TOO A collectioii of letters, written by one of 
yourselves for the comi&:ii benefit of us all The^ woiil4 
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Mver have grown to this aine, without jour oontinued en- 
oouragmnent and applause. To me they oriffinally owe 
nothing, but a healthy, sanguine constitution. ■ Under your 
care they have thriven. To you they are indebted for what¬ 
ever strength or beau^ they possess. When kings and 
mimsters are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and when measures 
are only felt in their remotest consequences, this book will, I 
believe, be found to contain principles worthy to be trans¬ 
mitted to posterity. When you leave the unimpaired, / 
hereditary freehold to your children, you do but half your I 
duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, unless thef 
wssessors have sense and spirit enough to defrnd them.l 
This is not the language of vanity. If T am a vain man, my 
gratification lies within a narrow circle. 1 am the sole 
depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me*. 

If an honest man, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal 
for the public service has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an invasion of 
your political constitution, however minute the instance may 
appear, to pass by, without a determined, persevering resist¬ 
ance. One precedent creates another. They soon accumu¬ 
late, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is 
doctrine, hlxaraples are supposed to j ustify the most dangerous 
measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws, which protect 
us in our civil rights, grow out of the constitution, and that 
they must fall or flourish with it. This is not the ‘ause of 
faction, or of pai1y, or of any individual, hut tho common 
intei^t of eveiy man in Britain. Although the king should 
continue to support his present system of government, the 
period is not very distant, at which* you will have the means 
of redress in /our own power. It may be tiearer perhaps 
than any of us expect, and I would warn you to be prepared 
for it. The king may possibly be advised to dissolve the 
present Parliament a year or two before it expires of course, 
and precipitate a new election, in hopes of taking the nation 


♦ It would sppenr otherwiie from Private Letter, No. 8, unlen it weis 
wrttflB to tnyttifr Woodfall, wWcli is firobable, from the gieat cam /ariui 
tow to pnsme bis incognita towards the printer.—En. 
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by surprise. If such a m3asure be in agitation* this TOiy 
caution may defeat or preveut it*. 

1 cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert the free¬ 
dom of election, and vindicate your exclusive right to choose 
your representatives. But other questions have Men started, 
on which your determination should be equally clear and 
unanimous. Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be 
instilled into your children, that the liberty of the press is the 
palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englishman, and that the right of juries to return a general 
verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is an essential part of our 
constitution, not to be controlled or limited by the judges, nor 
in any shape questionable by the legislature. The power of 
King, Lords, and Commons is not an arbitrary power. They 
are the trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee-simple 
is in US. They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we say that the legislature is bupreme, we mean that it is the 
highest power known to the constitution:—that it is the 
highest in comparison with the other subordinate powers 
established by the laws. Tn this sense, the word supreme is 
relative, not absolute. The power of the legislature is limited, 
not only by the general rules of natural justice, and the wel¬ 
fare of the community, but by the forms and principles of our 
particular constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we must 
admit, that King, Lords, and Commons have no rule to direct 
their resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive power in the 
same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. But 1 am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice 
of seven hundred jtersous, notoriously corrupted by the crown, 
whether seven millions of their equals shall be freemen or 
slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, when 
they sacrifice those of the nation, is no cb^k to a brutal, 
degenerate mind. Without insisting upon me extravagant 
concession made to Harrv the Eighth, there are instances, in 

* The object to have been* oceompliehed by obtaining a new ParliameBt 
does not appear to have been of sufficient force to have precipitated such a 
measure; and was, in conseqnence, relinquished : on which account the pas' 
liament in question a is not dissolved till September 30,1774* after ha^g 
existed upwards of sis. yeara—EOb 
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Uie hiBtoij of other couutries, of a formal, deliberate emTender 
of poblic liberty into the hands of the soyereign. If 
England does not share the same fate, it is because we have 
better resources, than in the virtue of either House of Parliar 
ment 

T said that the liberty of the press is the palladium of all 
your rights, and that the right of juries to return a general 
verdict IS part of your constitution. To preserve the whole 
system, you must correct your legislature. With regard to 
any influence of the constituents over the conduct of the repre¬ 
sentative, there is little difference between a scat in Parlia¬ 
ment for seven years and a seat for life. The prospect of 
your resentment is too remote; and although the fast session 
of a septennial Parliament be usually employed in courting 
the favour of the people, consider that, at this rate, your 
representatives have six years for offence, and but one for 
atonement. A death-bed repentance seldom reaches to resti¬ 
tution. If you reflect that in the changes of administration, 
which have marked and disgraced the present reign, although 
your warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested with 
the lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and though 
other reliefii or improvements have been held forth to the 
people, yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or 
encouraged a bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
but that (whoever was minister) the opposition to this mea¬ 
sure, ever since the septennial act passed, has been constant 
and uniform on the part of Government—you cannot but con¬ 
clude, without a possibility of a doubt, that long parliaments 
are the foundation of the undue influence of the crowt:. This 
influence answers every purpose of arbitrary power to the 
crown, with an expense and oppression to the people, which 
would be unnecessary in an arbitrary Government. The best 
of our ministers And it the easiest and mQst compendious 
mode of conddbting the King's aflairs; and all ministers have 
a general interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is 
eilmcient to support them in office, without any assistance 
from personal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or experi¬ 
ence. It promises evety gratification to avarice and ambition, 
and secures impunity.—^These are truths unquestionable.-^ 
If they make no impression, it is because they are too vulgar 
and notorious. But tbe inattention or indifference of the 
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nation has continued too long. You are roused at last to a 
sense of your danger.—The remedy ^ill soon be in your 

? ow6r. If Junius lives, you shall often be reminded of it 
f, when the opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do 
your duty to youselves and to your posterity—to God and to 
your country, 1 shall have one consolation left, in common 
with the meanest and basest of mankind.—Civil liberty may 
still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER I. 

TO THE PBINTEB GF THE F0BUO ADVEBTIBER, 

Bn, January 21, 1702. 

The submission of a free people to the executive nuthon^ 
of government, is no more tiian a compliance with laws which 
they themselves have enacted. While the national honour is 
firmly maintained abroad, and while Justice is imparlinUy ad¬ 
ministered at home, the obedience of the 8ul)Ject will bo 
voluntary, oheerfiil, and 1 might almost say, unlimited. A 
generous nation is grateful even for the preservation of its 
rights, and willingly extends the respect due to the office of n 

g ood prince into an aiTection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
eart and understanding of an Englishman, is a rational at¬ 
tachment to the guardian of the laws. Pr^udices and pas¬ 
sion have sometimes carried it to a criminal length; and, 
whatever foreigners may imagine, we know that ^mglishmen 
have erred as much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons 
and families, as they ever did in defence of what they thought 
most dear and interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see such a temper 
insulted, or abused. In reading the histepr of a free people, 
whose rights h^ve been invaded, we are interested in their 
cause. Our own feelings tell us how long they ought to have 
aobmitted, and at what moment it would have been treacheiy 
to themselves not to have resisted. How much warmer will 
be our resentment, if experience should bring the fia^tal ez- 
am^e home to ourselves 1 

llie situation of this country is alarming enough to rouse 
the attention of every man, who pretendli to a concern for 
the publie welfare. Appearances justify suspieioD, and, when 
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the safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of 
inquiry. Let us enter into it with candour and decency. 
Respect is due to the station of ministers; and, if a resolu* 
tion must at lost bo taken, there is none so likely to he sup¬ 
ported with firmness, as that which has been adopted with 
moderation. 

Tile ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon 
the administration of its government, that to be acquainted 
with the merit of a ministry, we need only observe the con¬ 
dition of the people*. If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, and respected 
abroad, wo may reasonably presume that their affairs are con. 
ducted by men of experience, abilities and virtue. If, on the 
contrary, we sec an universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac. 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the em¬ 
pire, and a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, 
w'e may pronounce, without hesitation, that the government 
of that country is weak, distracted and corrupt. The multi¬ 
tude, in all countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill-usage 
may rouse their indication, and huriy them into excesses, 
but the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never w'as an instance of a change in the circumstances and 
temper of a whole nation so sudden and extraordinai*y as that 
;vbich the misconduct of ministers has, within these very few 
years, produced in Great Britain. When our gracious Sove¬ 
reign ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and a con* 
tented people. If the personal virtues of a king could have 
insured the happiness of liis subjects, the scene could not 
have altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of uniting 
all parties, of trying all characters, and of distributing the 

* The arrangement of the ministiy at the period in queition, waa at fol¬ 
lows :—Duke of Grafton, First Lord of the Treasury; Lerd Nwth, Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer; Lord Camden, Lord Chancellor; Lord yiseouat Towns- 
hend, Lord Liwatenant of Ireland; Earl Roehford, Minister fiw the Foreign De¬ 
partment ; VisMunt Weymouth, (afterwards Marquis of Bath,) for the Home De¬ 
partment ; Earl of Hillsborough, (afterwards Marquis of Downshire,) Amekian 
Minister; Earl Gower, Lord Fraddent of the Council; Kail Bristol, Lord 
Privy Seri; Sir Edw. Hawke, First Lord of the Admiralty; Yiseount Bar¬ 
rington, Secretary at War; Marquis of Granby, Master-Ganeral of tks Ord¬ 
nance : Lord Howe, Treasurer of the Havy; Mr. De G»y and Mr. Dcnnhift 
(subsequenUy Lords Walaingham and Ashburton,) Attorney and SeBciteSk 
GcneiuL 
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^ftcen of state by rotation, was gracious and benevolent to 
nil extreme, though it has not yet produced the many salotary 
effects which weie intended by it. To say nothing of ttie 
wisdom of such apian, it undoubtedly arose from an unbounded 
goodness of heart, in wliich folly had no shore. It was not a 
capricious partiality to new faces; it was not a natural turn 
for low intrigue; nor was it the treacherous amusement of 
double and triple negociations. No, Sir, it arose from a con¬ 
tinued anxiety, in the purest of all possible hearts, for the ge¬ 
neral welfare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not been 
answerable to the design. After a rapid succession of changes, 
we are reduced to that'state which hardly any change can 
mend. Yet there is no extremity of distress, which of itself 
ought to reduce a great nation to despair. It is not the 
disorder, hut the physician—^it is not a casual concurrence of 
calamitous circumstances, it is the pernicious hand of govern¬ 
ment—which alone con make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraordinaiy depth 
of observation, we need only mark how the principal depart¬ 
ments of the state are bestowed, and look no briber for the 
true cause of every mischief that befalls us. 

The finances of a nation, sinking under its debts and 
expenses, are committed to a young nobleman already ruined 
by play**. Introduced to act under the auspices .of Lord 
Chatham, and left at the head of afikirs by that nobleman’s 
retreat, he became minister by accident; but, deserting the 
principles and professions which gave him a ixiMment's popu¬ 
larity, we see Urn, from every honourable eng%oment to the 
public, an apostate by design. As for business, Jio world yet 
knows nothing of his talents or resolution—unless a wayward, 
wavering inconsistency be a mark of genius, and caprice a 

* The Duke o^Graiton took the office of Secxetaiy of State, with an en¬ 
gagement to support the Harquis of Bockingham’s administration. He 
resigned, however, in a little time, under pretence that he could not act 
without Lord ObiUham, nor bear to see Hr. Wilkes abandoned; hut that 
•iider Lord Chatham he would act in any office. This was the signal ol 
li<»d Bockingham's dismission. When Lord Chatham came in, the Ditke 
got poisesnon of the Treasury. Beader, mark the cimseqiieDce.J-i^imi7s', 

* Kotos with this ngnatnre are from the pen Junius, and are IhMi ii> 
ssftod hw lum bi the eoUeefive edition he revised Isr Mr. Woodfidl is 177& 
— 
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demoDStration af apirit. It may be said, perhaps, that it is 
his grace's province, as surely it is his passion, rather to die* 
tribute than to save the public money, and that while Lord 
North is chancellor of the exchequer, the first lord of the 
treasury may be os thoughtless and as extravagant as ho 
pleases. I hope, however, ho will not roly too much on the 
fertility of jjord North’s genius for finance. His lordship is 
yet to give us the first proof of his abilities. It may bo 
candid to suppose that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed 
his talents; intending, perhaps, to astonish the world, when 
we least expect it, with a knowdedgo of trade, a choice of 
expedients, and a depth of resources equal to the necessities, 
and far beyond the hopes, of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he would wish us to 
forget, that, since ho has boon in office, no plan has boon 
formed, no system adhered to, nor any one important measoie 
adopted, for the relief of public credit. If his plan for the 
service of the current year be nut irrovocably fixed on, lot me 
worn him to think seriously of consequences be^re he 
ventures to iiicreiiso the public debt.* Outraged and op¬ 
pressed as wo are, this nation will not boar, after a six 
years’ peace, to see new millions borrowed, without an even¬ 
tual diminution of debt, or reduction of interest The 
attempt-might rouse a spirit of resentment, which might 
roach beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt upon 
the civil list, the people of Nngland expect that it will not be 
jiaid without a strict enquiry how it was incurred. If it must 
bo paid by parliament, let me advise the chancellor of the 
exchequer to think of some better expedient than a lottery. 
To support an expensive war, or in circumstances of absolute 
necessity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable; but, besides 
that it is at all times the very worst way of raiding money 
upon the people, I think it ill becomes the royal dignity to 
have the debts of a king provided for, like the repairs of a 
county bridge, or a decayed hospital. The management of 
the king’s afiairs in the House of Commons cannot be more 
disgrac^ than it has boon. A loading ministm^ repeatsdlj 
called down for absolute ignoxanoe—^ridiculous motioiis 

* The Public Debt at the cooclusion of the Peace in 1763, amonnted tc 
£148,377,618. 
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ridiculously withdrawn—deliberate plans disconcerted, and 
a week's preparation of graceful oratory lost in a moment,— 
give US some, though not an adequate idea of Lord North's 
parliamentary abilities and influence. Yet, before ho had the 
misfortune to be chancellor of the exchequer, he was neither 
an object of derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity to 
his friends*. 

A series of inconsistent measures had alienated the colonies 
from their duty as subjects, and from their natural affection 
to their common comitry. When Mr. Grenville was placed 
at the head of the Treasury, he felt the impossibility of Great 
Britain's supporting such an establishment as her former 
successes h^ made indispensable, and at the same time of 
giving any soTisihlo relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable that those parts 
of the empire, which had benefited most by the expenses of 
the war, should contribute something to the expenses of the 
peace, and he had no doubt of the constitutional right vested 
in parliament to raise that contribution. But, unfortunately 
for this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be dis* 
tressed, because he w'as minister, and Mr. Pittf and Lord 
Camden were to be the patrons of America, because they were 
in opposition. Their declarations gave spirit and argument 
to Uie colonies, and while perliaps they meant no more than 
the ruin of a minister, they in effect divided one half of the 
enqpire from the other. 

Under one administration the Stamp Act is node; under 
the second it is repealed; under the third, in sp .e of all ex¬ 
perience, a new mode of taxing the colonies is invented, and 

* Lord North was not a man of surpassing intellectual powers, or possessed 
of that comprehension and accuracy of knowledge, which are necesMuy to the 
character of the grant statesman. Yet, with taieiit| and knowledge fitr from 
despicable, he uniiid a pleasant amenity of manners and a pliancy of spirit, 
which ore very convenient qualities in the ostensible first servant of a govern- 
Dient, or the leader of a party. We often yield to persons, whose gifts and 
(fretensions are too moderate for envy, that homage which we wo^d perti- 
cacionsly deny to him who should strive only to make, us shrink into nothing 
before the bumbling superiority of bis genius. Lord North was soon after 
to rise to greater eminence of official power; and there was, perhaps, no maa 
6tter to accomplislt the gradual combination of a party sufficiently strong and 
onited to combat the attacks, equally of the turbulent part of the peopl^ and 
foetioas portion of the great Whig aristocracy.— Ed. 

t Yet Janins has bMn called the partisan of Lord Ohatham 1—JoKul. 
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ft question revived, which ought to havo been buried in ob 
liviou. In these circumstances a new ofhcc is established 
for the business of the plantations, and the Eiu*l of Hills 
borough called forth, at a most critical season, to govern 
America *. Hie choice at least announced to us a man of su¬ 
perior capacity and knowledge. Whether he be so or not, 
let his despatches, as far they have appeared, let his measures, 
os far as they have operated, determine for him. In the 
formor we have seen strong assertions without proof, decla¬ 
mation without argument, and violent censures without dignity 
or moderation; but neither correctness in the composition, 
nor judgment in the design. As for his measures, let it be 
remembered, that he was called upon to conciliate and unite; 
and that, when he entered into office, the most refi-octory of 
the colonies were still disposed to proceed by the constitu¬ 
tional methods of petition and remonstrance. Since that period 
tliey have been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 
Petitions have been hindered from reaching tho tlirone ; and 
the continuance of one of the principal assemblies rested upon 
an arbitrary condition f, which, considering the temper they 
were in, it was imjiossible they should comply with, ana 
which would have availed nothing as to tlie general question 
if it had been complied with. So violent, and 1 believe 1 
may call it so unconstitutional, an exertion of the prerogative, 
to say nothing of the weak injudicious terms in which it was 
conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his lordship's 
capacity, as it does of his temper and moderation. While we 
are at peace with other nations, our military force may perhaps 
be spared to support the Earl of Hillsborough's measures in 
America. Whenever that fuice shall be necessarily withdrawn 
or diminished, the dismission of such a minister will neitbei 
console us for liis imprudence, nor remove the settled resent¬ 
ment of a people, who, complaining of an act offihe legislature, 
are outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, and, 

* Upon the death of Queen Anne a third secretaryship, antecedently ua 
known to the constitution, was created, professing to be for the supeiintend 
enee of Scotland, which tenninated upon the cessation of the Rfedlion. Ic 
1768, for the purpose of finding a post for the Bari of HiUsboTongh, dto 
office of third secretary was roTived; and SooUand having no demand for his 
talents, he was denoniiiated Secretary for Aioeiiea. 

t That they should retract one sf their Teeobitioiii, and erase the entiy of 
It—Juiim. 
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EopM>niug their claims bj aiitument, are insulted with 
declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable method 
of appointing the officers of states compared to a late dis}>ositiou 
of the secretary’s office. Lord Rochford was acquaintod with 
the afiairs and temper of the southern courts—Lord Weymouth 
was .equally qualified for either department *. By wlmt un¬ 
accountable caprice has it happened, that the latter, who pre¬ 
tends to no experience whatsoever, is removed to the most 
Important of the two departments, and the former by pre¬ 
ference placed in an office, where his experience can be of no 
use to him? I.ord Weymouth had distinguished himself in his 
first employment by a spirited, if not judicious, conduct. He 
had animated tlie civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority, and had directed the operations of the army to more 
than military execution. Recovered from the errors of his 
youth, from the distraction of play, and the bewitching smiles 
of Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole Btrongth of his 
clear, unclouded faculties, in the senice of the crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of tbe 
laws, nor the furious spirit of the House of Bedford. No, Sir, 
when this respectable minister interposed his autliority be¬ 
tween the magistrate and the people, and signed the mandate 
on which, for aught ho knew, the lives of thousands depended, 
he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, supported 
by the best of his judgment, 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment to the 
bravery and generosity of the commander-in-clur \ at the ex¬ 
pense of his understanding. They who love hirri least maue 
no question of his courage, while his friends dwell chiefly on 
the facility of his disposition. Admitting him to be as brave 
as a total al)sencG of all feeling and reflection can make him, 
let us see wha^ sort of merit he derives fitm the remainder of 
his character. If it be generosity to accumulate in his own 
person and family a number of lucrative employments—to 
provide, at the public expense, for every creature that 
bears the name of Manners—-«nd, neglecting the merit 

* It wai pretended that the Sad of Bockford^ while amhewadot in Fiance, 
•ad qoarrell^ with the Duke of Choisemi, sad fliat thetefora be wit ap- 
fmnt^ to the ncfftbent department out of eompliment te the Fimeh 
oinister.-—J vain. 
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■nd services of the rest of the ariuj, to neap promotions upor 
his favourites and dependents— the present commander-iii-ehief 
is the most generous man alive. Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to this noble lord ; but, where birth and fortune are 
united, we expect the noble pride and independence of a man 
of spirit, not the servile, humiliating complaisance of a courtier. 
As to the goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from 
the facility of never refusing, what conclusions shall we draw 
from the indecency of never performing? And if the disci* 

S line of the army be in any degree preserved, what thanks arc 
ue to a man, whose cares, notoriously confined to filling up 
vacancies, have degraded the office of Commander-in-chief into 
a broker of commissions *! 

With respect to tlie navy, I shall only say, that this country 
is so highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, that no expense 
should be spared to secure to him an honourable and affluent 
retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is perhaps 
the firmest bond to secure a cheerful submission of the people, 
and to engage their affections to government. It is not suf¬ 
ficient that questions of private right and wrong are justly de* 
cided, nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pmuniaiy 
corruption. Jefferies himself, when the court had no interest, 
was an upright judge. A court of justice may be subject to 
another sort of bias, more important and pernicious, as it 
reaches beyond the interest oi individuals, and affects the 
whole community. A judge under the influence of govern¬ 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of private causes, 
yet a traitor to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
the ministiy, this judge will offer himself to perform the 
sacrifice. He will not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and 
betray the sanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government, or the resentCQLeQts of a court 
are to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and contemptible 

* Notwithstanding the depreciatory estimate of Janias, the Marquis oi 
Granby possessed n^le qualities; he was humane, bravo* generou^ and 
the most popular of all the members of the administration. But as it was 
the object of Janios to overthrow the Grafton ministry, he, doabtlesi, thoinght 
it requisite to use extra pains to damage die reputation of those whom 
pablic t^inien was inclin^ to think most indulgaitly.—Sn. 
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as they are, ie effect are m less injudicious. A Rise axid 
generous people are roused by eveiy appearance of oppressive* 
unconstitutional measures, whether those measures are sup¬ 
ported openly by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of j ustice. Prudence and self-preservation 
will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make common 
cause, even with a man whose conduct they censure, if they 
see him persecuted in a way which the real spirit of tlie laws 
will not justify The facts, on which these remarks are 
founded, are too notorious to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a nation over¬ 
whelmed with debt; her revenues wasted; her trade declining; 
the affections of her colonies alienated; the duty of the 
ma^trate transferred to the soldiery; * a gallant army, which 
never fought unwillingly but against their fellow subjects, 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a man of com¬ 
mon abilities and spirit: and, in the last instance, the ad¬ 
ministration of justice become odious and suspected to the 
whole body of the people. This deplorable scene admits but 
of one addition—that we are governed by councils, from which 
a reasonable man can expect no remedy but poison, no relief 
but death f. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, it were 
possible for us to escape a crisis so full of terror and despair, 
posterity will not believe the history of the present times. 
They will either conclude that our distresses were imaginary, 
or that we had the ^od fortune to be governed by men of 
acknowledged integrity and wisdom: they will l believe it 
possible that their ancestors could have survived, or recovered 
from so desperate a condition, while a duke of Grafton was 

• Hr. Wilkes. 

i* At a first reading, we might regard this and some other similar fi^rores, 
M merely useless Ehd extravagant. But more careful consideratim will ii» 
date us to for^ this opinion. It is the maste^art of these Lbttsbs OS 
Juvivt^ that they are addressed equally, on the one hand, to the taste, reaaon, 
and spirit of intrigue, of the fnat; and, on the other, to the prejudices, and 
Ae fierce ahuiive ^irit of the '■x^ke of the latter, soma 

alight occasional sacrifices were to he made by taste. Of these the present 
axtravnant fi^e if one. It seems just a sally of genius and dignity of 
aund, Mseend^ as as it is possible for them to descend, tu the coarse 
ness of vidgar abuse. Never was coarsensM better nsoncil^ with dfgniigf 
than in these Tifttfw TfBBnis 
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prime minister, a Lard North chancellor of the exchequer, 
a Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries of state, a Oranby 
commander-in-chief, and a Mansiield chief criminal judge ol 
the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER II. 

TO THE PRINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADFERrisEB. 

SiB, Janiury 26, 1709. 

The kingdom swarms with such numbers of felonious rob 
t«ers of private character and virtue, that no honest or good 
man is safe; especially as these cowardly, base assassins, stab 
in the dark, without having the courage to sign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, 
who signs himself Junius, in the Public Advertiser of the Slst 
instant, opens the deplorable situation of this country in a 
very affecting manner; with a pompous parade of his candour 
and decency, he tells us, that we see dissensions in all parts 
of the empire, an universal spirit of distrust and disatisfaction, 
and a total loss of respect towards ns in the eyes of foreign 
powers. But this writer,'with all his boasted candour, has 
not told us the real cause of the evils he so pathetically enu¬ 
merates. I shall take the liberty to explain the cause for him. 
Junius, and such writers as himself, occasion all the mischiefs 
oomplaiued of, by falsely and maliciously traducing the best 
characters in the kingdom. For when our deluded people at 
home, and foreigners abroad, read the poisonous and inflam- 
matoxy libels that are daily published with impunity, to vilify 
those who are in any way distinguished by the^ good qualities 
and eminent virtues ; when they find no notice taken of, oi 
reply given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their oon» 
elusion is, that both the ministers and the nation have been 
foiriy described, and they act accordingly. I think it there¬ 
fore the duty of eveiy good citizen to stand forth, and en¬ 
deavour to undeceive the public, when the vilest aits an 
made use of to defiime and blacken the brightest chataeten 
among us An eminent author affirms it to be almost as 
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CfitttBAl to bear a worthy man induced, without attempting 
b» justification, as to be the author of the calumny against 
him. For my own part I think it a sort of misprision of 
treason against society. No man, therefore, who knows Lord 
Granby, can possibly liear so good and great a character most 
▼ilely abused, without a warm and just indignation against 
this Junius, this high priest of envy, malice, and all un¬ 
charitableness, who has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved 
commander-in-chief at the altars of his horrid deities. Nor 
is the injury done to his lordship alone, but to the whole 
nation, which may too soon feel the contempt, and conse¬ 
quently the attacks of our late enemies, if they can be in¬ 
duced to believe that the person on whom the safety of these 
kingdoms so much depends, is unequal to his high station, 
and destitute of those qualities which form a good general. 
One would have thought that his lordship’s services in the 
cause of his country, from the battle of Culloden to his most 
glorious conclusion of the late war, might have entitled him 
to common respect and decency ab least; but this uncandid, 
indecent writer, has gone so far as to turn one of the most 
amiable men of the age, into a stupid, unfeeling, and sense¬ 
less being; possessed indeed of a personal courage, but void 
of those essential qualities which distinguish the commander 
from the common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, and 1 will add, a 
most disinterebted friendship with Lord Granby, gi cs me the 
right to affirm, that all Junius’s assertions are and scan¬ 
dalous. Lord Granby's courage, though of the brightest and 
most ardent kind, is among the lowest of his numemus good 
qualities; he was formed to excel in war by nature’s liberality 
to his mind as well as person. Educated and instructed l)y 
his most noble fa^ber, and a most spirited as well os excellent 
scholar, the present Bishop of Bangor he was trained to the 
nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and noblest sort of 
prifie, that of never doing or suffering a mean action. A 
sincere love and attachment to his king and country, and to 
their glory, fimt impelled him to the field, where he novet 
gatnea aught but honour. He impaired, through bis bounty, 
bis own fortune; for his bofinty, which this writer would ip 
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vain depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of the baium 
affections, it flows from a heart melting to goodness from 
the most refined humanity. Can a man, who is described as 
unfeeling, and void of reflection, be constantly employed in 
seeking proper objects on whom to exercise those glorious 
virtues of compassion and generosity ? The distressed officer, 
the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long list besides, 
Icnow that vanity has no share in hia frequent donations; ha 
gives, because he feels their distresses. Nor has he ever 
befln rapacious with one hand to be bountiful with the other; 
yet this uncandid Junius would insinuate, that the dignity of 
the commauder'in-chief is depraved into the base office of a 
commission broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for the 
sale of commissions: for it must have this moaning, if it has 
any at all. But where is the man living who cun justly charge 
his lordship with such mean pitictices ? Why does not Junius 
produce him ? Junius knows that he has no other means 
of wounding this hero, than from some missile weapon, shot 
from an obscure comer: he seeks, as all such defamatory 
writers do, 

-spai^re vocei 

In vulgum ambiguas- 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But 1 hope that 
my countr}'men will be no longer imposed upon by artful and 
designing men, or by wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in 
fame, and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve this 
countr}*^ in the same common ruin with themselves. Hence 
it is that they are constantly aiming their dark, and too often 
fatal, weapons against those who stand forth as the bulwark 
of our national safety. Lord Granby was too conspicuous a 
mark not to be their object. He is next attacked for being un¬ 
faithful to his promises and engagements. '\Yhere are Junius's 
proofs ? Although 1 could give some instances, where a breach 
of promise would be a virtue, especially in the case of those 
wlio would pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of con¬ 
vivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for preferment, 
or party systems, and would endeavour to striae a good 
man, who cannot bear to see any one leave him disaUtisfiod, 
into ungwded promises. Lord Granby's attention to his 
own family and relations ia called selfish. Had be not 
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attended to them, when fair and just opportunities presented 
themselves, I shoald have thought liim unfeeling, and void of 
reflection indeed. How are onj man’s friends or relations tc 
be provided for, but from the influence and protection of the 
patron? It is unfair to suppose that Lord Granby's friends 
have not as much merit as the friends of any other great man 
If he is generous at the public expense, as Junius invidiously 
cdls it, the public is at no more expense for his lordship s 
friends than it would be if any other set of men possessed 
those oflices. The charge is ridiculous! 0 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most serious 
and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts that the army is 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a man of common 
abilities and spirit. The present condition of the army gives 
the directest lie to his assertions. It was never upon a more 
respectable footing with regard to discipline, and all the 
essentials that can form gciod soldiers. Lord Ligonier de¬ 
livered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties into Lord 
Granby's hands, who has kept it ui the same good order in 
vfhich he received it. The strictest care has been taken to 
511 up the vacant commissions with sue)] gentlemen as 
the ^oiy of their ancestors to support, as well as their own, 
and are doubly bound to the cause of their king and country, 
from motives of private property as well as public spirit. The 
adjutant-general*, who has the immediate care of the troops 
after Lord Granby, is an officer who would do gr^mt honour to 
any service in Europe, for his correct arrangt ments, good 
sense, and discernment upon all occasions, an«l for a pan(> 
tuality and precision which give the most entire satisfaction 
to all who are obliged to consult him. The reviewing generals, 
who inspect the army twice a year, have been selected with 
the grai^t care, and have answered the important trust 
Imposed in them*in the most laudable manner. Their reports 
of the condition of the army are much more to be credited 
flian those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for his 
ehameful aspersions, by asking pardon of Lord Granby, and 
the whole kingdom, whom he has oflended by his abominable 
leoiidals. Is short, to tom Junius's own battery against him, 
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1 must assi rt, in his own words, ** that he has given i^rona 
assertions without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent censures without dignity or moderation.” 

WILLIAM DRAPEB*. 


LETTER IIL 

fO SIB WILLIAM BBAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 

Sir, February 7,1769. 

The defence of Lord Granby does honour to the goodness of 
your heart. You feel, as you ought to do, for the reputation 
of your friend, and you express yourself in the warmest lan¬ 
guage of the passions. In any other cause, 1 doubt not. you 
would have cautiously weighed the consequences of committing 
your name to the licentious discourses and malignant opinions 

* As a correspondent of Junius in this and seveml other letters, the fol¬ 
lowing short notice of Sir William Draper cannot bo unacceptable to the 
leader. It is taken from Mr. Chalmers's Appendix to the Supplemental 
Apology for the Believers in the supposititious Shakespeare Papers, p. 80. 

“ Sir William, as a scholar, had been bred at Eton, and King' College, 
Cambridge; but he chose the sword for his profession. In India he ranked 
with those famous warriors, Clive and Laurence. In 1761 he acted at Bell- 
isle, as a Brigadier. In 1763 he commanded the troops who conquered 
Manilla, which place was saved from plunder, by the promise of a mnsom 
that was never paid. His first appearance, as on able writer, was in his 
clear refutation of the objections of the Spanish court. His services were 
rewarded with the command of the sixteenth regiment of foot, which he re¬ 
signed to Colonel Gisborne, for his half-pay of j£200 Irish. This common 
transaction furnished Junius with many a sarcasm. Sir William bad scarcely 
closed his contest with that formidable opponent, when he had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose his wife, who died on the let of September, 1769. As be was 
foiled, he was, no doubt, mortified; and he set out, in October of that year, 
to make the tour of the Korthem Colonies, which hod qow become pbjccta of 
notice, and scenes of travel. He arrived at Charlestown, Sctith Carolina, ia 
January, 1770; and txavellmg northward he arrived, daring the slimmer ol 
that yqar, in Maryland; where be was received with that l^italhy which 
she always ^d to sttangen^ ud with the attentions that were due to the 
merit of such a visitor. 

*' From Maryland, Sir William passed on to New York, where he married 
MIsa De Lnncy, a lady of great connections there, and agreeable endowment^ 
wh:; died in 1778, leaving him a daughter. In 1779 be was ntsd 
Lieutenant-Governor of Minorca; a Unst whiob, however disohaiged, endtd 
onhappity He died at BaA. on the 8tb of Januarv, 1787.” 
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•f tb€ woi^d. But here, T presume, you thought it would be 
R breach of friendship to lose one moment iu cousuUing ;our 
undemanding; as if an appeal to the public were no more 
than a military cotip de main, where a brave man has no rules 
to follow but the dictates of his courage. Touched with your 
generosity, 1 freely forgive the excesses into which it has lod 
you; and, far from resenting those terms of reproiudi, which, 
consideiing that you are an advocate for decorum, you have 
heaped upon me rather too liberally, I place them to the 
account of an honest, unreHocting indignation, in which your 
cooler judgment and natural politeness hud no concern.^ 1 
approve of the spirit with which you have given your name to 
the public; and, if it were a proof of anything but spirit, I 
shoiihl have thought myself bound to follow your example. I 
should have hoped that even my name might carry some 
authority with it#, if I had not seen how very little weight 
or consideration a printed paper receives even from the 
respectable signature of Sir William Draiier. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, such os i 
am, are the real cause Cf all the public evils we complain of. 
And do you really think. Sir William, that tlio licentious pen 
of a political writer is able to produce such important effocts? 
A little ctilm retlection might have shown you, that national 
calamities do not arise from the description, but from the real 
character and condudt of ministers. To have supported your 
assertion, you should have proved that the present ministry 
are unquestionably the best and brightest chara^ ters of the 
kingdom: and that, if the affections of the colonic.; liave been 
alienated, if Corsica! has been Bhamefully abandoned, if com¬ 
merce languishes, if public credit is threatened with a new 

* This expreuion will receive some firther light from a feature of biut- 
■elf incidanbilly intaadneed by Janiug in a letter oiiiitt<-d in hit own edition, 
but inserted in the present, Miieellaneous Letter, No. 54, ai alxo fkwm 
other viewii of his sentiments and conduct a» casually evinced in the Private 
Zisttmrs. 

4 Corsica, in modem times, was first subjugated by the Cenoese, who 
mode use of so much insolence and oppression, as to induce the natives 
to throw oflf the yoke, and endeavour to recover their independence. The 
contest was long and severe, and the Corsicans were reduc^ to beggnry in 
the ipsnerons struggle. Nieuhoff and Paoli chiefly figured as leaders of the 
Oonuans, the first of whom was actually elected king, but could not nuuit> 
tria his throne against the i&vnden* The Corsicans applied to nmuy ibrei|p< 
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debt, and your own Manilla ransom roost dislionoumbly 
up it bas all been owing to the malice of political wnters, 
wno will not suffer the best and brightest of characters 
(hieaning still the present ministry) to take a single right 
step for the honour or interest of the nation. But it seems 
you were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your con* 
science insinuated to you that it would be prudent to learo 
the cliaracters of GrAon, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, 
and Mansfield to shift for themselves; and truly, Sir William, 
the part you have undertaken is at least as much as you are 
equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's courage, we are yet to 
learn in what articles of military knowledge nature has been 
so very liberal to his mind. If you have served with him, you 
ought to have pointed out some instances of able disposition 
and well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be attributed 
to his capacity as a general. It is you, Sir William, who 
make your friend appear awkward and ridiculous, by giving 
him a laced suit of tawdry qualifications, which nature nevr 
intended him to wear. 

courts for assistance, among tho rest to Qreat Britain; and Lord Sbel* 
burne was one of the warmest supporters of their cause, and most da* 
sirous when in administration to engage in it. But his colleagnes opposed 
him, and the cause of Corsica was abandoned, though the citisens of London 
contributed largely to its support. Yet the Genoese could not totally subdue 
it; and in consequence they sold it to France to be subdued by the French 
arms; and the tyranny which was at first ezercispd over it by the Genoese^ 
it was now doomed to suffer from the French. Polimd, Norway, Cracow, 
and Hungary aflitrd subsequent and ready historical ]«raUels to this brief 
advertence to the post history of Corsica.-~*£i>. 

* In the preceding war with Spain, Sir William (then Col. Draper) had 
commanded an expedition against the Spanish settlements in the Philippine 
Isles. It succeeded completely; and the capital of Manilla was tadeen bj 
Bsianit Yet the generous conquerors, instead of plundericg the city, consented 
te accept for the vtUue of the spoil bills drawn upon the Spaatsli Government 
adequate to its supposed amount. These bills the Spanish Government under* 
took 10 pay, but duhonourably forfeited its word on their becoming due. 
Williun Draper, on his return from India, repeatedly pressed tke Bngiish 
minister to interpose upon the subject, on behalf of himself and his fisuon- 
soldien. The English minister, however, did not interpose. Draper was 
personally rawarded by an election into the order of the imrii, ia omijanetiou 
with certain pecuniaiy emoluments referred to in this eorrespendence ; whils 
his colleague, Adminri Cornish, togetaer with the soldiers and aailrat tmdm 
thmr semmands, were luSered to live and die wUboui ledrsai. 
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Vmi 0 BJ, he has acquired nothing but hoaour in the field. 
Is the Oranance nothing? Are the Blues nothing? Is the 
nommand of the army, with all the patronage annexed to it> 
nothing? Where he got these nothings 1 know not; but you 
at least ought to have told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c., it would have been but 
little to the purpose, though you had proved all that you have 
asserted. 1 meddle with nothing but his character as com¬ 
mand er*m-chief ; and though T acquit him of tlio baseness of 
selling commissions, 1 still assert that his military cares liave 
never extended beyond the disposal of vacancies; and 1 am 
justified by the complaints of the whole army, when 1 say 
that, in this distribution, he consults nothing but parliamentary 
interests, or the gratification of his immediate dependants. 
As to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, let me 
ask whether he did not desert the cause of the whole army 
when he suffered Sir Jeffrey Amherst to be sacrificed, and 
what share he had in recalling that officer to the service? 
Did ho not betray the just interests of the army, in permit¬ 
ting Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does ho not at 
this moment give up all character and dignity as a gentleman, 
in receding from his own repeated declarations in favour of 
Mr. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You can¬ 
didly admit, that he often makes such promises os it is a 
virtue in him to violate, and that no man is more assiduous to 
provide for his relations at the public expense. 1 did not 
urge the last as an absolute vice in his disp .sition, but 
to prove that a careless disinterested spirit is no part of 
his character; ond as to the other, 1 desire it may be remem¬ 
bered, that / never descended to the indecency of inquiring 
into his convivial hours. It is you. Sir William Draper, who 
have taken pains to represent your friend in the character of 
a drunken hindlord, who deals out his promises as liberally 
as bis liquor, and will suffer no man to leave his table either 
sorrowful or sober. None but an intimate friend, who must 
frequently liave seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful mO' 
mOBte, eould have described him so well. 

Uto last charge, of the neglect of the arm^, is indeed the 
meetinaterial of all. I am sorry to tell you, Sir William, tlmt, 
hi this article, your first fact is false; and as there is nothing 
mote painfiil to me then to give a direct contradiction to a 
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gonlleman of your appearance, I could wish that, in yoar 
luturo publications, you would pay a ^‘eater attention to ihe 
truUi of your premises, before you suffer your genius to hurry 
you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the army 
(which you, in classical language, are pleased to call a palla-* 
dium) into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from him 
much against his inclination, some two or tliree years before 
Lord (iirunby was commander-iU’chief. As to the state of the 
army, 1 should be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat 
at Clifton? The reports of reviewing generals comprehend 
only A few regiments in England, which, as they are immedi¬ 
ately under the royal inspection, are perhaps in some tolerable 
order. But do you know anything of the troops in the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and North America, to say nothing 
of a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland? Inquire a 
little into facts, Sir William, before you publish your next 
panegyric upon Lord Granby, and, believe me, you will iiDd 
there is a fault at hend-qmirters, which eveu the acknowledged 
care and abilities of the adjutant-general cannot correct*. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself personally 
to you, by way of thanks fur the honour of your correspond¬ 
ence. You are by no means undeserving of notice; and it 
may be of consequence, even to Lord Granby, to have it deter¬ 
mined, whether or no the man who has praised him so lavishly, 
be himself deserving of praise. When you returned to Europe, 
you zealously undertook the cause of that gallant army by 
whose bravery at Manilla your own fortune had been esta^ 
Ushed. Yon complained, you threatened, you eveu appealed to 
the public in print. By what accident did it happen, that in 
the midst of all this hustle, and all these clamours for justice 
to your ii^iired troops, the name of the Manilla ransom was 
suddenly buried in a profound, and, since thtv^ time, an unin¬ 
terrupted, silence? Did the ministry suggest any motives to 
you strong enough to tempt a man of honour to desert and 
betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers? Was it that blushing 
ribband, which is now the perpetual ornament of your person? 
Or was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a thing anpre- 
(Midented among soldiers) sold to Colonel Gisborne? Or was 
it that government, the full nay of which yon are contented 
to hold, with the half-pay of an Irish colonel ? And do yon 

* AdivMuit-th^cral Harvey. 
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ROW, after a retreat not veiy like that of Scipio, presume to 
intrude yourself, uuthought of, uncalled for, upcui toe patience 
of the public ? Are your flatteries of the commander'in chief 
directed to another regiment, which you may again disjKtse of 
on the same honouiuble terms? We know your prudouoe. 
Sir William, and I should be sorry to stop your profermeut 
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LETTER IV 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUO ADVERTISER. 

Sir ‘William Draper severely felt the force of the argument and invective 
in the preceding letter, and wns excited to make a secimd attempt to vindi* 
cate as well his own honour as that of the Marquis of Qranby, and tu 
evince, if possible, that his literary talents were not utterly contemptible in 
comparison with those of Junius. His reply is of considerable merit, as a 
piece of exculpatory eloquence. It is written more carefully tSian his former 
letter, and with somewhat more of oratorical art. Yet, even here, he deals 
with too much of artless candour; he affects too much the use of such oniO' 
aoents as are fittest to adorn the theme of a schooMioy, or the Inbouri'd essay 
of a college pedant; he descends into detail and confession, too much in the 
manner of a man that felt himself humbled, awed, subdued, before his ad 
versory. 

Sir William begins with remarking what advantages Jiinius derives from 
the concealment of his persoit ; how dishonest arc the motives by which he 
must be prompted ; how bitter his malignity; how ungenenms his misrepre* 
sentations; bow powerfully his literary talents have seconded the badness ol 
his heart. The author next renews his defence of Lord (iianhy, and main* 
tains it with a degree of skill, that seems have been aoffirient to deter 
Junius from returning upon that nobleman's char.icter as a tit lubject of poll* 
ticol satire. Of the state of the army, too, Sir William here writes with a 
knowledge of military fitness, and of the certain principles of human action, 
by which the force of the animadversions of Junius is in a great degree de> 
ctroyed. But, when he comes to speak of himself, he at once discovers the 
whole extent of his humiliation. He makes confession, as if he were on the 
rack, and, in the fulness of his heart, brings his adversary acquainted with 
fikcts against him, yhich but for this too frank discovery might not have be* 
come publicly known. Had he nut thus furnished his opponent with a key 
to secrets, of which the notoriety was to make him odious, perhaps he might 
have retired firom the contention without bitterness or disgrace. 


Sn, February 17 , 1709. 

J RECEIVED Junius’s favour last night; he is determined to 
bis advantage by the help of his mask: it is an excellem 
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prot^ctiou, it has saved many a man from an antfrol^ Jud 
But whenever he will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow 
himself, and produce the face which has so long lurked behind 
it, the world will be able to judge of his motives for writing 
such infamous invectives. His real name will discover his 
freedom and independency, or his servility to a faction. Dis¬ 
appointed ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, and desire 
of revenge, assume but too often the appearance of public 
spirit; but be his designs wicked or chantable, Junius shoilld 
learn that it is possible to condemn measures, without a bar¬ 
barous and criminal outrage against men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcases with a hatchet; his language and instniment 
have a great conuection with Glare-market, and, to do him 
justice, he handles liis weapon most admirably. One would 
imagine he had been taught to throw it by the savages of 
America. It is therefore high time for me to step in once 
more to shield my friend from this merciless weapon, although 
1 may be wounded in the attempt But 1 must first ask 
Junius, by what forced analogy and construction the moments 
of convivial mirth are made to signify indecency, a violation 
of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a desire that every 
one in company should be drunk likewise? He must have 
culled all the flowers of St. Giles’s and Billingsgate to have 
produced such a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet descends 
with tenfold vengeance; but, alas! it hurts no one but its 
master! For Junius must not think to put words into my 
mouth, that seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend’s political engagements 1 know not, so cannot 
pretend to explain them, or assert their consistency. I know 
not whether Junius he considerable enough to belong to any 
party; if he should be so, can he affirm that he has always 
adhered to one set of men and measures? Is he sure that he 
has never sided with those whom he was firstJiired to abuse? 
Has he never abused those he was hired to praise ? To say 
the truth, most men’s politics sit much too loosely about 
them. But as my fiiond's military character was the chief 
object that engaged me in this controversy, to that I sbali 
return. 

Junius ^ks what instances my friend has given of his 
military skill and capacity as a general? “Wben and where 
he gained hia honour? When he deserved hia emolumentst 
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The united voice of the armj which served under him, the 
glorious testimony of Prince Ferdinand, and of vanqui&ned 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the com* 
plaints of the army against parliamentaiy influence. I love 
the army too well, not to wish that such influence were less. 
Let Junius point out the time when it has not prevailed. It 
was of the least force in the time of that great man, the late 
nuke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of the blood, was able 
as well as willing to stem a torrent which would have over¬ 
borne any private subject In time of war this influence is 
small. In peace, when discontent and faction have the surest 
means to operate, especially in this country, and when from a 
scarcity of public spirit, the wheels of government are rarely 
moved, but by the power and force of obligations, its weight is 
always too great Yet if this influence at present has done no 
greater harm than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a 
regiment, 1 do not think that either the rights or best in¬ 
terests of the army are sacrificed and betrayed, or the nation 
undone. Let me ask Junius, if he knows any one nobleman 
in the army, who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel 
myself happy in seeing young noblemen of illustrious name 
and great property come among us. They are an additional 
security to the kingdom from foreign or domestic slaveiy. 
Junius needs not be told, that should the time ever come 
when this nation is to be defended only by those who have 
nothing more to lose than their arms and their pay its danger 
will be great indeed. A happy mixture of mvn of quality 
with soldiers of fortune is always to be wished But the 
main point is still to be contended for—1 mean the discipline 
and condition of the army; and 1 still must maintain, though 
contradicted by Junius, that it was never uponamore respectable 
footing, as to all the essentials that catf form good soldiers, 
than it is at pfeseut. Junius is forced to allow that our army 
at home may be in some tolerable order; yet how kindly 
does he invite our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, 
by assuring them that the army in that kingdom is totally 
ruined! (The colonels of that army are much obKged to him.) 
I have too great an opinion of the military talents of the lord 
lieutenant, and of their diligence and capacity, to believe it 
If from some strange, unaccountable fatality, the people of 
that kingdom cannot be induced to consult their own security 
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bj RAch an effectual augmentation as may enable the tfoopi 
there to act with power and energy, is the coiDmandeivin 
chief here to blame ? Or is he to blame, because the troops 
in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, in America, labour 
tinder great difficulties from the scarcity of men, which is but 
too visible all over these kingdoms! Many of our forces aro 
in climates unfavourable to British constitutions: their loss 
is in proportion. Britain must recruit all these regiments 
from her own emaciated bosom, or, more precariously, By 
Catholics from Ireland. We are likewise subject to the 
fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
emigrations of our people to other countries. Such dopopula* 
tion can only be repaired by a long peace, or by some sensible 
bill of naturalization. 

1 must now take the liberty to talk to Junius on my own 
account. He is pleased to tell me that he addresses himself 
to mo personally. I shall be glad to see him. It is his im- 
personality that I complain of. and his invisible attacks; for 
his dagger in tbe air is only to be regarded, because one can¬ 
not see the hand w'hicb holds it; but had he not wounded 
other people more deeply than myself, I should not have ob¬ 
truded myself at all on the patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and transfuse 
the blush of my ribband into his own cheeks! Junius tells 
me, that, at my return, I zealously undertook the cause of the 
gallant army by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes 
were established ; that 1 complained, that I even appealed, to 
the public. I did so; 1 gloty in having done so, as I had an 
undoubted right to vindicate my own character, attacked by a 
Spanish memorial, and to assert the lights of my brave com¬ 
panions. 1 glory likewise that 1 have never taken up my 
pen but to vindicate the injured. Junius asks by what acci¬ 
dent did it happen, that in the midst of all this bustle, and 
all these clamours for justice to the injured troops, tlie Manilla 
ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since that 
time, an uninterrupted silence ? 1 will explain the cause to 
the public. The several ministers who have been employed 
since that time have been very desirous to do us justice from 
two most laudable motives, a strong inclination to assist in¬ 
jured bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved popularity tc 
themselves. Their efforts have been in vain* ^me wert 
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ingenuoos enough to own. that they could not think of in* 
volving this distressed nation in another war for our private 
ooncoms. In short, our rights for the present are sacrliiced 
to national convenience; and 1 must confess that, although I 
may lose five and-twenty thousand pounds by their acquies¬ 
cence to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, 1 think they 
are in the right to temporize, considering the critical situation 
of jthia country, convulsed in every part by poison infused by 
anonymous, wicked, and incendiaVy writers. Lord Shelburne 
will do me the justice to own that, in September last, I 
waited upon him with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir 
S. Cornish and myself, in behalf of our injured‘companions. 
His lordship was as frank upon the occasion as other secre¬ 
taries had been before him. He did not deceive us by giving 
any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence may have 
been purchased by my government, by my blushing ribband, 
by my regiment, by the sale of that regiment, and by my half¬ 
pay as an Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my government [Yar¬ 
mouth], for my services at Madras. 1 had my first regiment 
in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majesty, by 
Lord Egremont, informed me that 1 should have the first 
vacant red ribband, as a reward for my services in an enter¬ 
prise which 1 had planned as well as executed. The Duke 
of Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those assurances 
many months before the Spaniards had protested the mnsom 
bills. To accommodate Lord Clive, then going upon a most 
important service to Bengal, I waived my claim to the vacancy 
which then happened. As there was no other vacancy until 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Bockingham were joint minis¬ 
ters, 1 was then honoured with the orders and it is surely no 
small honour ts> me, that in such a succession of ministers, 
they were all pleased to think that 1 had deserved it: in my 
favour they were all united. Upon the reduction of the 79th 
regiment, which had served so gloriously in the East Indies, 
his Miyesty, uosolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as 
an equivalent. My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign 
Co purpose; let it suffice, that bis M^esty was pleased to 
approve of them; they are such as no man can think inde¬ 
cent* who knowa the shocks that repeated vicissitudes of beat 
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and cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, will gire to the 
best constitutions in a pretty long course of service. 1 re* 
signed my regiment to Colonel Gisborne, a very good officer, 
for his half-pay, and 200Z. Irish annuity*; so that, according 
to Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more of the 
Manilla ransom, and sacrifice those brave men by the strange 
avarice of accepting three hundred and eighty pounds per an¬ 
num, and giving up eight hundred ! If this be bribery, is 
not the bribery of these times. As to my flattery, those who 
know me will judge of it. By the asperity of Junius*^ style, 
1 cannot indeed call him a flatterer, unless it be as a cynic or 
a mastiff; if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to 
bite. The public will now judge of the credit that ought to 
be given to Junius's writings, from the falsities that he has 
insinuated with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DBAPSM. 


LETTER V 

TO SIB VriLUAM DRAPER, ENIOHT OF THE BATH. 

Sii^ Febma^ 21, 1769. 

1 SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon motives of more 
than common enmity to Lord Granby, if 1 continued to give 
you fresh materials or occasion for writing in his defence. 

* The letter, as it appeared in the Public Advertiser, stated, by mistake, 
hundred pounds Irish annuity !” and the error continued to be propa- 

K ted through every edition of Junius’s Letters, without a single exception. 

. a note addressed to the printer, however, and published in the same news¬ 
paper, Feb. 22,1769, the mistake is noticed and corrected as follows:— 
*8ir, Feb. 19. 

* I beg the fisvour of you to correct the following error m my ainswer te 
Junius. Instead of 12001. please to put, * and 2001. Irish annuity.' 

' 1 am. Sir, 

* Tours’, fee., 

'W. DBAPBR.' 

But it would seem that Jnniua preferred the error to flie correetleii, for 
in the edition of bis letters revised himself, the error in the amount (d Sir 
William Draper's Irish annuity is retained, thence, doabtkss, coaflnuad 
in subsequent iminessions. But it may have been an oversight, at in the 
next letter Juntas sneatiens aorrsclly tba amount of Ifirii 

annuity.—-Bm 
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{udmduals who hate and the public who despise, him have 
read your letters, Sir William, with infinitely more satisfac¬ 
tion than mine. TJnfortunately for him, bis reputation, like 
that unhappy country to which you refer me fur his last mili¬ 
tary achievements, has sufiered more by his friends than his 
enemies. In mercy to him, let us drop the subject*. For 
my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine 
whether your vindication of your friend has been as able and 
judicious, as it was certainly well intended; and you, I think, 
may be satisfied with the warm acknowledgments he already 
owes you, for making him the principal figure in a piece, in 
which, but for your amicable assistance, be might have passed 
without particular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours be con 
fined to the care of your own reputation. Your declaration, 
that you are happy in seeing young noblemen pome among tia, 
is liable to two objections. With respect to Lord Percy, it 
means nothing, for he was already in the army. He was aid 
de-camp to the king, and had the rank of colonel. A regi¬ 
ment, therefore, could not make him a more military man, 
though it made him richer, and probably at the expense of 
some brave, deserving, friendless officer. Ihe other concerns 
yourself. After selling the companions of your victory in one 
instance, and after selling your profession in the other, by 
what authority do you presume to call yourself a soldier? 
The plain evidence of facts is superior to all declarations. 
Before you were appointed to the 16th re^mo'it, your com¬ 
plaints were a distress to government; from that moment 
you were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. You insinuate 
to us that your ill state of health, obliged you to quit the 
service. The retirement necessaiy to repair a broken consti¬ 
tution w'ould have been as good a reason* for not accepting os 
lor resigning the command of a regiment. There is certainly 
an error of the press, or an affected obscurity, in that para- 
graj^ where you speak of your barg>dn with Colonel Gis¬ 
borne. Instead.of attempting to answer wbat I really do not 
understand, permit me to explain to the public what 1 really 

* Thu is oertainly kavii^ a kind-hearted man, and popular idol, in very 
bniblo pkghi: tlut Lwrd Granby enjoyed popularity in hit day, aa well m 
bln Dttke of York, and of the same kind, may be in&Rud from the feet 
that hie effigy may otill be oecaaionally deeeried on the tign-boardi of oU 
WBmrf iMin.-~SBb 
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know. In exckange for your regiment you a&septed (>f ft 
colonel's half-pay (at least 2202. a year) and an annuity of 
2002. for your o\mi and Lady Dmper's life- jointly. And is 
this the losing bargain which you would represent to us, as 
if you had given up an income of 8002. a year for 8802. ? 
Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to make a traffic of 
the royal favour, and turn the highest hciiour of an active 
profession into a sordid provision for himself and his family ? 
It were unworthy of me to press you farther. The contempt 
with which the whole army heard of the manner of your 
retreat, assures me that as your conduct was not justified by 
precedent it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. When 
vou receive your half-pay, do j^ou, or do you not, take a solemn 
oath, or sign a declaration upon honour, to the following 
effect ? That you do not actually hold any place of profits 
civil or military^ under hie Majesty. The charge which this 
question plainly conveys against you, is of so shocking a com¬ 
plexion, that I sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 
well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, but for 
your own inward peace of mind. 

JUNIl'S.* 

P.S. I had determined to leave the commander-in-chief ir 
the quiet enjoyment of his friends and the bottle; but Titus 
deserves an answer, and shall have a complete one 

This postscript, though accompanying the letter which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, was omitted by JunioB in his own collected edition.— .Ed. 

* Heron is in raptures on the felicities of Junius in this brief rejoinder. 
“ Not splendour of imagination/' says he, “ but keen energy of sentiment, 
forcible cogency of logic, strong propriety of application, business-like plainness, 
secretly combined with all the labour of eloquence, an art concealing all ar^ 
constitute the excellence of this letter of Junius. There is nothing mote 
masterly, hardly aught equally so, in the invectives of Cicero against Antony, 
Ostiline, or Yerres. Compare the style of this letter with that of Johnson, 
in his pamphlet on the subject of Falkland's Idands; that of (Kbbon, in fait 
answer to Davis; or that of James Maepberton, in his ftAnout pamphlet, inti¬ 
tuled A Short History of the Oppositionand yon shall perceive bow mu^ 
Junius here excels these great writers, by combining with happier skill than 
they the natural tone and manner of real busineu, with the ornaments ol 
eloquence, and the artifices of rhetoric." The writhings of Sir William vnll be 
seen, if not fel^ in the subjoined reply: hn has obviously become mote cau¬ 
tious in his dealinoB with his unknown tormentor, but the last asBleuce 
ihows how bitterly ha feels the sci-aifit-ation he lias undeigone,—xBOk 
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LETTER VI. 

TO TAB PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SxB, Febraary 27^ 1760. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Junius s important question: 
1 do not either take an oath, or declare upon honour, that I 
have no place of profit, dvil or military, when I receive the 
half-pay as on Irish colonel. My most gracious sovereign 
gives it me as a pension ; he was pleased to think I deserved 
it. The annuity of 2002. Irish, and the equivalent for the 
half'pny, together produce no more than 380/. per annum, 
clear of fees and perquisites of office. 1 receive 1672. from 
my government of Yarmouth. Total 547/. per annum. My 
conscience is much at ease in these particulars; my friends 
need not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of Interrogations: 
they are arms that may be easily turned against himself. I 
could, by malicious interrogations, disturb the peace of the 
most virtuous man in the Mngdom; 1 could take the deca¬ 
logue, and say to one man. Did you never steal ? To the 
next, Did you never commit murder? And to Junius him¬ 
self, who is putting my life and conduct to the rack, Did you 
never bear false witness against thy neighbour? Junius must 
easily see that, unless he affirms the contrary in bis real 
name, some people who may be as ignorant of him as I am, 
.will be apt to suspect him of having deviated a lii le from the 
iruth: therefore let Junius ask no more questions. You bite 
against a file: cease, viper. 

W. D. 


• LETTER VII. 

TO SIB WILLIAM DRAPER, XNIOHT OF THE BATH 

gXB, March 8, 1769. 

An academical education has given you an unlimited command 
over the most beautiful figures of speech. Masks, hatchets, 

* Mr. Henm caieemt this letter the lo Triomphe of Juniui^ in rMaid 
is the gamral result of his newspaper sorrespondonee with WiUiaii 
TOL. R X 
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racks, and vipen dance through ^rour, letters in nil the inaief 
of metaphorical confusion. These are the gloomy companiooa 
of a disturbed imagination; the melancholy madness of poetry, 
without the inspiration. I will not contend with you in point 
of composition. You are a scholar. Sir William, and, if 1 am 
truly informed, you write Latin with almost as much purity 
as English. Suffer me then, for I am a plain unlettered 
man, to continue that style of interrogation, which suits my 
capacity, and to which, considering the readiness of your 
answers, you ought to have no objection. Even Mr. Bingley < 
promises to answer, if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think that, if I were to ask a most 
virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, or murder, it 
would disturb his peace of mind? Such a question might 
perhaps discompose the gravity of his muscles, but I believe 
It would little ^ect the tranquillity of his conscience. £x> 
amine your own breast, Sir William, and you will discover 
that reproaches and inquiries have no power to afflict either 
the man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned profit* 
gate. It is the middle compound character which alone ia 

Draper. The concluding paragraph bids adieu in a mitigated tone, but still 
in the style of a man who looked down from an infinite distance upon hia 
antagonist prostrate at hia feet, and assumed the authority of a conqueror, in 
insulting at once the courage, the honour, and the prudence, of him whom 
he had brought thus low. It must be owned that, as Sir William Dnqiei'a 
open interposition in the controversy with Junius was spontaneous, with a 
knowledge of the conditions under which he was to contend, Junius amnol 
be, in candour blamed, as having dealt unfiurly by him. Yet one would 
rather recommend these letters to Sir William Draper as a model of contn* 
▼ersial address, of aigumentaUve closeness, of skill to confound the under- 
standing by harassing the passions, than as examples of noble liberality and 
candour.—Bn. 

* This man, being committed by the Court of King's Bendi for a eon- 
tempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would never answer intenogatoiiea^ 
luiless he should be put to the tortttie.-~Juini;a « 

llingley wns by trade a printer, and in the character here refeired te, a 
witness for the crown in a cause belweeh government and Wilkes. It is ^f* 
ficiilt to say for what purpose this man ttus subpcsnaed m mther side, ior hia 
obstinacy was so extreme, that he could not be induced to answer the intep> 
rogatories addressed to him on the part (sither of the plaintiff or defendant. 
It was on this account he was committed lo the King’s Bench Prison, where 
he continued os refractory as in the King's Bench Court: he was at len^ 
dischaiged, on the motion of the Attomey-Qeneral, without any aabmisMca 
on his own part, fnun the mere idea that he had suffered aeveieJy enon^ fm 
his contumacy. 
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Talberable: the man, whc, without firmness enough to avoid 
a disbouoarable action, has feelitg enough to be ashamed of it. 
. 1 thank you for your hint of the decalogue, and shall take 
an opportunity of applying it to some of your mott virtuous 
friends in both Houses of Farliameiit. 

‘ You seem to have dropped the affair of your regiment; so 
let it rest When you are appointed to another, 1 dare say 
you will not sell it either for a gross sum, or for an annuity 
upon lives. 

1 am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your 
enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you,) that you have 
been able to clear yourself of a crime, though at the expense 
of the highest indiscretion. You say that your half-pay was 
^ven you by way of pension. 1 will not dwell upon the 
singularity of uniting in your own person two sorts of provi¬ 
sion, which in their own nature, and in all militaiy and parlia¬ 
mentary views, are incompatible; but X call upon you to justify 
that declaration wherein you charge your sovereign with, 
having done an act in your favour, notoriously against law. 
The lialf-pay, both in Ireland and England, is appropriated 
by Parliament; and if it be given to persons who, like you, 
are legally incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It 
would -have been more decent in you to have called tins dis¬ 
honourable transaction by its true name—a job to accommodate 
two persons, by particular interest and management at the 
Castle. What sense must Government have bod of your 
services, when the rewards they have given you are only a 
disgrace to you! 

And now, Sir William, I shall take my leave of you for 
ever. Motives veiy different from any apprehension of your 
resentment, make it impossible you should ever know me. 
In truth, you have some reason to hold yourself indebted to 
me. From the* lessons I have given you, you may collect a 
profitable instruction for your future life. They will either 
leach you so to regulate your conduct as to be able to set 
&e most malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost 
hone, they vrill teach you prudence enough not to attract the 
public attention to a character which will only pass without 
eensBie when it passes without observation. 


JUNICB, 
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It bas bean uid, and I believe truly, that it wai iigntfied to Sir TPilUlMl 
Pnqier, aa the request of Lord (Granby, that he should desist from writing in 
his Lordship’s defence. Sir William Draper certainly drew Junius forward 
to say more of Lord Granby’s character than he originally intended. >He until 
reduced to the dilemma of either being totally silenced, or of supporting h^ 
first letter. Whether Six William had a right to reduce him to this dilemma, 
or to call upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack on Au side, are 
questions submitted to the candour of the public. Tlie death of Lord Granby 
was lamented by Junius. He undoubtedly owed some compeiisatMiis to the 
public, and seemed determined to acquit himself of them. In private life^ 
he was unquestionably that good mai> who, for the interest of his country. 
Ought to have been a great one. Jionum^ virum faeili dixeris;—magnum 
Ixbenter. I speak of him now without partiality;—I never spoke of him 
with resentment. His mistakes in public conduct did not arise either fn>m 
want of sentiment, or want of judgment, but in general from the diMculty of 
saving NO to the bad people who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Granby should remember, that he faim- 
self thought proper to condemn, retract, and disavow, by a most solemn de* 
claration in the House of Cuiiimons, that very system of political conduct 
which Junius hud held forth to the disapprobation of the public.—JuNitJB. 

The politics of Sir William Draper were certainly not violent, and he ap¬ 
pears to have been rather a private friend of the Moniais’s than a partisan on 
either side of the question. The following letter, published by him in the 
Fubtio Advertiser, in the veiy midst of his dispute with Junius, is highly 
creditable to his liberality, and sufficiently proves the truth of the auertion 
of Junius, that he could not be, at least upon political principles, Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s enemy. 


CO Tnn PBINIXR. 

Sir, Cl\fton, Fehruarg 6,1769, 

If the voice of a well-meaning individual could be heard amidst the clamour, 
lury, and madness of the times, would it appear too rash and presumptuoua 
to propose to the public, that an act of indemnity and oblivion may be made 
fur a!l past transactions and offisnees, as well with respect to Mr. Wilkes as 
to our colonies) Such salutary expedients have been embraced by the wisest 
of nations; such expedients have been made use of by our own, when the 

f ttblic confusion bad arrived to some very dangerous and alarming crisis; and 
believe it needs not the gift of prophecy to foretell that some such crisis is 
now approaclung. Perhaps it will Im more wise and praiseworthy to make 
such on net immediately, in order to prevent the poesiftility (not to say the 
probability) of an insurrection at home and in our dependencies abroad, than 
It will be to be obliged to have recourse to one afta the mischief has been 
done, and the kingdom has groaned under all the miseries that avarice, am* 
bitiun, hypocrisy, and madness, could inflict upon it An net of gnoe, in¬ 
demnity, and oblivion, was passed at the restoration of King Cnarles the 
Becond; but 1 will venture to say that had such an act been seeaonaUjr 
passed in the raigii of his unhappy fiither, the civil war hod been pravente^ 
and no restoration had been necessary. Is it too late to recall all the me^ 
sengers and edicts of wiath ) Cannot the money that is now wasted in end¬ 
less and nratuol prosecutions, and in stopping the month of one {crson, and 
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ipeiurig that of anotlier, be better employed in erecting a temple to Goneordl 
Lt% Mr, Wilkes lay the first stone, and juch a stone as I hope the builderi 
will not refuse. May this parliament, to use Lord Clorend<ni's ezpressioiL 
be called ** The healing parliament 1 ’’ May our foul wounds be dcansed 
and then closed 1 The English have been as famnns for good-natme as for 
valour—let it be not said that such qualities are degenerated into savage 
farociQr. If any of ray friends in either house of IcgislntuTe shall condescenil 
to listen to and improve these hintS) 1 shall think that 1 have not lived 
in vain. 

WILLIAM DEAFER. 

Sir William, in return, if he ever had any personal enmity against Junius, 
appears to have relinquished it completely a short time after the contest, if 
we may judge from the following anecdote given by Mr. Campbell in his Lifo 
of Hugh Bo}d, p. 185. 

*'Some months after the Letters of Junius were pubUshed collectively, 
Boyd met Sir William Draper at the tennis court, where their acquaint* 
once was originally formed in the year 1769, and where (being both great 
tennis players) they used often to meet; the conversaticn turning upon 
Junius, Sir Willmni observed, “That though Junius had treated him with 
extreme severity, he now looked upon him as a very honest fellow; that he 
freely forgave him for the bitterness of his censiiros, and that there was no 
man with whom he would more gladly drink a bottle of old Burgundy." 

Sir W. Draper, as far as Lord Granby was implicated, dropped the sub* 
ject, though he subsequently wrote the following letter in defence of his own 
eonducL ui which he again calls upon Junius to avow himself. 

TO THK PKINTER OV THE PUBLIC ADVEllTISEB. 

SiB, Cliftout Apnl 24, 1769. 

A OEETLBMAE who signed himself An lla^f-pay Sultaltem, has called upon 
me to stand forth in the behalf of the much distressed officers now upon 
half-pay. He was pleased to say, that I ha\e an effectual method of being 
naUif serviceable to the officers of my reduced regiment. 1 sh.iuid have 
been happy in receiving, by a private letter, that gentlcitm: ’s idea of relief 
for them; could have wished he had made use of a more ag .^eable mode of 
application than a public newspaper, as, unluckily, these itl-KMoned provo¬ 
catives are more apt to disgust than quicken the desire of doing good, espe* 
ciully when they are accompanied by invidious reflections, both nish and ill- 
founded ; at present 1 am quite at a loss to find out by wlmt means a person 
out of parlittnientyWvho has long retired from tho great wor/d, and who, of 
coarse, has but very little influence or interest, can be of much use to thoso 
gallant and distressed gentlemen, to many of whom I have the greatest oUi- 

S tions, of which 1 have, upon all occasions, made the most public and grata- 
1 acknowledgments; nor was there the smallest necessity to urake me in 
this loud manner to a remembnmee of their important services, althmigh 
the writer has been pleased to charge me with forge^ulness —a most kmvjft 
impvtation, as it implies ingratitude towards those by whom I have been s* 
•■•entially assisted, and to whom 1 am so much indebted for my good /or^ 
«snM, which, however, is not so great os the gentleman imagines: be himsaE 
iitgets thai lha Spaniards have also Jcrjal to pay the ansum. If he caitM 
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quicken tkeir memory, instead of mine, the efficen would lie more «U||dl 
lo him. 

Theiv bravery has given me a competency, a golden, medioeritg, hot Mi 
much affluence or luxury, which is a stranger to my house aa well as to my 
thoughts ; and I here most solemnly declare (notwithstanding the /alte iu$er» 
tioM of a Junius, who has told the world that I had sold ths partmts of roy 
victory, and then gravely asked me if 1 were not guilty of peijnry) that my 
income is now less than when I first went to Manilla. It is true that its 
being so is by my own choice: I am voluntarily upon an equivalent for ha!& 
pay; and although 1 would most willingly stand forth in the service of my 
King and country, should the necessity of the tiroes demand my poor assists 
Once, yet I would not again accept of any regiment whatsoever, or interfera 
with the pretensions of those officers whose good fortune has b^n less thad 
their merits; and I here most solemnly declare, that I never received dther 
from the East India Company, or from the Spaniards, directly or indirectly, 
any p^'esent or gratification or any circumstance of emolument whatsoever, to 
the amount of five shillings, during the whole course of the expedition, or 
afterwards, my legal prize*money excepted. The Spaniards know that I re* 
fused the sum of fifty thousand pounds oflFered me by the Archbishop, to miti¬ 
gate the terms of the ransom, and to reduce it to half a million, instead of a 
whole one, so that had I been disposed to have basely sold the partners of m} 
victory, avarice herself could not have wished for a- richer opportunity. 

The many base insinuations that have been of late thrown out to my dis¬ 
advantage in the public papers, oblige me to have recourse to tite same chan¬ 
nel for my vindication, and ^tter myself that the public will be candid 
enough not to impute it to arrogance, vanity, or the impertinence of egotism; 
and hope that as much credit will be given to the assertions of a man who is 
ready to seal his testimony with his blood, as to a writer, who, when re¬ 
peatedly called upon to avow himself, and personally maintain his accusation. 
Still skulks in the dark, or in the mean subterfuge of a mask. 

W.D. 


LETTER VIII. 

TO HIS OBACE THE DUKE OF OBAFTON. 

WnsN Junius closed his correspondence with Sir 'William Draper, he was 
impatient to aim at a nobler quarry. The Duke of Grafton was now princi¬ 
pal minister, or First Lord of the Treasury. He stood at the head of thosa 
whom this writer wished to frighten from the helm of affairs. But for tho 
interposition of Sir William Draper, and the discussion of the character oi- 
Lord Granby, the duke would prolmbly have been singled out the first Sen 
a particular attack. Althvugh writing these letters, evidently, u^ a pm- 
conceived and regular plan, yet Junius had so settled this plan with himsf 
that he could seise, towards its aecomplishaaent in any pi^ whatemr new 
events should rise upon the public notice while he was proceeding in the 
series of his epistolai^ inveetivea. He, in this letter, took occasion lo open 
his attack on die Duke of Ginftmi, by Joining in the oatmy of popshir iw 
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IHrtiMi %t aoMniiit of a pardon granted to a cburman wbo had been con- 
dcBoad for murder, and whom the populace of London wUhed rather to havo 
oeen banged. The cireumitancee of the case am worthy of being hen men¬ 
tioned somewhat in detail 

The resignation of Bir. Pitt afid Lord Temple, upon the rejection of the 
former’s advice to declare war against Spain, was, perhaps, fully justified by 
the iitformation and the views on which that advice was founded. But the 
resignation of those ministers was made the signal for raising the outrageous 
ehunour of unpopularity aminst the mvemment of the sovereign, whose couu- 
cils they had forsaken. When the Bake of Newcastle, and his dependants, 
at length reluctantly fidlowed their example, a new agency was added to in¬ 
crease the bluster of tlie storm. The populace of London and Westminster 
wonid not, of themselves, have easily braome prompt to seditious tumults, 
against the sway of a young monarch of an interesting person, and the fairest 
private character. But the discontented great openly encouraged, tu a certain 
length, the murmurs and tumults of the people; and what they themselves would 
not openly do to provoke those tumults and murmurs, that they contrived to 
have done more secretly by busy agitators, and anonymous writings. The 
North Brilotif the work of John Wilkes, assisted by Charles Churchilt and Lord 
Temple, was admirably addressed to every popular prejudice and passion, 
and contibuted, therefore, in an extraordinary degree, to inflame both high 
and low, especially about the metropolis, with mingled rage and contempt 
against the goveniroent. When the famous Forty-fifth number of that pnpet 
appeared, the ministry tbonght they saw the occasion which they desired to 
have arrived. They began their proceedings against its author by a measure 
which, though its use 1^ been exemplified by the Whigs at the height ot 
tiieir power, was a violation of the fundamental laws of the constitution. 
This measure was the issuing of a general warrant, in the trial of the 
validity of which- the courts of law gave the triumph to Wilkes. Nothing 
animates vulgar ferocity and turbulence mure than success. The government 
became, therefore, doubly unpopular, after the courts of law had, in one in¬ 
stance. declared sgainst it. The Whigs in opposition saw with joy the un- 
popnlarity of the ministry, for they naturally believed that a young king, 
desirous of the love of his people, and personally deserviMg it, would not 
foil to dismiss bis present ministers and favourites, if he shr id be once eon* 
tinced that they, and they alone, made him odious to his subjects. Wilkes’s 
imprudence soon reversed his'trhimph. He was expell'id the House of Com- 
tnons, and prosecuted to outlawry brfore a court of justice. Yet the popular 
forment did not subside, nor could the tumultuous spirit of the people be 
easily reduced under the ftopn restraints. These bad been irreguluriiies in 
the renewed {voceedings against the author of tne North Zfriton, which, 
aritiBg fosm nothing but imprudence and want of address in the ministers, 
uron lij the art of opposition represented to the people as indications of a 
isttied design to overthrow the national liberties. By various acts, almost 
-nil the Whigs in tiie opposition, directly or indirectly, ens^d never to take 
li part in the administration, without procuring a reversu of what had been 
against WUkes. and without compensating him for bis sufferings in 
what was esteemed to be a public cause. On the other hand, for a whiles 
1M> parly vuald be adnutled inla liministration, without embnusing the ptiur 
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eiples and the conaequences of the prosecution of \?ilketi The 
of Rockingham's adniinistnition of 1765 were reduced to the humilation cl 
pensioning Wilkes abroad, that they might not lose, by his return upon thenij^ 
either the king or people. When the Duke of Grafton rose into greater an* 
thority, under the ministry of Lord Chatham, he taught his friend Wilkes to 
expect, from his good offices, all that either Wilkes himself or the publio 
could demand in his favour. Wilkes returned, submitted himself to the lawi 
of his country, had his outlawry annulled, and was condemned to suifer 
punishment under the effect of his former prosecution. The Duke of Grafton 
could not fulfil what he had promised, yet the vigilance and the eneigies of 
goveriiiiient were somehow unaccountiibly relaxed in favour of the daring 
agitator. The people were glad to see him brave the government and tbu 
pailiiiment to the tw'th. They espoused his cause with eagerness infinitely 
greater than they had before discovered towards him. It seemed as if the 
populace of London and Middlesex were the pleffS of ancient Home, and 
Wilkes a tribune. Even while he was an outlaw they would choose him at 
the general election, to represent the county of Middlesex in parliament. 
The rival candidates, whom government fiivoured, had a hired mob to con* 
tend with the mob of Wilkes's partisans. In a fray a man of the name of 
Clarke was killed by persons belonging to that which was called the Atretl 
mod of the court. Those persons wore brought to trial. In the exaspera* 
tion of the people against tlie court, M'Quirk was found guilty by the jury. 
The crown might have freely pardoned him, without publicly assigning any 
reason for this act of mercy. But administration was, at this time, so timid 
and feeble, in consequence of its former irregularities in the exercise of power, 
that even pardon to a condemned criminal might not be granted without 
rendering an account to the people. By the advice of Lord Camden, at that 
time Lord Chancellor, witnesses were again examined concerning the imme* 
diate cause of Clarke's death. It was rendered probable that the jury who 
found M‘Quirk guilty might have been hastily mistaken. M'Quirk was par* 
doned. The reasons for the pardon were made public, perhaps not more to 
justify the sovereign, than to throw out an insinuation of partiality in the jury. 
The clamour of the public was raised high against this act qf mercy. Junius 
marked their humour, and would not miss so fair an occasion of becoming 
the apologist of their prejudices, and of inflaming their passions, in order tho 
more effectually to promote his own primary viewa The contest between 
the ministry and the people of the metropolis was on this occasion the fiercer, 
because while the people complained, on the one hand, that the government 
was disposed to support and strengthen itself by infractions of the law, and 
an irregular exercise of the prerogative, the friends of gpvernmen^ on tha 
other hand, alleged that juries were eager to acquit every person tried befoia 
them, however strong the evidence against him, if it were a public crime oi 
which he was accused, and that crime some attempt to thwart and emharrasf 
the executive power. 

In this letter Junius introduces his animodvernons on the pardon to 
M'Quirk, with accusing the Duke of Grafton of making bis sovereign odione 
to tee English nation, by exhibiting him, contrary to the design of the Bng^ 
Bah constitution, as the author rather of acts of unpopular severity than of 
sucbi aa could be alone adopted to conciliate the fisvour tf the people, acd ly 
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■uiking 1 m exercim ercn of the royal prerogative of mercy to indinduah. 
amMai to be sullen erue'.ty to the public at large. Theiie insinuations wem 
rabmded hath to reuch the sovereign himself, in the estimation of the public^ 
and to excite, if the l.'tter should fiill into their lands, mutual suspicions ia 
tlie minis of the king and of his minister. 

Jnniiis next enters directl}’ upon the subject which his letter was meant 
to discuss. He suggests that government had employed every possible ex¬ 
ertion of i jiue influence to sure M*Qairk at his trial. He aflirms that* 
when his guilt had appeared too flagrant and too notorious to be by any arts 
saved from the justice of an English jury, then, with singular wivkedne.ss 
and folly, had the minister advised his sovereign to insult that jury, and en¬ 
courage seditious riots, by pardoning, upon frivolous pretexts, a criintnal 
whose profligacy mercy could not be expected to reclaim, and whose punish¬ 
ment would have been a highly salutary example, to command due respect 
for the king's pence, and due reverence for the laws. 

He insinuates, as was then very industriously alleged by the demagogues 
and agitators of the opposition, that the ministers were not unwilling to en¬ 
courage riots, and every sp'^cics of tiininltiious licence, in order to procure a 
pretence for enperseding the legal functions of the civil magistracy, by the 
ordinary employment of a military force to keep the pence. He next ex- 
kmines the reasons alleged for the pardon of M'Quirk, and pronounces them 
absurdly frivolous. In the close of his letter he makes an eloquent transition 
to the case of Mr. Wilkes, by which the minds of the public had been 
deeply interested, and violently agitated. He strives to make the unpopular 
pardon to M'Quirk still more odious, by contrasting it with the obstinacy 
with which (Government denied the only pardon which the people were 
greatly solicitous to obtain, and concludes with a fierce accusation of the 
J>uke’8 private morals and public conduct.— Hbbon. 

Mt Lord, March 18,1769. 

Before you ^'ere placed at the head of affairD, it had been a 
maxim of the English Government, not unwillingly admitted 
by the people, that every ungracious or severe exc rtion of the 
prerogative should be placed to the account of the minister; 
but that whenever an act of grace or benevolence was to be 
performed, the whole merit of it should be attributed to the 
Sovereign himself*. It was a wise doctrine, my lord, and 
equally advantageous to the king and to hie subjects; for while 
it preserved that suspicious attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of ministers, it tended 
at the same time rather to increase than to diminish their 
attachment to the person of their Sovereign. If there be not 
fl fatality attending eveiy measure you are concerned in, bv 
wbat treachery or by what excess of folly has it happened., 

‘ * Las rois ne se sont rdservd qua les graces. Ils iciivoient 1 m cmidamiv* 
tkasa wtn leiir cfiiciin. Joaxua 
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that tliostf ungracious acts which have distinguished jour 
administmtiou, and which ! doubt not were entirelj y^ur own, 
should carry with them a strong appearance of personal 
interest, and even of personal enmity, in a quarter where no 
such interest or enmity can be supposed to exist without the 
highest injustice and the highest dishonour ? On the other 
hand, by what judicious management have you contrived it 
that the only act of mercy to which you ever advised yout 
Sovereign, far from adding to the lustre of a character truly 
gracious and benevolent, should he received with universal 
disapprobation and disgust ? 1 shall consider it as a minis¬ 
terial measure, because it is an odious one, and as your mear 
Bure, ray Lord Duke, because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, it was 
natural enough that Govehiment should give him eveiy pos* 
siblo encouragement and support. The honourable service for 
w’hich he was hired, and the spirit with which he performed it) 
made common cause between your G race and him. The minister 
who by secret corruption invades the freedom of elections, and 
the ruffian who by open violence destroys that freedom, are 
embarked in the same bottom. They have the same interests, 
and mutually feel for each other. To do justice to your 
Grace’s humanity, you felt for M‘Quirk as you ought to do, 
and if you had been contented to assist him indirectly, with¬ 
out a notorious denial of justice, or openly insulting the sense 
of the nation, you might have satisfied eveiy duty of political 
friendship, without committing the honour of your Sovereign, 
or hazarding the reputation of his government. But when 
this unhappy man had been solemnly tried, convicted and 
condemned;—when it appeared that he had been frequently 
employed in the same services, and that no excuse for him 
could be drawn either from the innocence of his former life, 
or the simplicity of his character, was it net hazarding too 
much to interpose the strength of the prerogative between 
this felon and the justice of his countiy^i^? You ought to 

* WhiuhaUf JfanrA 11,1769. His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to extend his royal mercy to Bdward M'Quirk, found guilty of the mufdei 
af George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant, to the tenor following:— 
GBOBGB R. 

Whbbras a doubt baft arisen in Our Boyal breast coneeimiig dw ovidancf 
of the Death of Gfoctge Clarke, from the nfresaolntioiw of WitnOBi 
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h&ve kttown that an example of this sort was never so necet; 
laiy as at present; and certmiily you must have known that 
the lot could not have fallen umn a more guilty object 
What system of government is this? You are perpetually 
comfdaining of the riotous disposition of the lower class of 
people, yet, when the laws havo^ven you the means of making 
an example, in eveiy sense unexceptionable, and by far the' 
most likely to awe the multitude, you pardon the offenre, and 
are not ashamed to give the sanction of Government to the 
riots you complain of, and even to future murders. You are 

Baq., turgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary; both of whom, as has beet 
represented to Us, attended the deceased before his death, and expressed 
their opinions that he did not die of the blow he received at Brentford :> 
And whereas it appears to Us, that neither of the said Mrsons were produced 
as witnesses npon the trial, though the said Solomon Starling had been ex* 
amined before the coroner, and the only person called to prove that the death 
of the said George Clarke was occasioned by the said blow was John Foot, 
snigeon, who never saw the deceased till after his death: We thought fit, 
thereupon, to refer the said representations, together with the report of the 
Recorder of Our City of London, of the evidence given by Richard and 
William Bcnle, and the said John Foot, on the trisil of £dwa^ Quirk, other* 
wise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, for the murder 
of the said Clarke, to the masters, wardens, and the rest of the coart of ex* 
aminers of the Surgeons* Company, commanding them likewise to take such 
further examination of the said persons so representing, and of the said John 
Foot, as they might think necesaa^, together with the premises above* 
mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, *'Whether it did or 
did not appear to them that the said George Clarke died in consequence of 
the blow he received in the riot at Brentford on. the 8th of DecenilMr last," 
And the said court of examiners of the Surgeons' Company having thereupon 
reported to us their opinion, " That it did not appear to then- that he did ;** 
We hare thought proper to extend Our royal mercy to him tha said Edward 
Qnirk, otWwiie Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M Quirk, and to 
grant him Our free pardon for the murder of the said George Clarke, of which 
he has been found guilty: Our will and pleasure therefore i^ That he, the 
said Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward 
M'Quirk, be inserM, for the said murder, in oim first and next genmal 
pardon tluit shall come out for the poor convicts of Newgate, without any 
condition whatsoever; and that in the mean time yon take bail for his 
appearance in order to plead Our sud pardon. And for so doing this shaU 
be your warrant. 

Given at Our court of St. James's, the 10th day of Marco, 1760, in thg 
ninth year of onr reign.*~*By his Majesty’s command, 

ROGHFORa 

To Our tms^ and welbbeloved James Eyre, Esq., Recorder 
' of Ov dty of London, the Sheriffii of Our said city and 

•cmnty of Middlesex., and all others whom it may concern. 
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partial, perhaps, to the military mode of executioii, and had 
rather see a score of these >vretches butchered by the guai'ds, 
than one of them suffer death by regular course of law*. How 
does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy 
of the prerogative is cruelty and oppression to the subject? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary that you thought 
it necessary to give some reasons for it to the public. Let 
them be fairly examined. ' 

1. You say that Messrs. Bromfield and Starling were not 
examined at M^Quirk's trial. I will tell your Grace why they 
were not. They must have been examined upon oath; and it 
was foreseen, that their evidence would either not benefit, 
or might be prejudicial to the prisoner. Otherwise, is it con¬ 
ceivable that his counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence? 

2. You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased until after 
his death. A surgeon, my Lord, must know very little of his 
profession, if, upon examining a wound or a contusion, be 
cannot determine whether it was mortal or not. While the 
party is alive, a surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas, by the death of the patient, he is enabled to consider 
both cause and effect in one view, and to speak with a certainty 
confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establishment of a 
new tribunal. Your inquisitio post mortem is unknown to the 
laws of England, and does honour to your invention f. The 

* This subject is farther touched \ipon in Miscellaneous Letters, No. 24. 

')* This sentence, in a note to one of the editions of the Letters of Junius, is 
•aid to have no correct meaning. Junins,” says the commentator, " thought 
that he had bit upon a forcible and quaintly allusive expression, hastily u^ 
it, and blundered into nonsense in the use.” The reader, however, shaJl now 
determine whether it is the author or the commentator who has Uunderei 
into nonsense. '* 

The expression is, in fact, perfectly correct, though liable to be misunder* 
■tood without some attention. Every coroner’s inquest, indeed, except in 
the cases of shipwreck and treasuro'trovej is, when exercised judidally, an 
inquisitio post moiiem; but it can only legally take plae^ super visum 
emporis, " on the sight of the corpse or dead body,” on the spot where the 
death was produced, and by a jury summoned from the neighlMurhood. In 
the instance before ns none of these constitutional requisites were attended 
to; and Junius might hence remark, with the strictest aocumey, as wall nl 
with the keenest irony, " Tour inquisttio post mortem is unki^WB te the 
laws of England.” 
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od!; material objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's ovideaoe 
'was insufficient because he dii not examine the ^ound till 
after the death of the party, much less can a negative opinion, 
given by gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke^ 
either before or after his decease, authorize you to supersede 
the verdict of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you, has it never occurred to 
your Grace, while you were withdrawing this desperate wretch 
from that justice which the laws had awarded, and which the 
whole people of England demanded, against him, that there is 
another man, who is the fiivourite of his country, whose pardon 
would have been accepted with gratitude, whose pardon would 
have healed all our divisions? Have you quite forgotten 
that this man was once your Grace’s friend? Or is it to 
murderers only that you -will extend the mercy of the crown? 

These aro questions you will not answer. Nor it ueces- 
sary. The character of your private life, and tlie uniform 
tenor of your public conduct, is an answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER IX. 

TO Uia GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

It is easy to see that this letter, like the former, was written chiefly on 
account of Wilkes. The Duke of Grafton had even lately invited Mr. Wilkes 
from France, and encouraged him with the hopes of pardon, preferment, and 
emolument. But Wilkes's demands were so high, and so lix;*’d was still thS 
resentment of the court against him, that the Duke could ni t fulfil his pro¬ 
mise, nor gratify his own wishes. Wilkes believed that he had the public 
on his side, and would not be made a dupe. He chose rather to encounter 
the Duke's resentment, than to risk the loss of the public favour. That 
favour made him representative in parliament for the county of Middlesex. 
The Ministry procured him to be again expelled from the House of Commons. 
Again and again hS was re-elected. Government llad not, when this letter 
was written, taken the last steps against Wilkes in regard to the Middlesex 
Section. Junius might perhaps hope tiiat his threats and invectives would 
deter the Duke of Grafton from the Gontest,and give the victory to "the minidia 
of the multitude."—HxROir« 

Mt Lobs, April 10,1769. 

1 HATE 80 good on ipinion of your Graces discemmeut, tbal 
when the author of the vindication of your conduct assures us 
that he writes from his pwu mere motion, without the least 
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ftuthority from your Grace* * * § , I should bo loady enough to 
believe him, but for one fatal mark, which seems to be fixed 
upon eveiy measure, in which either your personol or youe 
political character is concerned. Your first attempt to support 
Sir William Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the 
second ensured success to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinaiyr 
stop you took to make Sir James Lowther lord paramount of 
Cumberland has ruined his interest in that county for everf. 
The House List of Directors was cursed with the concurrence 
of government I; and even the miserable Dingley could not 
escape the misfortune of your Grace's protection!. With 
this uniform experience before us, we are authorized to sus* 
pect that when a pretended vindication of your principles and 
conduct in reality contains the bitterest refiections upon both, 
it could not have been written without your immediate direc* 
tion and assistance. The author, indeed, calls God to witness 
for him, with all the sincerity, and in the veiy terms of an 
Irish evidence, to the best of his knowledge and beli^. My 
Lord, you should not encourage these appeals to heaven. 
The pious prince, from whom you are supposed to descend, 
made such frequent use oflhem in*hi8 public declarations, that 
at last the people also found it necesraiy to appeal to heaven 
in their turn. Your administration has driv.en us into cir¬ 
cumstances of equal distress; *— beware at least how you 
remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. You have provoked 
this unhappy gentleman to play the fool once more in public 
life, in spite of his years and infirmities, and to show us that, 

* Ho allodeo to a pamphlet contuning a long and laboured vindicatioo of 
the Duke of Ghmfton, attributed to the pen of Hr.Bdurard Weatan, writer of 
tlie Chizette. 

f See note upon the NfUlum Tmpui bill, Junins, Nob 5, in which the 
contest between Sir Janies Lowther and Uio Duke of Pcktland is detailed at 
huge. 

t At this period the whole four and twenty directors wwe annually 
chosen, and ten gentlemen, whose names were not inserted in the house list, 
were elected, notwithstand^g the influence of government was exerted in its 
support 

§ This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the Duke of Grafitim to 
set up for Middlesex, his Graoe being determined to seat him In the House 
W Commons if he had but a single vote. It happened unluckUy that ha 
^uld' not prevail upon any one fre^older to put him in nominaUon, and il 
4001 with difiiculty he esBiped out of the hands of file pq^ulace.'-^JDBOt. 
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MS yon joonelf are a singular instance of jouth without spirit, 
the man who defends you is a no less remarkable example of 
age without the benefit of experience. To follow such a 
writer minutely would, like his own periods, be a labour with* 
out end. The subject too lias been already discussed, and is 
sufficiently understood. I cannot help observing, however, 
that, when the pardon of Mac Quirk was the principal charge 
against you, it would have been but a decent compliment to 
your Grace b understanding to have defended you upon your 
own principles. What credit does a man deserve, who tells 
us plainly that the facts set foiih in the king s proclamation 
were not the true motives on which the pardon was granted, 
and that he wishes that those cbirurgical reports, which first 
gave occasion to certain doubts in the royal breast, had not 
been laid before his majesty ? You See, my Lord, that even 
your friends cannot defend your actions without changing 
your principles, nor justify a deliberate measure of govern¬ 
ment without contradicting the main assertion on wnich it 
was founded. 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you to a dilemma 
in which it was hardly possible, for you to reconcile your 
political interest with your duty. You were obliged either to 
abandon an active useful partisan, or to protect a felon from 
public justice. With your usual spirit, you preferred your 
interest to every other consideration; and, with your usual 
judgment, you founded your determination upon the only mo¬ 
tives which should not have been given to the public. 

1 have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's cond^wt, yet your 
advocate reproaches me with having devoted myself to the 
aervice of sedition. Your Grace can best inform us for which 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first honoured him with 
your friendship, or how long it was before you discovered 
those bad one# in him at which, it seems, your delicacy was 
ofiended. Remember, my Lord, that you continued your 
connection with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convicted 
of those crimes which you have since taken pains to represent 
in the blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. How ux^ 
lucky is it that the first instance you have given os of a 
scrupulons regard to decorum is united with the breach of a 
moral obligation! For my owm part, my Lord, 1 am proud to 
affirm that, if T had been weak e iough to form such a friend- 
ahipy t would never have been base enough to betni^ i%, Puti 
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let Mr. Wilkes’s character be ^rhat it may, this at least is 
certain, that, circumstanced as he is \ritti'regard to the nublie. 
even his vices plead for him. The people of Englana have 
too much discernment to suffer your Grace to take advantage 
of the failings of a private character, to establish a precedent 
by which the public liberty is affected, and which you may 
hereafter, with equal ease and satisfaction, employ to the 
ruin of the best of men in the kingdom. Content yourself, 
my Lord, with the many advantages which the unsullied purity 
of your own character has given you over your unhappy, de« 
serted friend. Avail yourself of all the unforgiving piety of 
the court you live in, and bless God that “ you are not as 
other men are; extortioners, ui^ust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican.”* In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour 
and good faith may be violated with impunity, and there you 
may safely indulge your genius. But the laws of England 
shdl not be violated, even by your holy zeal to oppress a sin/- 
neTt and though you have succeeded in making him the 
tool, you shall not make him the victim, of your ambition 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER X. 

TO MR. EDWARD WESTON 


Sib, April 21,1769. 

I SAID you were an old man without the benefit of experience. 
It seems you are also a volunteer with a stipend of twenty 
commissions f; and at a period when all prospects are at an 

* Thi« is one of those frequent occasions on which Junius discovers his 
intimate acquaintance wifii the Bible, and his want of reverence for the Hedy 
Scriptures.—En. 

^ Under the presumption that the pamphlet alluded tta in the preceding 
letter, entitled a " Vindication of the l>uke of Grafton,” was written by Mr. 
Weston, and which was avowedly defended by the author, whoever he wa% 
iin the Public Advertiser under the signature of a " Volunteer in the Govern* 
ment's Service,” the following short letter, addressed to that gentleman, 
uiouslufrcm tA« pen qf /vnitts, appeared in the same paper. 

CO CHB BIGHT BOB. BBWABD WBBTOB. 

Sib, ApHl 20,1769, . 

Toub are, though oppressed with bodily and mental infirmities, which, for 
the world's edi^tion, you have published to it, demands some respect, ca 
ilie cause you have embarked in wOnId entitle you to none. The last 
lOeriBg* of your expiring tiq>er, however, doymir hero no hfamur; am I 
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dod, you aro 8til\ looking forward to rewards which yoa can¬ 
not eigoy. No man is better acquainted with the bounty of 
government than you are 

■ - — “ton impudence, 

T^&raire yieillara, aura la r£eompenie.*’* 

fear the principle that has kindled it obtains yon no credit. Ton are a privy 
connaeUmr in Ireland, writer of the Gazette, comptroller of the salt-office, a 
xlerk of the signet, and a pensioner on the Irish establishment: such is ^e 
VoluHteer/ And you may remember, when you were under secretary of 
state, the division of 5001. among ten people, left to your discretion, of which 
^ou modestly claimed 400f. for yourself. So honest, so upright, and so dis¬ 
interested, is the man/ Let Junius be the diHif rascal you call him, I 
know, you know, and all the world knows, lehat you are.—CaiTO. 

This letter produced a short reply from the Volunteer, in which he denies 
that Mr. Weston is the author of the pamphlet, or of the letter under that 
signature; and one from PoeHkastoSt who attacks Junius in the following 
words:— 

You conclude your despicable vindication of an honour which you do not 
possess, by asserting * that yon are a master in the art of representing the 

treachery of the minister, and the abused simplicity of a-.' Villain! 

of whomi You, who write under the name of Junius, are a base scoundreL 
You lie; and you may find out who gives you the lie." 

These letters occasioned the under-written answer:— 

9N> THK Bianx HOir. EDWARD WBSTOK, 

April ^*1, mo. 

The old fox has been nnkennelled, but is ashamed of his stinking tail. Either 
sevenil people of intelligence and consideration have been grossly deceived, 
OT our doughty Volunteer declares upon his lumour an untruth. I cannot 
believe a misinformation, unless the world should have thought that no 
impertinent, expectant old fellow could have been found to despatch so lune 
an errand but you. 

You seem ashamed of your generous distribution ; 1 applau; your niodRSty I 
but it shall not be at the expense of truth. You did claim iOOl. out of 500f. 
for your own self; and there are, I suppose, at least half a dozen people who 
can attest it. And yon shall find that I dare say something else to your 
mortification, if you suppose the world is not heartily tired of yon, your petu¬ 
lance, and your crudities. 

I don't believe the governors of Bedlam indulge their patients with news- 
papen^ or I should have supposed that Poetikastos had obtained his genteel 
residence there. The poor raving creature bawls aloud for swords 
pistols, and requires the last argument instead of the best. The public has 
pronounced upon his reason the judgment of Felo de se, from his own pen• 
I am so impressed with humanity as to wish the coroner may not have tbs 
trouble of pasung the same sentence upon his person from his sword. 1 
should^ however, pity the elegant Jimios, who well deserves the thanks of 
the independent public, if he was obliged to take notice of every feol^ 
zyeophant, and bully.—(huso. 

* A quotatiOB few Gommlle, aptl^ introduced.—Ss. 

VOIm I, 


Is 
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But I not descend to an altercation either with the iiHf 
potence of your a^e, or the peevishness of your diseases. Tour 
pamphletf, ingenious as it is, has been so little read, that the 
public cannot know how for you have a right to give me the 
lie, without the following citation of your own woras. 

Page 6 —* 1. That he is persuaded that the motives which 
ho (Mr. Weston) has alleged must appear fully sufficient, 
with or without the opinions of the surgeons. 

* 3. That those voir motives mubi have been the founda¬ 
tion on which the Eari of Bochford thought proper, &c. 

* 3. That he cannot but begbet that the Earl of Bochford 
seems to have thought proper to lay the chirurgical reports 
before the king in preference to all the other sufficient mo¬ 
tives,* &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defending govern 
ment on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I confess, 
not ill suited to the elegance of your own manners, or to the 
dignity of the cause you have undertaken. Eveiy common 
dauber writes rascal and villain under his pictures, because 
the pictures themselves have neither character nor resem¬ 
blance. But the works of a master require no index. His 
features and colouring are taken from nature. The impres¬ 
sion they make is immediate and uniform; nor is it possible 
to mistake his characters, whether they represent the treacheiy 
of a minister, or the abased simplicity of a king. 

JUNIUS. 

f It is ponible JmuiM, thoagli hii infonnation wai gananUy acenmte, was 
incorrect in attributing ^ii pamphlet to Mr. Weaton. For, in a letttf in- 
lerted by Mr. Weston in the PtMie AdvertueTf a few months afterwaidl^ 
October 14, he solemnly denies his having written this and a variety M 
pamphlets and letters attribntsd to ]lim^ 


' The letter of Junins to Mr. Weston, and the letters of €frik^ whii^ 
the editor of Wood&H's edirimi, on not very ocnulaMve testimony, has 
ascribed to him, with their rejoindns,aM enrious specimens of the nnlwansed 
range of virulenoe and insinnation then allowed in political eoatroreny. 
the Works of Fetor Porcupine" eflutions niny be met wHh, eqnalui^ in 
abuse, bitterness, and nnwarrantod ossumptioni^ tiioee of the time el 
Junius; but such eommtmications, with rare exeeptiona, weald be juarngHij 
ISieoted by the preeent newspi^ press.—Me* 
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LETTER XI. 

TC BIS OBACB THE DUKE OF OBAFION 

Mt Lord, April 24 , 1769 . 

Tbb system you seemed to have adopted when Lord Chatham 
unexpectedly left you at the head of affairs gave us no pro* 
mise of that uncommon exertion of vigour, which has since 
illustrated your character, and distinguished your adminisUa* 
tion. Far from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the 
first rights of the ]>cop1e, and the first prinmples of the con¬ 
stitution, you were scrupulous of exercising even those powers, 
with which the executive branch of the legislature is legally 
invested. We have not yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes 
was suffered to appear at large, nor how long he was at liberty 
to canvass for the city t and county, with all the terrors of an 
outlawry hanging over himt- Our gracious sovereign has 
not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you took of his 
dignity and of the safety of his person, when at a crisis which 
courtiers affected to call alarming, you left the metropolis 
exposed for two nights together to eveiy species of riot and dis¬ 
order. The security of the royal residence from insult was then 

* Upon tbe whole, thu letter is r ikilful and eloquent comporition. Its 
main object is to alarm and confound the minister, to rouse the indignation 
of the people, and to open the batteries of argument agiunst the decision of 
the House of Commons in favour of Luttrell's election for Hid'/leiex.— Ed. 

i* Prior to his offering himself for the county of Hidtiesex, Wilkes had 
beoEune a candidate for the metropolis, and it ^as in consequence of his 
fiulure in the eity that he pressed forwi^ to the county. The populace, in 
both eases, were so numerously and so violently attache to him timt many 
serions riots were the consequence; and so ontngeous were they in two or 
three instances, that the court party strenuously asssrted that the city, and 
even the palace itself, were not firM from dan^r. Of these rioti^ the two 
moat serions that ooenmd weie>-on the meeting of parliament, when the 
Mpdace aarroiraded the King's Bench prison from an expectation of aesing 
Wkkei^ who had then been dected member for Middlesex, liberated in ordm 
fa taka his seat jn the senate, in the course of which several persons were 
kiSed by tho ^ng of the militiuy; and on the counter^dress to tiiat of tbo 
dty bei^ carried to St James’s by those who were deputed for this purpose; 
M whieh last occasion the riot act was read at the palace gate, and Lord 
Tdho^ tho Imd'Steward, had his staff of office broken in his hud. 

I 8m AnpsRDfx, p. 476, for Lend Mansfield's admirablt addrssa « the 
aararmlot tiw omlawiy Wilkes.—Mob 

l2 
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iluf&ciently provided for in Mr. Conway*8 firmness ’i* and Locd 
Weymouth's discretion; while the prime minister of Great 
Britain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms ot faded heauty\t 
liad lost all memoiy of his sovereign, his country and himself. 
In these instances you might have acted with vigour, for you 
would have had the sanction of the laws to support you. The 
friends of government might have defended you without 
shame, and moderate men, who wish well to the peace and 
good order of society, might have had a pretence for applaud¬ 
ing your conduct. But these, it seems, were not occasions 
worthy of your Grace’s interposition. You reserved the proofs 
of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater hazard and import* 
ance; and now, as if the most disgraceful relaxation of the 
executive authority had given you a claim of credit to indulge 
in excesses still more dangerous, you seem determined to 
compensate amply for your former negligence, and to balance 
the non-execution of the laws with a breach of the consti¬ 
tution. From one extreme you suddenly start to the other, 
without leaving, between the weakness and the fury of the 
passions, one moment’s interval for the firmness of the under¬ 
standing. 

These observations, general as they are, might easily be 
extended into a faithful history of your Grace's administration, 
and perhaps may be the employment of a future hour. But 

* The Hon. Henry Seymour Conway was brother to Lord Hertford, and 
father of the late Mrs. Diimcr, who constituted, indeed, bis only issue. He 
had enjoyed several places of high rank and confidence at court during the 
beginning of his Majesty's reign. After the prorogadon of parliament, in the 
year 1764, G. Grenville, then first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, in conjunction with the Duke of Bedford, lord president, took 
from him his regiment, and dismissed him from his office as groom of the 
bed-chamber to the King, in consequence of having voted, in the lower house, 
in opposition to government, upon the question of gensrai watrants. Mr. 
Conway was made a secretary of state in the Rockingham administratioa of 
1765, and retained that post till Lord Chatham, who succeeded Lord Rock¬ 
ingham, quitted office in October 176S. Mr. Conway was a man of an 
independent mind, but often wavering in opinions, and, like his fitvonritS 
cousin, Horace Walpole, much attached to literature and the fine arts. 

f The celebrated Nancy Parsons, afterwards Lady Maynard. UnfortnnMis 
in bis first marriage, the Duke waa now living in ceUba^, and kept a 
mistress, who, it appean, had been lovelier in the eyes of Junius traen 
younger; but this could benokMuons pditiod crime in his Gkac^ atkiT 1^ 
private misfortune.—Su. 
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the buBiness of the present moment will not suffer me to look 
beck to a series of oA'ents. which cease to be interesting or 
important, because thej are succeeded hj a measure so singu 
lariy daring that it excites all our attention, and engrosses 
all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr Luttrell has been crowned with suc¬ 
cess*. With this precedent before you, with the principles 
cn which it was established, and with a future House of 

* In the contest for the county of Middlesex, the House of Commons, en 
the 3rd of February, 1769, had proceeded to the severe step of expelling 
Mr. Wilkes for, among other offences, republishing in the St. James's 
Chronicle Lord Weymouth's letter to Mr. Justice Ponton, one of the magis' 
trates for Surrey, with the ensuing prefatory remarks: “ I send you the fol¬ 
lowing authentic state paper, the date of which, prior by more than three 
weeks to the fatal 10th of May, 1768, shows how long the horrid massacre 
in St. George's Fields had been planned and determined upon before it was 
carried into execntion, and how long a hellish project can be brooded over by 
some infernal spirits without one moment’s remorse." Mr. Wilkes having 
admitted the publication, the bouse resolved ''That John Wilkes, Esq., a 
member of this house, who hath, at the bar of this bouse, confessed himself 
to be the author and publisher of what this house has resolved to be an 
insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel; and who has been convicted in the 
Court of King's Bench of having printed and published a seditious libel, and 
three obscere and impious libels; and, by the judgment of the said court, 
has been sentenced to undergo twenty-two montlis’ imprisonment, and is now 
in execution under the said judgment, be expelled this house;" which was 
carried in the affirmative by 219 against 137. On the 16th of February, 
1769, he was a second time returned for Middlesex without opposition. On 
the day following the election was vacated, and he was declare! by a majority 
of die house incapable of being elected into that parliam ut. Notwith¬ 
standing this resolution of the bouse he was a third timei, March 10, elected 
without opposition; for Dingley, as before observed, had not been able to 
obtain even a nomination. This election, however, was also declared void 
the next day. The great mass of Middlesex freeholders were, in conse¬ 
quence, thrown into a more viplent commotion than ever, and insisted upon 
Meir right to return whomsoever they pleased, let futrliament expel him as 
often as it pleased, Wilkes was a third time expelled; and, to oppose him 
with a certainty of snecess, another device was now contrived; and, under 
the promise that he should certainly be seated for tho county in opposition 
to Wilkes, Colond Luttrell was prevailed upon to relinquish the seat he 
then held, and to oppose him with all the force that could be mustered up 
en the occasion. With avery possible effort exerted in his fevour, however, 
Luttrell was incapable of obtaining more than two hundred and ninety-six 
Fotes^ and Wilkes was again returned almoat unanimously. The ministry 
were intimideted ; but still resolved to carry their new device into efieet 
'Withes was not now, therefore, to be openly re-expelled; but, which 
lonounted to the same ^ing, to be declared incapable of sitting in pariiament 
hi eoneequance af his previous expnlrion, and Luttreli was of course declared 
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Commons, perhaps less virtuous than the present* evci;y 
county in England, under the auspices of the treaauiy, may 
be represented as completely as the county of Middlesex. 
Postenty will be indebted to your Grace for not contenting 
yourself with a temporary expedient, but entailing upon them 
the immediate blessings of your administration. Boroughs 
were already too much at the mercy of government Counties 
could neither be purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn 
determined election may be rejected, and the man they detest 
may be appointed, by another choice, to represent them in 
parliament. Yet it is admitted, that the sheriffs obeyed the 
laws and performed their duty *. The return they made must 
have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly they would have 
been censured for making it. With every good-natured allow* 
ance for your Grace’s youth and inexperience, there are some 
things which you cannot but know. You cannot but know 
that tho right of the freeholdors to adhere to their choice 
(even supposing it improperly exerted) was as clear and indis¬ 
putable as that of the House of Commons to exclude one of 
their own members:—^nor is it possible for you not to see the 
wide distance there is between the negative power of rejecting 
one man, and the positive power of appointing another. The 
right of expulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no more 
than the custom of parliament. The right of election is the 
very essence of the constitution. To violate that right, and 
much more to transfer it to any other set of men, is a step 
leading immediately to the dissolution of all government. So 
far forth as it operates, it constitutes a House of Commons 
which doe$ not represent the people. A House of Commons 


the litting member. Yet, with an incongruity not often to he paralleled, 
the ■herilb, instead of being punished, were admitted to have done their duty 
in allowing Wilkes to have become a candidate, and in returning him at 
fairly elected. * 

The nation at laige now joined in the cause of the Middlesex freeholders; 
the parliament from exercising the unconstitutional act of rejecting one per* 
•on who was a real member of its body, without an adequate cause, and in 
admitting another person to be a member who had never been returned by s 
majority of votes, was declared to have passed into a state of political inca* 
pacity, every vote and act of which must necessarily be incompetent and il* 
iegisiative and the throne was thronged with petitions and remonstrances 
from every part of the kingdom, beseeching his Majesty to dissolve it. 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish the sheriff de* 
dared in the House of Oommons, that they, in retunog Mr. Wilkes^ had 
done no more than their duty.- •njuxxra. 
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flo formed would involve a contradiction and the grossest con* 
fosion of ideas; but there are some ministers, my Lord, whose 
views can only be answert'd by reconciling alMurdities, and 
making the same proposition which is false and absurd in 
argument, true in faut 

This measure, my Lord, is, however attended with one conse¬ 
quence favourable to the people which I am persuaded you 
did not foresee ♦. While the contest lay between the ministry 
and Mr. Wilkes, his situation and private character gave you 
advantages over him, which common candour, if not the 
memoiy of your former friendship, should have forbidden you 
to make use of. To religious men you had an opportunity 
of exaggerating the irregularities of his past life;—to mode¬ 
rate men you held forth the pernicious consequences of 
faction. Men who, with this character, looked no farther 
than to the object before them, were not dissatisfied at seeing 
Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now taken 
care to shift the question; or, rather, you have created a new 
one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned. than any 
other English gentleman. You have united this country 
against you on one grand constitutional point, on the decision 
of which our existence as a free people absolutely depends. 
You have asserted, not in words but in fact, that representation 
in parliament does not depend upon the choice of the free¬ 
holders. If such a case can possibly happen once, it may 
happen frequently;—it may happen always;—and if three 
hundred votes, by any mode of reasoning wIif/ soever, can' 
prevail against twelve hundred, the same reasoning would 
equally have given Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or 
even with one. The consequences of this attack upon the 
constitution are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dullest 
apprehension. 1 trust you wul find that the people of Eng¬ 
land are neithef deficient in spirit nor understanding, though 
ytlu have treated them as if they had neither sense to feel, nor 
i^rit to resent. We have reason to thank God and our an 
oestors, that there never yet was a minister in this country 
who could stand the issue of such a conflict; and, with every 
pngudice in favour of your intentions, I see no such abilities 
m your Grace as should entitle you to succeed in an enter¬ 
prise, in which the ablest and basest of your predecessors have 
tbund their destruction. You may continue to deceive youi 
* The reader h deiired to mark thie prophecy.—Jtraios, 
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gracious master with false representations of the temper and 
condition of his subjects—you may command a venal votCf 
because it is the common established appendage of your office 
•—but never hope that the freeholders will m^e a tame sur 
reader of their rights, or that an English army will join with 
you in overturning the liberties of their countiy. They know 
that their first duty as citizens is paramount to all subse- 
qucnt engagements, nor will they prefer the discipline, not 
even the honours, of their profession to those sacred original 
rights which belonged to them before they were soldiers, 
and which they claim and possess as the birthright of Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that easy insipid 
system which you first set out with. Take back your mistress *; 
—the name of friend may be fatal to her, for it leads to 

* The Duke, about this time, had separated himself from Ann Parsons, 
but proposed to continue united with her on some Platonic terms of friendship, 
which she rejected with contempt. His baseness to this woman is beyond 
description or belief.— Jukics '. 


' It was tbe avowed principle of the writer of these letters never to spare 
the man whose measures were to be condemned; but ever to mingle tbe 
abuse of private character with the vehement disapprobation of public con* 
duct. When a minister or adversary of any sort was to be written dofcn, 
Junius thought that no sort of opprobrium against him ought to be spared 
that could contribute to this ettect. While the morality of this principle is 
to be condemned, its policy, in the present state of society, may be approved. 
An opposition that affects too much candoiur towards its adversaries must 
always be feeble and inefficient. But the use of opprobria against a political 
opponent may be carried to excess; if harsh epithets or malicious hints 
be repeated till they lose their first lively effect on the mind, the intended 
result is then directly counteracted, and the abase is not less injudicious than 
unjust Junius, vehement in spirit, and proud of his talents for obloquy and 
invective, appears to have occasionally run into this errqj ^; and, perhaps, in 
no instance more strikingly than in his frequent allusions, both in this and 
his next address, to the liaison between the minister and Miss Parsons. We 
have before us in MS. some verses on the subject, which show that the elegaol 
Junius could even descend to gross ribald]^, in the pursuit of his object 
The verses are headed ** Harry and Nan,, an Elegy in the mammtr q/f 
Tibullus/’ Excepting the first verse, which we subjoin, they are unfit for puls 
licntion. 

** Gan Apollo resist, or a Poet reTtase, 

When Harry and Nancy solicit the Muse; 

A statesman who makes the whole nation bis care, 

And a nymph who is almost as chaste as she*a frdr.** 

The hond-writinp is undoubtedly that of Janiaa.<—-En. 
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treEcliery and persecation. Indulge the people Attend Ne^ 
market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate bis seat; and Mr. 
Wilkes, if not persecuted, will soon be forgotten. To be weak 
and inactive is safer than to be daring and criminal; and wide 
is the distance between a riot of the populace and a convulsion 
•f tlie whole kingdom. You may live to make the experiment, 
but no honest man can wish you should survive it. 

JUNIUa 


LETTER XII. 

TO HIS GBAOE THE DUKE OF OBAFTOK. 

The former letters from Junius to the Duke of Grafton, whatever pain 
they might have given his Grace, had produced no alteration in his publio 
condnct. Mr. Luttrell still sat in the House of Commons, as one of the re> 
presmitatives for the county of Middlesex. Mr. Wilkes was not freed from 
the effects of the prosecution against him; those vigorous measures were not 
relaxed which government had, at length, resolutely adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the riots which hod long triumphed in the metropolis. Neither did 
it appear that the duke had either lost the confidence of his sovereign, or 
himself wavered as to his intention of remaining in office. He was even 
strengthened in power by on alliance of marriage which might seem to unite 
him with the family and the party of the Duke of Bedford. Yet the power of 
Junius over public opinion was, in the mean time, greatly increased, and he 
was already regarded as the most formidable of the foes of the Ministry, the 
ablest of the allies of the opposition. He determined, therefore, to try what 
might be done by one general letter of satire upon tlie whole conduct and 
character of the first minister, both in public and in private life. To command 
new admiration of his inculpatory eloquence, to render the Duke of Grafton, 
if possible, odious and contemptible in tbo judgment of all pa: ies, and make 
him shrink from the responsibility of ministerial office, were evidently the 
objects at which Junius, in this letter, aimed. The boldness of his address, the 
art with which the intermixture of truth in it is made to lend new credibility 
to fiilsehood, its wit, its elegance, its vehemence, the secret anecdotes which 
it brought into light, and the able discernment of political expediencies which 
it exhibits, gave it influence inconceivably great'hn the minds of those to 
whom it was addressed. Political letters in newspapers, it is essential t) 
observe, were far more attentively read when Junius wrote than at present 
because the proceedings of Parliament had not yet begun to be regularly pub* 
Ihhed; nor bad the public journals so generally a rognlar and paid body of 
contributors, to whom is exclusively eutrusted their leading commentaries on 
public men and measniea 

Ht Lord, May 80,1769. 

If the measures in which you bavB been most successful had 
keen supported by any tolerable appearance of argument, 1 
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should havo thought mj time not ill employed in continaiiig 
to examine your conduct as a minister, and stating it ^rly to 
the public. But when I see questions, of the highest nn tinn fii 
importance, carried as they have been, and the first principles 
of the constitution openly violated without argument of 
decency, 1 confess I give up the cause in despair. The 
meanest of your predecessors bad abilities sufficient to give a 
colour to their measures. If they invaded the rights of the 
people, they did not dare to offer a direct insult to their un¬ 
derstanding; and, in former times, the most venal parlia¬ 
ments made it a condition, in their bargain with the minister, 
that he should furnish them with some plausible pretences 
for selling their country and themselves. You have had the 
merit of introducing a more compendious system of govern¬ 
ment and logic. You neither address yourself to the passions 
nor to the understanding, but simply to the touch. You 
apply yourself immediately to the feelings of your friends 
who, contrary to the forms of parliament, never enter heartily 
into a debate until they have divided. 

Belinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amendment to 
your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be permitt^ 
to consider your character and conduct merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something in both, which dis¬ 
tinguishes you not only from all other ministers, but all other 
men. It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not ffiat your indo 
lence and your activity have been equally misapplied, but 
that the first uniform principle, or, if I may so call it, the 
genius of your life, should have carried you through eveiy 
possible change and contradiction of 'conduct without the 
momentary Imputation or colour of a virtue, and that the 
wildest spirit of inconsistency should never once have be¬ 
trayed you into a wise or honourable action# This, I own, 
^ves an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to your 
disposition. Let us look back together to a scene in which 
a mind like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us tiy, 
roy Lord, how well you have supported the various relations 
in which you stood, to your sovereign, your country, your 
friends, and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to (posterity, and to ourselv^ for submitting to your adminis* 
tcauon. If not the afaiUties a great minuter, if not the 
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integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, show ns, at 
least, the firmness of a man. For the sake of your mistress, 
the lover shall be spared. 1 will not lead her into public as 
you h&vo done, nor will I insult the memory of departed 
beauty. Her sex, which alone made hor amiable in your 
eyes, makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some men has 
made it possible for their descendants to be vicious in the 
extreme tiithout being degenerate. Those of your Grace, 
for instance, left no ^stressing examples of virtue even to 
their legitimate posterity, and you may look back with plea¬ 
sure to an illustrious pedigree in which heraldry has not left 
a single good quality upon record to insult or upbraid you *• 
You have better proofs of your descent, my Lord, than the 
register of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of 
reputation. There are some hereditary strokes of character 
by wliich a family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the First lived 
and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another sort, and should have died upon the same scaffold. 
At the distance of a centuiy we see their different characters 
happily revived and blended in your Grace. Sullen and 
severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles II. without being an amiable companion, and, 
for aught 1 know, may die as his father did without the 
reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with crernt in those 
schools in which the English noUlity are forme.i to virtue 
when you were introduced to Lord Chatham's protection 


* The first Duke of Grafton, os most persons know, was a natnid son of 
Charles II. During the progress of the revolution be abandoned the Stuarts 
for King William, and his descendants had hithertovgenemlly ranked them- 
■elvee among the pdHy of the Whigs. 

f To un&rstand these passages, Jnnius, in a note, refers the reader to 
a qf the late Minority. This pamphlet was written by Charles 

Townsend, a grandson of Lord Townsend, and brother-in-law of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the famdus minister. Hr. Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith, 
.■peaks of Townsend as the cleverest fellow in Bn^Iand.” He was so charmed 
with the perusal of Smith’s Theory qf Moral SentvmenU that he immediately 
resolved to honour himself by the patronage of-the author. Having married 
the ObuiiteH Dowager of Dalkeith, mother to a former Duke of Buccleugh, 
he had, by consequenee, considerable authority in the direction of that young 
uelfieiiuuia edaeatioa. He invited Hr. Smith from the University of Gla» 
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From Newmarket, White’s, and the Opposition, he gave jon 
to the world with an air of popularity which young men 
usually set out with and seldom preserve—grare and plausi¬ 
ble enough to be thought fit for business, too young for 
treachery, and, in short, a patriot of no unpromising expecta 
lions. Lord Chatham was the earliest object of your political 
wonder and attachment *. Yet you deserted him upon the 
first hopes that offered of an equal share of power with Lord 
Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumberland's first nego¬ 
tiation ikiled, and when the favourite was pushed to the last 
extremity, you saved him, by joining with an administration 
in which Lord Oliatham had refused to engage. Still, how¬ 
ever, he was your friend, and you are yet to explain to the 
world, why you consented to act without him, or why, after 
uniting with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed 
him. You complained that no measures were taken to satisfy 
your patron, and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had suf¬ 
fered so much for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 
They have since contributed not a little to your present 
plenitude of power; yet 1 think Lord Chatham has less 


gow to accompany (he Duke on hia travels, upon conditions which assured 
to the author of the Wealth of Nations an ample independence for his future 
life. Townsend was honoured with a noble encomium by Burke, and his 
premature death appears to have been as much regretted as that of the late 
lamented Charles Butler, whom he seems to have resembled.—En. 

* The Duke of Grafton was first introduced into the political wrorld at an 
early period of life, under the auspices and protection of Mr. Pitt, as a deter¬ 
mined Whig. To the administration of Lord Bute succeeded that of G. 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford, who soon became obnoxious to Lord Bote, 
the guardian of his Majesty’s non age, and confidential adviser. The Duke 
of Cumberland, uncle to the king, was deputed to propose another administrar 
tion conjointly to Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple, and Lord Lyttleton. They, how¬ 
ever, objected to the undue influence of the noble favourite, and the proposal 
was declined. Lord Rockingham was now applied to, and ^tevailed upon to take 
the lead, and form an administration of his own; Mr. Pitt refused to unite 
in it, but the Duke of Grafton deserted him, and accepted the office of seers- 
taiy of state. With this administration, however, he soon became chagrined, 
and resided his office. Lord Chatham again received Kim into commimiini, 
tod in the ministry, shortly after planned and carried into effect by himself 
in which he held the privy seal, he nominated the Duke of Grafton First 
Lord of the Treasury. At the head of this new system, however. Lord 
Chatham did not long continae—be withdraw in dit^t; but the noble dukOi 
instead of following him, took the lead upon himseu, and commenced n id 
ninistration of his own. 
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Mason than ever to ue satisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is. 
perhaps, the greatest misfortane of his life, that you should 
have so many compensations to make in the closet for your 
former friendship with him. Your gracious master under¬ 
stands your character, and makes you a persecutor, because 
you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon princi- 

E les which you certainly concurred in, or you could never 
ave been placed at the head of the treasuiy. By deserting 
those principles, and by acting in direct contradiction to 
them, in which he found you were secretly supported in the 
closet, you soon forced him to leave you to yourself, and to 
withdraw his name from an administration which had been 
formed on the credit of it. You had then a prospect of 
friendships better suited to your genius and more likely to 
fix your disposition. Marriage is the point on which every 
rake is stationaiy at last; and truly, my Lord, you may well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken, for you have now fairly 
travelled through every sign in the political zodiac, from the 
Scorpion, in which you stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of 
a Virgin * in the house of Bloomsbury. One would think 
that you had had sufficient experience of the frailty of nuptial 
engagements, or, at least, that such a friendship as the Duke 
of Bedford’s might have been secured to you by the auspi¬ 
cious marriage of your late Duchess withf his nephew. 
But ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close; 
and it may, possibly, be a part of the Duke of 13 tiford’s am¬ 
bition, after making her an honest woman, to worK a miracle 
of the same sort upon your Groce. This worthy nobleman 
has long dealt in virtue. There has been a large consump¬ 
tion of it in his own family; and, in the way of traffic, I dare 
say he has bought and sold more than htdf the representa- 
live integrity o^ the nation. 

In a political view this union is not imprudent. The 
favour of princes is a perishable commodity. You have now 
a strength' sufficient to command the closet; and, if it ba 
necessary to betray one friendship more, you may set even 
Lord Bute at defiance Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poesihiy 

* Hit Ghace had lately mairied Hiaa Wrottealey, nieee eS tha Oood ChOPi 
trade, Ducheia of Bedford.—JuNnra 
i* Mias Idddel, after ha divoice from the Duke, married Lord lT]ipai 
Oaaciy.—-Juaina 
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remember wliat nse the Duke of Bedford ueuallj mekmi of 
bis power*; and our gracious sorereign, I doubt not, r^mces 
at this first appearance of union among bis senrauts. His 
late majesty, under the happy influence of a family connec- 
tion between his ministers, was relieved from the cares of 
government. A more active prince may perhaps observe 
with suspicion by what degrees an artful servant grows upon 
his master, from the first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment to the painful representation of the necessity of the 
royal service, and soon, in regular progression, to the humble 
insolence of diotating in all the obsequious forms of peremp> 
tory submission. The interval is carefully employed in form¬ 
ing connections, creating interests, collecting a party, and 
laying the foundation of double marriages f; until the de¬ 
luded prince who thought he had found a creature prostituted 
to his service, and insignificant enough to be always depend¬ 
ent upon his pleasure, finds him at last too strong to be com¬ 
manded and too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace’s public conduct as a minister is but the 
counterpart of your private hi 8 toi 7 ;~the same inconsistency, 
the same contradictious. In America we trace you from Uie 
first opposition to the Stamp Act t on principles of conveni¬ 
ence, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right; then forward to 

* Mr. Staart Mackeniie was brother to tbe Earl of Bute. The Duke of 
Bedford's abuse of power here referred to is again noticed in Junius^ Letter 
No. 86, and consist^ in eonipelling the king to displace Mr. Mackenzie firona 
the office of lord privy seal of Scotland, mortly after his appointment, in 
favour of Lord Frederick Campbell. In this act of coercion Mr. Grenville 
bore an equal part with the noble duke. Upon the resignation of these 
ministers, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie was reinstated in his former post 

f These doable marriagei^ which Jnnins gloats over with remorsdess 
satire, have been partly explained already; they were the marriages ot 
the Duke of Grafton with the niece ^ tbe Duchess of Bedford, and of the 
lady whom he had divorced finr infiddi^, with her pdminonr, the nephew 
ei the Duke. The last has not been without imitanons in high eiides in 
more recent times, and, if not adequate compensation in such nnfortnnato eon- 
nexions, is the best proof that can be affiwdM by the transgressors of the da* 
Cerity of thdr prefomces.—^Bu. 

t At the period here refonred to, the Americsa colonies had acqdred in^ 
a population and proportion of pnblie wealth, as to rendtt it ne c es sa r y to in¬ 
quire more critically than had hitherto been done into the peettUarnode 9/t 
Its politieal eonnedion with the mother country, and to biiid it to tho larier 
in a more dofinito bond. It was found that most of tbe {vovuMie] depart* 
faents were cbertered by tiie crown and axnreedj esoiB{itad from legidativn 
Oauation, but tiiat othm wesesiot uhartena as any way, and «f eoutse poo- 
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Lord Rodongbam's surrender of the fact; then book again to 
Lord Rockingham's declaration of the right; then forward to 
taxation with Mr. Townshend; and, in the last instance, from 
Uie gentle Conway's undetermined discretion to blood and 
compulsion with ihe Duke of Bedford *. Yet, if we may 
believe the simplicity of Lord North's eloquence, at the open 
ing of next session you are once more to be the patron of 
America. Is this the wisdom of a great minister ? or is it 
the ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion 
of your own, my Iiord ? or was it the gratification of betray¬ 
ing every party with which you have been united, and of 
deserting every political principle in which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret from tins 
admirable system of provincial government. They will find 

■eased no Buch privilege. From the capacity of their being now able to con¬ 
tribute to the exigencies of the state, from a desire to equalise the entire 
coloniaation, and from a professed belief that charters granted by the crown 
with such an exemption as above, displayed an undue stretch of the prero^ 
tive, it was determined upon, by Hr. Grenville’s administntion, to bring rae 
matter boldly to an issue, and for the legislature to claim an authority over 
the colonies by passing an act which should immediately alfect them. Tbs 
statute enacted for this purpose was the Stamp Act, which imposed a duty 
upon many of the articles most current tlirough the colonies. The colonies 
were thrown into a general commotion by this measure, the duty could not 
be collected, and almost every province bemme ripe for rebelUon. 

At home the members of opposition doubted, or affected to doubt, both tbe. 
propriety and legality of the conduct of administration. Mr. Pitt denied 
the r^Atf tbe Hsrquis of Rockingham admitted the righ^ bat denied the 
js^tedieney, while many politicians, perplexed by tbe sophist y advanced by 
the pleaders on all sides, vacillsted in their opinion, and sometimeB united 
with one party and sometimes with another. Of this last description was the 
Duke of Grafton, who occasionally &voured Mr. Pitt’s cpinion, occasionally the 
Marquis of Rockingham's, and at last sided with Mr. Charles Townshend in a 
determined retolntion to carry the sytsem of taxatiog into effect st all haaarda. 

* Mr. Knox, inshis ** Extra Official State Fapen*’’ narrates the following 
anecdote as haviiq^ happened to himself on the repeal of tbe Stamp Act 

The morning after the resolution passed in the House of Commons to ra* 
peal the Stamp Act and to bring in the declaratory bill, 1 was cent for to • 
meeting of the Opposition at Mr. Rigby’s in Parliament Street; when 1 cane 
there Mr. Grenville and Mr. Rigby came out to and told me the INdn 
ef Bedford and several otbers dencM to know my opinion of the efieets whkk 
those lesohitions wonld prodnee in America. My answer was in a £aw werda 
^ • -a S drmet ^ mnd moaturet qf nbdlion. Mr. Grenville smiled and 
eilook hie head» and Mr. Riglqr twore by G-— he thought ao^ wid balk 
wiehed ma • go^ moroing." 
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gratihcation enough in the survey of your domestio an! 
foreign policy. 

If, insteacf of disowning Lord Shelburne, the British court 
had interposed with dignity and firmness, you know, my 
Lord, that Corsica would never have been invaded The 
French saw the weakness of a distracted ministry, and were 
justified in treating you with contempt. They would pro¬ 
bably have yielded in the first instance, rather than hazard a 
rupture with this country; but, being once engaged, they 
cannot retreat without dishonour. Common sense foresees 
consequences which have escaped your Grace s penetration. 
Bither wo suffer the French to make an acquisition, the im¬ 
portance of which you havo probably no conception of, or we 
oppose them by an underhand management, which only dis¬ 
graces us in the eyes of Europe, without answering any pur^ 
^pose of policy or prudence. From secret, indirect assistance, 
a transition to some more open decisive measures becomes 
unavoidable; till at last we find ourselves principals in tho 
war, and are obliged to hazard everything for an object 
which might have originally been obtained without expense 
or danger. 1 am not versed in the politics of the north; but 
this, 1 believe, is certain, that half the money you have dis¬ 
tributed to carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your 
secretary's share in the last subscription, would have kept the 
Turks at your devotionf. Was it economy, my Lord? or 
did the coy resistance you have constantly met with in the 
British senate, make you despair of corrupting the Divan? 
Your friends, indeed, have the first claim upon your 

* Lord Shelburne, father to the present Uarquis of Lansdowne, while 
Secretary of State, instructed our Ambassador at the Court of Versailles to 
remonstrate in very spirited terms on the intended invasion of Corsica by 
the French. His Lordship’s conduct, however, was disavowed by his col¬ 
leagues, and he resigned his situation, Oct 21,1768. tp 

t The Ottoman Porte was at this time in the hands of French influence; 
the Court of Tuilleries supplying it with French officers, and instructing i^ 
through their means, in modem tactics, so as to enable it to support mon 
successfully the war in which it was engaged with Bussia. The growiiig 
extent of French influence over the continent might, in this instance perhs^ 
liave easily been curtailed by a little address, and even transfer^ to^^ 
court of St. James'a* The parallel between Oorsioa and Hungary has been 
adverted to in a previous noli^ the chief diocrepsiidetlieiiig tha^ in the first 
instance, Genoa and France were the a^essive powen; in the huter, Austria 
and Bussia.—Sn. 
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iNNinty, bat if five hundred pounds a year can be snared in 
pension to Sir John Moore*, it would not have aisgraoed 
you to have allowed somethiDg to the secret service of the 
public. 

You will say perhaps that the situatioii of affidrs at home 
demanded and engrossed the whole of your attention. Here, 
I confess, you have been active. An amiable, accomplished 
pr|nco ascends the throne under the happiest of all auspices-— 
the acclamations and united affections of bis subjects. The 
first measures of his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, 
were not able to shake their attachment. Your services, my 
Lord, have been more successful. Since you were permitted 
to take the lead we have seen the natural effects of a system 
of government at once both odious and contemptible. We 
have seen the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, some¬ 
times violently stretched beyond their tone. We have seen 
the sacred person of the sovereign insulted; and, in profound 
peace, and >vith an undisputed title, the fidelity of his sub* 
jects brought by his own servants into public question f. 
Without abilities, resolution, or interest, you have done more 
than Lord Bute could accomplish with all Scotland at his 
heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for present or 
future reputation, will not desire to be handed down in these 
colours to posterity. You have reason to flatter yourself that 
the memory of your administration will survive even the forms 
of a constitution which our ancestors vainly hoped would be 
immortal; and as for your personal charaoiar i will not, for 
the honour of human nature, suppose that you can wish to 
have it remembered. The condition of the present times is 
desperate indeed; but there is a debt due to those who come 
after us, and it is the historian's ofiice tp punish though he 
cannot correct. do not mve you to posterity as a pattern to 
imitate, but as an exam^e to deter; and, as your conduct 

* Sir John Moore was an old Newmarket acquaintance of his Gfrace'i^ 
where he succeeded in completely sqoandeting away his private fortune; 
The Duke of Grafton, out of oompasrion, obtained for him the pension la 
question. 

t The wise Dnke, about this time, exerted all the influence of goremmeat 
fa proenie addresses to satisfy the King of the fidelity of his subjects. Tlmy 
amp fo very thick from ScoUand; bn^ after the appearance of this 
we heard no mwe of thentr •Juana 
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fmoprehends eveiy thing that a wise or honest minister should 
avoid, 1 tnean to make you a negative instraction to your sue* 
cessors for ever. 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER XTII. 

TO THE PB1MTEB OF THE PUBLIC ABYEBUSEB. 

Sib, June 12,176». 

The Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding it convenient to 
enter into a contest with Junius, are now reduced to the last 
melancholy resource of defeated argument, the fiat general 
charge of scurrility and falsehood. As for his style, 1 sliall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more im¬ 
portance to the public. They are of such a nature that 1 
think a bare contradiction will have no weight with any man 
who judges for himself. Let us take them in the order in 
which they appear in his lost letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and the first 
principles of the constitution been openly invaded, and the 
very name of an election made ridiculous, by the arbitrary ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton fre(iuently lead his mistress 
into public, and even place her at Uie head of his table, as if 
he had pulled down an ancient temple of Venus, and could 
buiy all decency and shame under the ruins ? Is this the 
man who dares to tidk of Mr. Wilkes's morals ? 

8. Is not the character of his presumptive ancestors as 
strongly marked in him as if he had descended from them in 
a direct legitimate line ? The idea of his ^th is only pro¬ 
phetic ; and what is prophecy but a narrative preceding tfas 
fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised him to the 
lank and post of a minister, and the first whom he abain* 
doned ? 

6. Did he not join with Lord Rockin^am and betnij him f 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wtlkee, whom he 
now pureues to destrueuon? 
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7. Did he not take his degrees erith credit at Kowmarketi 
White's, and the Opposition ? 

8. dLfter deserting Lord Chatham's principles and sacri¬ 
ficing his friendship, is he not now closely united with a set 
of men, who, though they have occasionally joined with all 
parties, have, in every different situation, and at all times, 
been equally and constantly detested by this countiy? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred 
pounds a year? This may probably be an acquittance of 
favours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister to offer 
a grosser outrage to a nation which has so very lately cleared 
away the Ix^g^iy of the civU list at the expense of more 
than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with re¬ 
spect to America, which the Duke of Grafton has not suo- 
cessively adopted and abandoned ? 

11. 18 there not a singular mark of shame set upon this 
man, who has so little delicacy and feeling as to submit to the 
opprobrium of marrying a near relation of one who had de¬ 
bauched his wife ? In the name of decency how are these 
amiable cousins to meet at their uncle's table ? It will be a 
scene in (Edipus, without the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, 
or beauty ? or is the amorous youth in love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been sacrificed to 
the French; that in some instances the laws have been scan- 
dabusly relaxed, and in others daringly violated; and that 
the king’s subjects have been called upon to a ^sure him of 
their fidelity in spite of the measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his aiguments upon facts such as these, 
is not easily to be confuted. He is not to be answered by 
general assertions or general reproaches. He may want 
moquence to amuse or persuade, but, speiJdng truth, he must 
always oonvincef 

PHIKWTJNIUB^. 

* Thif is the ikst lettw of FbQoJaniBi. In his Prefiusa Jtraras admits 
^ sothonhip of lotten under this sigDature, and that it was a sobordiaata 
part ho atartra as noadfnl to explain and rapport the principal; not, hs 
aaye, to " praise him,” hat to appear inffenuonaly convinced by his heU and 
pnff oWqne^ if not direct Iram the antbor himseU—Sn. 
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LETTER XIV. 

TO xns pbimteh of the public abvebtiseb 

Sir, June 22,1709 

The name of Old Noll is destioed to be the ruin of the houM 
of Stuart. There is an ominous fatality in it which even tiio 
spurious descendants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell had the merit of conducting Charles the First 
to the block. Your correspondent Old Noll* appears 
to have the same design upon the Duke of Grafton. His 
arguments consist bettor with the title he has assumed, than 
with the principles he professes ; for though he pretends to 
be an advocate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the best 
reasons why his patron should regularly follow the fate of his 
presumptive ancestor. Through the whole course of the 
Duke of Grafton’s life I see a strange endeavour to unite con¬ 
tradictions which cannot be reconciled. He marries to be 
divorced, ho keeps a mistress to remind him of conjugal en¬ 
dearments, and he chooses such friends as it is a virtue in 
him to desert. If it were possible for the genius of thq,t ac¬ 
complished president who pronounced sentence upon Charles 
the First to be revived in some modern sycophant f, his 

* A correspondent under this signature replied to the preceding letter of 
Pkilo-Juniua, in the Public Advertiser, dated June 19, introducing hii 
observations with the following paragraph :—Though Phile-duniua is, in 
every sense, unworthy of an answer as a writer, yet, as he has compressed 
into small compass what he calls the facts advanced by Junius, I will answer 
them briefly one by one, and for ever drop a subject that could only acquire 
consequence by discussing it in a serious'manner.”—^E d. 

f It is ha^Iy necessary to remind the reader of the name of Brad- 
ska-w. —JuNirs. And as little so that Old Noll was the nickname of Oliver 
Cromwell. There is a peculiar severity in the comparison of the two periode 
■ad the two &milies. The Duke of Grafton was a S^art, and firadsbaw, 
the president of the regicide cour^ was the name of the Duke’s private secre¬ 
tary ; and Junius here insinuates that he was also the author of the letter 
signed Old Noll, which had a chance of proving as &tal to his Grace’s cause 
as ever the name of Bradshav or Old Noll had proved fatal to bit Grace's 
ancestor. Before his present appointment, Bradshaw had been an under* 
clerk in the war-oflke, and was raised to the rank of private secretary for his 
despatch in business. In 1772 he was appointed a lord of the admiralty, 
and on the Duke retiring from the premiership be was rewarded with a 
pension of 1500/. Considering this ^vision uneqmd to his deserts or hif 
snuts^ he committed suieidew-^£n. 
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Grace, I doubt not, wou.d, by sympathy, discover him among 
tiie dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in those 
paths, which naturally conduct a minister to the scaifold. 

The assertion that two thirds of the nation approve ef the 
acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old NoU is too modest to 
call it an election\ can neither be maintained nor ooufuted by 
argument. It is a point of fact on which every English gen¬ 
tleman will determine for himself. As to lawyers, their pro¬ 
fession is supported by the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong, and 1 confess 1 have not that opinion of their know¬ 
ledge or integrity, to think it necessary that they should de¬ 
cide for me upon a plain constitutional question. With re¬ 
spect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the Chancellor* * * § has 
never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton | 
is indeed an honest, a very honest, man ; and the Attorney 
General ^ is ex officio the guardian of lil)erty, to take care, 1 
presume, that it shall never break out into a criminal excess. 
Doctor Blackstone is solicitor to the queen. The Doctor re¬ 
collected that he had a place to preserve, though he forgot 
that he had a reputation to lose. We have now the good for¬ 
tune to understand the Doctor's principles as well as his 
writings. For the defence of truth, of law, and reason, the 
Doctor’s book mny be safely consulted ; but whoever wishes 
to cheat a neighbour of his estate§, or to rob a country of itsr 
rights li, need make no scruple of consulting the Doctor him¬ 
self 

The example of the English nobility may, for aught I 
know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Graftoi . when he in¬ 
dulges his genius in all the fashionable excessc.«> of the age; 
yet, considering his rank and station, 1 think it would do him 
more honour to be able to deny the fact than to defend it by 
such authority. But if vice itself could be excused, there is 

* Lord Camden. 

•f At this time Chief Justice in Eyre, with a salary of SOOOf., luui jad 
ippointed a privy cnunsellm*. 

$ Mr. Be Grey, afterwards Lord Walsicgbain. 

§ Boctor, bettei kuoam as Sir Willuim, Blackstone, and a distingalshsd 
name: be had been, unfortunately for himself, an adviser of Sir James 
Lowther auainst the Duke of Portland, in the dispute eoncemiim the Oum- 
berland crown lands, upon the obsolete law of nullum tempu$.—^, 

t Blaekstone had aJso aimported government in iu rejectioD of Mr. W2kei 
St member for the countj of Middlwey. 
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jet a certain display of it, a certain outrage to dececoy, and 
iriolation of public decorum which, for the benefit of society, 
should never be forgiven. It is not that he kept a mistiieis 
at home, hot that he constantly attended her abroad. It is not 
the private indulgence hut the public insult of which 1 coin* 
plain. The name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in 
triumph through the Opera House, even in the presence of 
tlie queen. When we see a man act in this manner we may 
admit the shameless depravity of his heart, hut what are we 
to think of his understanding? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to he a regular domestic man, 
and, as an omen of the future delicacy aud correctness of his 
conduct, he marries a first cousin of the man who had fixed 
that mark aud title of infamy upon him which, at the same 
moment, makes a husband unhappy and ridiculous. The ties 
of consanguinity may possibly preserve him from the same 
fate a second lime, and as to the distress of meeting, 1 take 
for granted the venerable uncle of these common cousins has 
settled the etiquette in such a manner that, if a mistake 
should happen, it may reach no farther than from Madame ma 
femme to Madame ma cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excellent reasons for 
deserting his friends. The age and incapacity of Lord Chat¬ 
ham*; the debility of Lord Eockingham; or the infamy of 
Mr. Wilkes. There was a time indeed when he did not ap¬ 
pear to be quite so well acquainted or so violently offend^ 
with the infirmities of his friends. But now 1 confess they 
are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue of the 
Duke of Bedford, the firmness of General Conway, the 
blunt, or if 1 may call it, the aukword integrity of Mr. Kighy f, 
and the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich I, 

* Lord Chatham, it is well known, laboared under a prllmature deorepitude 
of body, from frequent and violent attacks of the gout. 

f Mr. Rigby wm introduced into political life by the Duke of Bedford, to 
whom he had chiefly recommended himselt by his convivial talents. He at 
length attained the lucrative post of paymaster of the British frrees. His 
pretensions to are well known, even to the present moment^ to have 

been rather equiv«MUiL 

4^ It was Lord Sandwich who, in conjunction with Dr. Warburtoa, cma- 
plained to the House of Lords, of Wilkes^’s JSssoy on Womans and indaeed 
their lordships’ intacfeiaioe, in oonieqa«Ma of which the writer was pniw 
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Tf 8 large pension to a broken gambler* be an act arortby 
of commendation, the Duke of (X^tonk connections will fur* 
ai^ him with many opportunities of doing praiseworthy 
actions; and, as he himself bears no part of the expense, the 
generosity of distributing the public money for the support of 
Tutuous families in distress will be an unquestionable proof 
of hie Grace’s humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender of descend¬ 
ing to particulars. He does not deny that Corsica has been 
sacrificed to France, and he confesses that, with regard to 
America, his patronk measures have been subject to some 
variation; but then he promises wonders of stability and 
firmness for the future. These are mysteries of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience; and truly, I fear 
we shall perish in the Desert before we arrive at the Land of 
Promise. In the regular coarse of things, the period of the 
Duke of Grafton’s ministerial manhood should now be ap¬ 
proaching. The imbecility of his infant state was committed 
to Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took some care of his 
education at that ambiguous age which lies between the fol¬ 
lies of political childhood and the vices of puberty. The 
empire of the passions soon succeeded. His earliest princi¬ 
ples and connections were of course forgotten or despised. 
The company he has lately kept has been of no service to his 
morals; and, in the conduct of public affairs, we see the cliur 
racter of his time of life strongly distinguished. An obstinate 
ungoveniable self-sufficiency plainly points out to us that state 
of imperfect maturity at which the graceful le\.‘y of youth is 
lost, and the solidity of experience not yet acquired. It is 
possible the young man may in time grow wiser and reform; 
but, if I understand his disposition, it is not of such corrigible 
stuff that we should hope for any amendment in him before 
he has accomplished the destruction of this country. Like 
other rakes, he may perhaps live to see his error, but not 
until he has ruined his estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUSL 


cnted by the crown. The irony of the expreuion here adopted proceeds 
from the well-known fiut that Sandwich was at this very time the most 
profliff^ of all the Bedford party. 

* dir John Itooco. 
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LETTER XV ♦ 

fO HTS OBACE THE DUKE OF OBAFIOM. 


My Lord, July 8, 17C9. 

If nature had given you an understanding qualided to keep 
pace with the wishes and principles of your heart, she would 
nave made you, perhaps, the most formidable minister that 

* In this Letter Junius with unabated seTerity, but less of personal crimina¬ 
tion, renews in closer array of &ct and argument his general attack on tha 
Duke of Grafton. His eloquence, however, and political sagacity, did not suc¬ 
ceed any more than the petition of the livery of London, in obliging the 
king to alter his plan of government, or the ministry to retire. That the 
reader may better understand the positiwi of tbe belligerents—of the sove¬ 
reign and his ministry on one side, and the opposition on the other, consist¬ 
ing of the now united Whig phalanx, Junius, Wilkes and the populace, with 
the agitators of the City—and that he may be the better instructed by the 
truths in these Letters, without being misled by their prejudices and errorii 
it is essential in the perusal of them to hold the following facts steadily in 
his mind:— 

1. The plan of the breaking down of the great Whig aristocracy, by 
selecting ability and loyalty from among both Whigs and Tories, did not 
begin with Lord Bote, but was conceived and arranged by Bolingbroke; 
was imperfectly carried into efiect in the opposition guided by Mr. Tulteney, 
Sir William Wyndham, and Lord Carteret; occasioned, in the struggle 
between its supporters and opposers, all that uncertainty and weakness of 
government which prevailed from the resignation of Sir Bobert Walpole till 
the Pelhams were fully established in ministerial power; and was renewed 
by Mr. Pitt in 1758, after the Whig aristocracy hod made tbemsolves odious 
by corruption, tyranny, and fiiilnres. 

2. The Earl of Bute, in his attempt to carry this plan into effect, err6d in 

nothing so much as in not gaining Mr. Pitt for his conAdential ally. Pitt hated 
the great Whig aristocracy which had scowled on his talents, and thwarted, 
by every artifice, his attempts to rise by ability and patriotism above the 
native humility of his fortune. He courted the Tories of Leicester House; 
and desired nothing better than to set himself at the Wd of a body of 
mingled Whigs and Tories, by which the aristocracy that had oppressed 
him might be overthrown. Having ginned the entire confidence of George 
II., who had previously regarded him with aversion, Pitt learned to value 
himself on cultivating the personal favour of his sovereign, not less than on 
oommanding the admiration of the multitude. Had the king and Lord Bata 
treated him with firee unbouaded confidence, he would, without doubt, have 
entered cordially into tbdr new plan of combining and balaniuDg parties, and 
it might have been accemplishi^ without oocasionii^ that loit|; prostmtiea 
af government which ensued in tile proser^on of it without Pitt’i aid. It 
was the conceit whidi he possessed not, it was a jealoaqr inecm*' 
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ever was employed under a limited monarcb to aocouiplish 
tho min of a free people. When neither the feelings of 
shanio, the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread of punish- 

pa^ble jitk true greatness of sonl, it was a serritade to sordid interests 
and pct^ prejudices, that made Bate irritate Pitt to resignation, instead of 
oourtiM, in happy hour, his confidential fhendrhip. This was the capital ermt 
of thj/iiicg’s elect. Ho meant well; when too late, he strore to regain for his 
•OTefi^ the cordial service of Pitt. Even then, however, there were in his 
educes a hesitation and duplicity which Pitt's penetration could not iuH to 
and which his generous nature must of necessity abhor. 

In the first dissociation of the Whigs from the Tories, in the counter- 
.pjW of those two parties in the reign of Willhim, in their alternate sue- 
under Anne, in the triumph of the Whigs, during the two first reigns 
^ the House of Hanover, in the efforts of St. John, of Pitt, of Bute, to 
llisplace them, and in the consummation of Tory ascendancy under tha 
ministry of the son of Ohntham,.the operotioh of general and jiormanent 
causes is conspicuously remarkable—causes originating in the first principles 
of human nature, and, in the fundamental composition of society, predomi¬ 
nating over all those secondary causes to which narrow-minded courtiers, 
patriots, politicians, party-writers, and historians, have attributed all the fluc¬ 
tuation and changes in the government and policy of Britain. 

4. During the long supremacy of the Whigs, both the Exteutiee and the 
LegiilaAim Powers had made encroachments upon the rights of the people, 
and the first principles of the constitution. H'hese had, indeed, been in part 
counterbalanced by the growing ascendancy of public opinion, the voice of 
which had begun to be generally listened to, and obeyed, by both the crown 
and the parliament. It was time, however, both for the safety of the crown 
and the constitution, that such encroachments should be checked. They 
could not have been effectually checked, if it had not been for that opposi¬ 
tion, both in parliament and among the people, in support of which the 
L^'tters of Junius were written. 

' 1 . It does not appear, that any one of the parties in the (o’nosition, from 
the year 1760 to the year 1770, had thoroughly studied any tiling but tbeis 
pikatL and party interests and caprices of all that was in dispute. Thgy 
had no prindjgUs thoroughly understood ; and, because thoroughly widtr^ 
stood, thertfore not to be eAandoned, Tbe great utilities of govemroent and 
society impelled them along in a course in which Whigs and Tories might 
cordiidly move on together. But here they were, In some sort unconacious 
■gents; os to all elsei what tb^ called their principles continually yielded to 
' their interests and passions. The peace of I7CS, hastily concluded, was at 
first almost unanimously approved by all but Mr. Pitt, Even of the perse¬ 
cution of Wilkes, almost all, in their turn, approved, at least so &r as not to 
make his acquittal a condition without which they would not act with 
Bovemment. In regard to the taxation of the Americans, it is evident ficom 
the whole conduct of nil parties, that there was, in trutit, no real dispute* 
empt w to the possibility of .carrying it into cosy execution. Wilkea had 
his merits and his uses, but patriotism with him was merely a game of otioii* 
Itttion. His UL^t delighted in bold contmition* and he desired to make liii 
(idiuia. This was the sum of hia impulses: and yet he happemed to as* 
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menu form any bar to the designs of a minister the people 
would have too much reason to lament their conditicn, if th^ 
did not f^nd some resource in the weakness of his understand* 
ing. We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the com- 
pletest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely united 
with a confusion of the mind which counteracts the most 
favourite principles, and makes the same man treacherous 
without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. The mea¬ 
sures, for instauce, in which your Grace’s activity has been 
chieily exerted, as they were adopted without skill, should 
have been conducted with more than common dexterity. JBut 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as gross as the design, 

hibit more remarkable steadiness, and to bo the instrument of greater good 
to the constitution, than was ejected by all the cabals, and all the porlia- 
mentary eloquence, of the higher membra of the opposition. The patriot 
citizens of London, had as little of virtue and intelligence in thw oppontion 
as the parliamentiiry leaders. The agitators who stirred them into action 
were mostly men actuated by base or absurd motives. The mob were inspired 
by prejudice, ignorance, and low insolence. 

6. There was much of weakness, of narrowness, of mean artifice, and or 
blundering rashness, in the system of the court itself. In principle, and in 
its first leading views^ it was considerably in the right: in almost all else, 
it was in the wrong. The virtue and ability of the sovereign himself, 
thcr with the insuperable necessities of government, seem to have contribute 
much more than the skill or honesty of any of his secret counsellors, to avert 
that ruin which the weakness of the government and the strength of the 
opMsitiun, too long threatened. 

7. What the Whigs, who complfuned of a fecret influence at court, which, 
after the public retirement of Lord Bnte, had no existence, continiuyiy de> 
manded, was, in lact, that the king should never presume to think or speak 
of any one concern of his government, except in their presence, and in im¬ 
plicit Submission to their control. These were the conditions to which they 
■trove to reduce their sovereign, and which were chiefly thwarted by thw 
own mutnal trejiehery. 

8. At the time when these Letters were written, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Temple, the Marquis of Rockingham, and Mr. George^Grenville, acted in 
union. They believed it impossible that their strength should not prevail 
and thry were using evei^ possible effort to take by storm the strong-holds 
of the administration. They hod mutually vowed never more to sufler 
themselves to be disunited by the practices of their adversaries. But their 
engagements and resolutioni were, happily, not of a nature to resist the flfit 
splendid temptations of avarice or ammtion. 

9. From idl this it fellows, that the Duke of Grafton was not, in politkf 
and patriotism, a worse man than the other conspicnoui leaders, whether oi 
the ministry or of the oppositien, despite of the revolting exhibition of him 
ly Jnuhis.—HieIlo^. 
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mie decbivo step jou have defeated all the arts of writing. 
You have fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition, and 
tUenced the clamours of faction. A dark, ambiguous system 
might require and furnish the materials ingenious illustra* 
tion; and, in doubtful measures, the virulent exaggeration of 
party must be employed to rouae and engage the passions of 
the people. You have now brought the merits of your ad- 
ministraticn to an issue on which every Englishman of the 
narrowest capacity may determine for himself. It is not an 
alarm to the passio^, but a calm appeal to the judgment oi 
the people upon their own most essential interests. A more 
experienced minister would not have hazarded a direct inva¬ 
sion of the first principles of the constitution before he had 
made some progress in subduing the spirit of the people 
With such a cause as yours, my Lord, it is not sufficient that 
you have the court at your devotion unless you can find 
means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The collective body 
of the people form that jury, and from their decision there is 
is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you at a crisis of such 
difficulty and danger should long since have been considered. 
Judging truly of your disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaken 
the extent of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so 
long been received for synonymous terms, that the reverse of 
the proposition has grown into credit, and every villain 
fancies^ himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of 
your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn sotr e hasty con¬ 
clusion of this sort, and that a partial relianct. upon your 
moral character has betrayed you beyond the depth of your 
understanding, You have now carried things too far to re¬ 
treat. You have plainly declared to the people what they are 
to expect from the continuance of your administration. It is 
time for your Gwace to consider what you also may expect in 
retuni from their spirit and their resentment. 

. Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to the 
throne we have seen a system of government which may well 
be called a reign of experiments. Parties of all denomina¬ 
tions have been employed and dismissed. The advice of the 
ablest men in this country has been repeatedly called for and 
rcgeeted; and when the royal displeasure has beep signified 
to a minister, the marks of it have usually been proportioned 
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to his abilities and integrity. The spirit of the PATonan 
had some apparent influence upon every administration; and 
every set of ministers preserved an appearance of duratioOt as 
long as they submitted to that influence. But there 'were cer* 
tain services to be performed for the favourite's security, or to 
gratify his resentments, which your predecessors in office had 
the wisdom or the virtue not to undertaJce. The moment this 
refractoiy spirit was discovered their disgrace was determined. 
Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Hockingham have 
successively had the honour to be dismissed fur preferring 
thoir duty as servants of the public to those compliances 
which were expected from their station. A submissive ad¬ 
ministration was at last gradually collected from the deserters 
of all parties, interests, and connections; and nothing re¬ 
mained but to find a leader for these gallant well-disciplined 
troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no resource of dependence or security in the proudt 
imposing superiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd, 
inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville ♦, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Hockingham. His view's and 
situation required a creature void of all these properties; and 
he was forced to go through every division, resolution, compo¬ 
sition, and refinement of political chemistry, before be happily 
arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in your Groce. Flat 
and insipid in your retired state, but, brought into action, you 
become vitriol again. Such are the extremes of alternate 
indolence or fur}' which have governed your whole adminis¬ 
tration. Your circumstances with regard to the people soon 
becoming desperate, like other honest servants you determined 
to involve the best of masters in the same difficulties with 
yourself. We owe it to your Grace's well-directed labours, 

* Mr. 9. Grenville, younger brother of Lord Templf, and brother-in-law 
to Lord Chatham, wae a political ^Icive of hie maternal uncle. Lord Gohham. 
He fret attached himself to the Tory party in consequence of manying^ the 
daughter of Sir W. Wyndham, the confidential friend of Bolinghroke, and 
fether of Lord Egremont; and was made one of the secretaries of state when 
Lord Bute, in 1762, was appointed first lord of the treasury. He planned 
the American Su&mp Act, and commenced the opposition to Wilkes. He 
afterwards, however, beewe dismsted with Lora Bute, and, upon hi' 
resignaflon, firmly attached himself to the party of Lord Bockkighma, the 
most pure and unmixed Whig leader of his day, with whom also Lom Tmnpk 
and the Bari ef (Buitham had now niuted thmnselvea. 
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tliat jDur soTereigD has been persuaded to doubt of the affee- 
tioDS of his subjects, and the people to suspect the virtues of 
their sovereign, at a time when both were unquestionable. 
You have degraded the royal dignity into a base, dishonourable 
competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had you abilities to cany 
even this last contemptible triumph over a private man, with¬ 
out the grossest violation of the fundamentd laws of the con¬ 
stitution and rights of the people. But these are rights, my 
Lord, which you can no more annihilate than you can the soil 
to which they are annexed. The question no longer turns 
upon points of national honour and security abroM, or on 
the degrees of expedience and propriety of measures at home 
It w'as not inconsistent that you should abandon the cause 
of liberty in another countiy *, which you had persecuted in 
your own; and in the common arts of domestic corruption, 
we miss no part of Sir Robert Walpole’s system except his 
abilities. In this humble imitative line you might long have 

{ iroceeded, safe and contemptible. You might, probably, never 
lave risen to the dignity of being hated, and even have been 
despised with moderation. But it seems you meant to be 
distinguished, and, to a mind like yours, there was no other 
rood to fame but by the destruction of a noble fabric, which 
you thought had been too long the admiration of mankind. 
The use you have made of the military force introduced an 
alarming change in the mode of executing the laws. The 
arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation 
of the laws themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
legislation from those whom the people have chosen to those 
whom they have rejected. With a succession of such appoint 
ments we may soon see a House of Commons collected, in 
the choice of which^ the other towns and counties of England 
will have as little share as the devoted county of Middlesex 
Yet, 1 trust,^your Grace will find that the people of this 
countiy are neither to be intimidated by violent measures, nor 
deceived by refinements. When they see Mr Luttrell seated 
in House of Commons by mere dint of power, and in di¬ 
rect opposition to the choice of a whole county, they will not 
listen to those subtleties by which every arbitrary exe^on of 
authority is explained into &e law and privilege of parliametili 
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It requires no persuasion of argument, but simply tbfi eridenoo 
of the senses, to convince them that to tranter the right of 
election from the collective to the representative body of the 
people contradicts fdl those ideas of a House of Commons 
which they have received from their forefathers, and which 
they have already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to thoir 
children. The principles on which this violent measure has 
been defended, have added scjm to injury, and forced us to 
feel that we are not only opprassed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection, dre you 
prepared to meet the united detestation of the people of Eng¬ 
land ? The city of London has given a generous example to 
the kingdom in what manner a king of this country ought to 
be addressed *; and I fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your 
courage to stand between your sovereign and the addresses of 
his subjects. The injuries you have done this country are 
such as demand not only redress but vengeance. In vain 
shall you look for protection to that venal vote which you 
have already paid for—another must be purchased; and to 
save a minister, the House of Commons must declare them¬ 
selves not only independent of their constituents, but the 
determined enemies of the constitution. Consider, my Lord, 
whether this be an extremity to which their fears will permit 
them to advance, or, if their protection should fail you, how 
far you are authorized to rely upon the sincerity of those 
smiles which a pious court lavishes without reluctance upon 
a libertine by profession. It is not, indeed, the least of the 
thousand contradictions which attend you, that a man, marked 
to the world by the grossest violation of all ceremony and de¬ 
corum, should be the first servant of a court in which prayers 
are morality and kneeling is religion. Trust not too far to 
appearances by which your predecessors have been deceived, 
though they have not been ii^ured. Even the best of princes 
may at last discover that this is a contention in which every- 
thing may be lost but nothing can be gained; and, as yof 
became minister by accident, were adopted without choice,' 
trusted without confidence, and continued without fkvour, 
be assured that, whenever an occasion presses, yon will bo 
discarded without even the forms of regret Sou will thea 


* Bm tkh migaet lutiiet nottoai la Jiadiiiy tvtter znntt. 
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hm iMsmi to be thankful if you are permitted to retire to that 
■eat of learning which, in contemplation of the system of 
your Ufe, the oomparatiye purity of your manners with those 
of their high steward, ana a thousand other recommending 
cireumstances, has chosen you to encourage the growing virtue 
of their youth, and to preside over their education *. When* 
ever the spirit of distributing prebends and bishopricks shall 
have departed from you, jou will find that learned seminary 
perfectly recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of 
slumber and thoughUess meditation. The venerable tutors of 
the university will no longer distress your modesty by pro¬ 
posing you for a pattern to their pupils. The learned dulness 
of declamation will be silent f; and even the venal musel, 
though happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for 
the benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish that your re¬ 
treat might be deferred until your morals shall happily be 
ripened to that maturity of corruption at which the worst 
examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVI. 

TO THV PBIKTEB OF THB FUBUO ADVSBn8BB§. 

SiK, July 19,1769. 

A ORKAT deal of useless argument might have b^an saved in 
the political contest which has arisen upon the expulsion of 

* The Duke of Qiafton was chancellor, and Lord Sandwich high steward, 
of the University of Cambridge. 

f Dr. HinchUflIe, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, in his official ritnation 
■a vke^hancriior of Cambridge, made an omtion’ sa praise of the Duke of 
Qmfton on introddling him to the atpia^hoase on the morning of hia in* 
at^lotion to die diancellorship of that nniversi^. 

$ Allndiiw to Gray’s oelwated Ode to Hnrie, composed and periormad 
on tha inatawtioii of his Gmce as chancellor of the nniverrity, beginning-*- 
Hwce! avaunt! 'tis holy ground— 

Cemus and hia midnight crew, dee. 

I This letter u perhapa the best specimen the whole eolleofion affirrda ef 
sdear and eogmit reasoning. It cannot be too often read by those who woidd 
km to Mason with pteetsuHi, yet without elaborate refinement, who woold 
ion fane and brevity with InM dearness, whether in writing or in debit% 
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Hr. Wilkes, and the subseqaent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 
if the question had been once stated with precision, to the 
satisfaction of each party, and dearly understood by them 
both. But in this, as in almost every other dispute, it usually 
happens that much time is lost in referring to a multitude A 
cases and precedents which prove nothing to the purpose, or 
in maintaining propositions which are either not disputed, or, 
whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely indifferent 
as to the matter in debate, until, at last, the mind, perplexed 
and confounded with the endless subtleties of controveiay, 
loses sight of the main question, and never arrives at truth. 
Both parties in the dispute are apt enough to practise these 
dishonest artifices. The man who is conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of his cause is interested in concealing it; and, on the 
other side, it is not uncommon to see a good cause mangled 
by advocates who do not know the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what purpose, in 
the present case, so many precedents have been produced to 
prove that the House of Commons have a right to expel one 
of their own members; that it belongs to them to judge of 
the validity of elections; or that the law of parliament is 
part of the law of the land * ? After all these propositions 
are admitted, Mr. LuttreUs right to his seat will continue to 
be just as disputable as it was before. Not one of them is at 
present in agitation. Let it be admitted that the House of 
Commons were authorized to expel Mr. Wilkes; that they 
are the proper court to judge of elections, and that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people; still it remains to 
be inquired whether the House, by their resolution in favour 
of Mr. Luttrell, have, or have not, truly declared that law. 
To facilitate this inquiry, 1 would have the question cleared 
of all foreign or indifferent matter. The following state of 
it will probably be thought a iair one by botii parties; and 
then, 1 imagine, there is no gentleman in this countiy who 
will not be capable of forming a judicious and true opinion 
upon it. 1 take the question to be strictly this: “ Whether 
or no it be the known established law of parliament, that 
the expulsion of a momber of the House of Commons of 

* The reader will observe that these admissions an made^ not as of troths 
unquestionable, but tor the sake ni aigument, and in order to brinf the nil 
question to usai....-Jvuiia. 
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ItMlf creatM in him such an incapacity to ba reflected, that, 
at a snbaeqiient election, any votes given to him are null aiul 
void, and that any other candidate, who, except the person 
expelled, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
sitting member.” 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parliament, 1 
apprehend it is not sufficient for the present House of Com¬ 
mons to declare it to be so. We may shut our eyes indeed 
to the dangerous consequences of suffering one bninch of the 
legislature to declare new lab's, without argument or example, 
and it may perhaps be prudent enough to submit to authority; 
but a mere assertion will never convince, much less will it be 
thought reasonable to prove the right by the fact itself. The 
ministiy have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. To suppoil the affirmative fairly, it will either be neces- 
saiy to produce some statute in which that positive provision 
shall have been made, that specific disability clearly created, 
and the consequence of it declared, or, if there be no such 
statute, the custom of parliament must then be referred to, 
and some case or cases * strictly in point must be produced, 
with the decision of the court upon them; for 1 readily 
admit that the custom of parliament, once clearly proved, is 
equally binding with the common and statute law, 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or unreason 
able makes no part of this question. We are inquiring what 
the law is, not what it ought to be. Reason may be applied 
to show the impropriety or expedience of a law. 'miI we must 
have eitiier statute or precedent to prove the 6.vistence of it. 
At the same time 1 do not mean to admit that the late reso- 
luticn of the House of Commons is defensible on genersl 
principles of reason, any more than in law. This is not the 
binge on which the debate turns. •• 

Supposing, therefore, that 1 have laid down an accurate 
etate of the question, 1 will venture to affirm, Ist, That there 
b no statute existing by which that specific disability which 
we speak of b created. If there be, let it be produced. 
The argument will then be at an end. 

Sndly, That there b no precedent in all the proceedings of 

* Ftveedenti, in oppontioa to juindplei, have little weight with Jimiui; 
bat be thought it neeenaiy to meet the Bunistiy upon their own gioand.— 
ivmm, 

tOL. I 
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the House of C3mmons which comes entirely home to tliO 
present case, viz., where an expelled member has beec 
returned again, nnd another candidate, with an inferior num* 
her of votes, has been declared the sitting member.** It 
there bs such a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, and J 
am sure it will have more weight tlmn all the cunning argu 
mcnts which have been drawn from inferences and proba¬ 
bilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which, I pre¬ 
sume, contains the whole strength of the party, have de¬ 
clared*, “That Mr. Walpole’sf was the first and only in¬ 
stance, in which the electors of any county or borough had 
returned a person expelled to serve in the same parliament.*’ 
It is not possible to conceive a case more exactly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled and, having a majority of votes at 
the next election, was returned again. The fiiends of Mr. 
Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
house that he might be the sitting member |. Thus far the 

* Com qf the Middlesex Election Consider^, page SS —Jumna 

f Thia fact occurred while Mr. Walpole was in an inferior capacity to 
that in which he afterwards appeared so conspicuously as prime minister of 
Gborge I. and George II. At the period in question, the Tories having ob¬ 
tained a majority in parliament, expelled him for the crime of having accepted 
profits upon a military contract, while secretary at war, and at the same 
time possessed influence enough to have him committed to the Tower. He 
was member for Lynn Begis, the burgesses of which borough were warmly 
attached to him. It was for this borough he had been returned at an early 
period of his life, by which be was enabled, while a young poliriciao, to 
head the Whig party against St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, who 
took a leading part in the Tory administration of Harley. 

From the disgrace into which he was hereby for a long time plunged, ho 
was at length rdieved by the failure of the minister’s &vourito expedient of 
the South Sea incorporation, and the extreme unpopularity in wluch he was 
consequently involved. Walpole now triumphed upon the ruin of his rival, 
became prime minister, retained the post through the whole of the ezisting 
and part of the next reign, and for his services was created Earl ef Orfiod. 

f The following are the particulars of this case as eztmetod firam the 
journals of the Hoiue of Oommons:— 

“ On the 23rd of Febmax^ 1711, a petition «f the freemen and free* 
burghers of the borough of King’s Lynn^ m the county of Norfoll^ was 
presented to the house, and rend j ssMnig frrth, that Monday the eleventh 
of February last, being appointed for choosing a member to serve in porliap 
ment for this ^rongh, n the toom of Bobert Walpcda, Esq., expetled this 
home, Samud Taylor, Esq., wu deded their burgess; but John Bsgg^ 
present mgyor of the said baiongh, routed to rdmrn the said JSamnd Tetgkt^ 
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itircEinsteiices tallv exactly, except that our House of Com 
mona saved Mr. LuttreU the trouble of petitioning, llie 
point of la#r, however, was the same. It came regularly 
TOfort the house, ind it was their business to determine upon 
it They did det3nnine it for they declared Mr. Taylor not 
duty elected. If it be said that they meant this resolution as 
matter of favour and indulgence to the borough which had 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that ^e burgesses, 
knowing what the law was, might correct their error, 1 
answer, 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose a sup¬ 
position, which no man can prove, to a fact which proves 
itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the House of Com 
mons, it must have defeated itself. The burgesses of Lynn 
could never have known their error, much less could they 
have corrected it, by any instruction they received from the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. They might per¬ 
haps have foreseen that, if they returned Mr. Walpole again, 
be would again be rejected; but they never could infer from 
a resolution by which the candidate with the fewest votes was 
declared not duly elected that, at a future election, and in 
similar circumstances, the House of Commons would reverse 

though retired so to doj and returned the said Robert Walpole, though 
expelled this house, and then a prisoner in the Tower, and praying the con 
rideration of the house. 

" March 6th. The order of the day being read of taking into considera¬ 
tion the merits of the petition of the freemen and freebui^herB of the 
borough of King’s Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, and a motion being mada 
that counsel be called in, upon a divinon, it was resolved in the negative. 
Tellers lor the yeas. Sir Ghanes Turner, Mr. Fulteney, 127. Tellers for the 
noes. Sir Simeon Stuart, Mr. Foster, 212.^—A mbtipn being made, and the 
question pn^ that ^bert Walpole, Esq., having been this session of parli»< 
ment committed a prisoner to the Tower of London, and expell^ this house 
fiw an high breach of trust in the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
nqition, when secretary nt war, was, and is, incapable of being elected a 
■lembtt to serve in this present ptwliament, it was resolved, upon a ^vision, 
in the affirmative. Then a motion being made, and the question put, that 
gaamel Taylor, Esq., is duly elected a burMSS to serve in the present parlia¬ 
ment for the borough of King’s Lynn in the county of No^lk, it pnased in 
Ae aqgitive. Resolved, timt the late election of a burgess to serve in the 
pteaent parliament for tb) mid borough of King’s Lynn, in the county of 
INfolk, is a void election ’ 

" MR 
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their resolation, and receive the same candidate M duly 
elected whom they had before rejected. 

This indeed would have been a most extraordinaiy way cl 
declaring the law of parliament, and what 1 presume no maUf 
whose undei*standing is not at cross-purposes with itself, could 
possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at 
liberty to argue from suppositions rather than from facts, 1 
think the probability in this instance is directly the reverse 
of what the ministry affirm; and that it is much more likely 
that tlie House of Commons at that time would rather have 
strained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor than that they would 
have violated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally vested in him, to gratify a rehactoiy 
borough which, in defiance of them, had returned a person 
branded with the strongest mark of the displeasmre of the 
House. 

But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call it 
argument, is a mockery of the common understanding of the 
nation too gross to be endured. Our dearest interests are at 
stake. An attempt has been made, not merely to rob a 
single county of its rights, but, by inevitable consequence, 
to alter the constitution of the House of Commons. This 
fatal attempt has succeeded, and stands as a precedent re¬ 
corded for ever. If the ministry are unable to defend their 
cause by fair argument founded on facts, let them spare us 
at least the mortification of being amused and deluded like 
children. 1 believe there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
countiy, which will not submit to be oppressed; but I am 
sure there is a fund of good sense in this countiy, which 
cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO THS PRINTKB OV THB FUBUO ADVEBUBEB. 

SiB, Augwl 1,1769. 

It will not be neoesaaiy fbr Jukiqb to take the trooUe 
of answering your correspondent G. A. or the quotation from 
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B ^eeob without doors, published in your paper of the 28tli 
of last month *, The speech appeared before Junius's letter, 

* The ** speech without doors” was from the pen of Sir William Black' 
sloue, and, fr^ the legal eminence of the writer, may not be unacceptable te 
the r^er. 

A sjtmh vithout door» upon the nthject < 2 f a vote pivm on the 9th day 

May, 1769. 

"Tour question I will answer, having first premised that if you are 
latufied we did right in setting aside Mr. Wilkes’s election, I cannot believe 
it will be a very difficult task to convince you that the admitting of Mr* 
Luttrell was the unavoidable consequence. * No (say you): for surely yon 
might have declared it a void election. Why go greater lengths than in 
former times, even the most heated and violent, it was ever thought proper 
to gol Or upon what ground, either of reason or authority, oan you justify 
the vote you gave, that Mr. Luttrell, who certainly had not the majority, 
was duly electedV The question yon have a right to put to me, and 1 mean 
to give it a direct answer. 

"Now the principle upon which 1 voted was this, that in all cases of 
election by a majority of votes, wherever the candidate for whom the most 
votes are given, appears to have been, at the time of the election, under a 
inovn-leyal incapacity, the person who had the next greatest number of 
votes ought to be considered as the person duly elected. And this, as a 
general principle, I take to be altogether uncontrovertible. We may differ 
in our ways of expressing the principle, or of explaining the grounds of it: 
some chuosii^ to state it, that the electors voting for such incapable person, 
do for that time forfeit their right of voting; others, that their votes are 
thrown away; and others, that votes for a person not legally capable, an 
not l^al votes. But in whatever way we assign the ground of the rule, the 
result and conclusion is still the same, that, in every such case, the election 
of the capable person by the inferior number of votes, is a good and valid 
election. 

" Nor is this rule, founded as it is in sound sense and public necessity, ta 
be put out of countenance by a little ingenious sophistry, playing upon thu 
ambiguity of certain undefined terms, taunting us with the reproach of 
elections by a minority, of inverting the rules of arithmetic, and the like. 
Not even the saeredness of the rights of the electors can stand against its 
authority; fiir sacred as those rights ought ever te Jbe held, the exercise of 
them, as well as ofrall the other rights of individuals, must ever be confined 
within such bounds, and governed by such rules, as are consistent with the 
attainment of the great public ends for which they were established. But 
could any thing be more preposterous than if, while you are securing to indi* 
viduals the right they have to take part in determining whi> shall be appointed 
to discharge the several public offices and trusts, no care should be taken that 
the public, in all events, may be secure of having any jiersons appointed at 
all 7 Yet to this inconvenience the public must be perpetually exposed, If 
fbe rule wow to be strictly and invariably followed, that nothing but a 
foqjerity of the electors could ever make a good election, lhat a majority 
il the whole uunbec entitled to have vokte in the election is not necessary 
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and, as the author seems to consider the great propositioB <m 
which all his argument depends, namely, that Mr. Witkea iso# 
under that known legal incapacity of which JuNios apeakSf as 

will be readily admitted ; for, nt that rate, the absence of one^balf of the 
electors might defeat the possibility of any election at all. Neither is it 
necessary, in order to a candidate's being duly elected, that he should have 
the votes of more than nne-half of the electors present j since, if it were, 
diversity of inclinations among the electors, and the putting up of three can* 
didates, might as completely frustrate all possibility of supplying the vacancy, 
as the absence of one-half of the electors would in the former case. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, we constantly see, that wherever there are more than two 
candidates for one vacancy, the election is determined, not so properly by a 
majority, as by u plurality of voices; and the candidate who has more voices 
than any one of his competitors, although fewer than one-half of the electors 
present, is always determined to be well and duly elected; there being, 
indeed, no other method allowed by the constitution of voting against one 
candidate, but by voting for another; nor any liberty of declaring whom I 
would prefer in the second place, in case my first vote should prove in¬ 
effectual , either of which allowances might prevent any election being made. 

Thus far then we are guarded against the public service being dis¬ 
appointed, either by the remissness of the electors in absenting themselves 
from the election, or by such a diversity of opinions among the electors pre¬ 
sent as, though innocent in itself, would yet be of fatal consequence to the 
public should it be suffered to operate so far as to prevent any effectual elec¬ 
tion from taking place. But much in vain have these rules been established, 
if it is still to be in the power of the same number of electors, by a little 
management, to effect the same purpose, and put an effectual bar to all pos¬ 
sibility of a valid election. Had they, by staying away, declared that they 
would take no part in supplying the vacancy, their fellow electors who chose 
to exercise their franchise, and upon whom, in that case, the complete right 
would have devolved, might have exercised their right accordingly, and the 
public service would have been provided for. But shall they be allowed to 
come, aud by declaring that they wiU vote against one candidate, but for no 
other, or by voting for a person whom they know to be incapable of holding 
the office, as truly, to all intents and purposes, deprive their fellows of their 
right, and the public of its due, as if, instead of coming, they had only sent 
a prohibition of proceeding to any election till it should be their good pleasure 
to suffer one 1 Against such a mockery of the public suuthority common 
sense reclaims; and has, therefore, provided against this abuse by pointhig 
out this fisrther qualification of the rule by which elections are to be decided. 
That as the electors who give no vote at all have no power of excluding 
any candidate for whom other electors do vote, so those who give their votes 
for a person whom they know to be by law incapable, are to be coiuideced 
exactly on the same fitting os if they gave no votes at alL Not 4q givq 
any vote, to declare 1 vote for nobody, or to vote for the Oreat Uogul, must 
undoubtedly have the same effect. 

" Thus then it appeared to me, that the general rule, that in case of a 
known Ityai tnoapac^y in the person having the minority of voieei^ the 
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A point granted, his speech is, in no shape, an answer to 
Junius, for this is the very question in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe first, that if he did not admit of 
Junius’s state of the question, he should have shown the 
fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one i—seoondly, that 
considering the many hours and days which the ministry and 
their advocates have wasted in public debate, in compiling 
large quartos, and collecting innumerable precedents, ex¬ 
pressly to prove that the late proceedings of the House of 
Commons are warranted by the law, custom, and practice of 
parliament, it is rather an extraordinary supposition to be 
made by one of their own party, even for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that no such statute, no such custom of parliament, na 
such case in point can be produced. G. A. may, however, 
make the supposition with safety. It contains nothing but 
literally the fact, except that there is a case exactly in point, 
with a decision of the house, diametrically opposite to that 
which the present House of Commons came to in favour of 
Mr. Luttrell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the weakness of 
their cause, and, as it usually happens with falsehood, are 
driven to the necessity of shifting their ground, and changing 
their whole defence. At first we were told that nothing 
could be clearer th n that the proceedings of the House of 

capable penon next upon the poll, altbougb chosen by a nainority, is duly 
elected, is consonant to reason, is the dictate of common sens*. 

** That it had also the sanction of authority, I wni M clei:.-.ly convinced. 
The practice of the courto of law in such cases seems not to be disputed; 
they have, by repeated decisions, established the principle. 

** Upon these grounds, therefore, both of reason and authority, I not only 
thought myself fully justified in ftiving my vote, that Mr. Luttrell was duly 
elects, but in truth 1 could not think myself at liberty to vote otherwise, 
being convinced, ikat as, on the one hand, by so voting I should do no 
wrong to the 1148 freeholders of Middlesex, who, for the chance of being 
able to overbear the authority of the House of Commons, which had adjudged 
Mr. Wilkes to be incapable, had chosen to fonsgo their right of taking part 
in the nmnination of a capable person in his room; so, by a contrary deeb 
fior«, 1 should have done a most manifest injustice to Mr. Luttrell, and to tbs 
296 freehiddos who voted for biro; and who, in failure of a nomination by 
hn equal number of freeholders of any other capable candidato, had, upon 
every principle of reason, and every rule of law, as well as according to the 
pniff'iiB usage of parliament, contend upon him a cUw tit'a to sit os cne os 
Ibt re|aeieiitativBi fox the county of Middlesex.*’ 
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Commons vere justified by the known law and unifonn ciw 
tom of parliament. But now it seems, if there be no law, 
tho House of Commons have a right to make one, and ii 
there be no precedent, they have a right to create the first; 
•~-for this, 1 presume, is the amount of the questions pro 
posed to JuMius. If your correspondent had been at all 
versed in the law of parliament, or generally in the laws of 
tUs country, he would have seen that this defence is as weak 
and false as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Parliament, it is tine, 
are indefinite; that is, they luve not been described or laid 
down in any one code or declaration whatsoever; but when¬ 
ever a question of privilege has arisen, it has invariably been 
disputed or maintained upon the footing of precedents alone 
In the course of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury election 
the House of Lords resolved, That neither House of Par¬ 
liament had any power, by any vote or declaration, to create 
to themselves any new privilege that was not warranted by 
the known laws and customs of parliament.” And to this 
rule the House of Commons, though otherwise they had acted 
in a very arbitmiy manner, gave their assent, for they affirmed 
that they had guided themselves by it in asserting their 
privileges. Now, Sir, if this be true with respect to matters 
of privilege in which the House of Commons, individually 
and as a body, are principally concerned, how much more 
strongly will it hold against any pretended power in that 
House to create or declare a new law by which not only the 
rights of the House over their own member, and those of the 
member himself are concluded, but also those of a third and 
separate party—1 mean the freeholders of the kingdom. To 
do justice to the ministry, they have not yet pretended that 
any one or any two of the three estates have rK)wer to make 
a new law without the concurrence of the thirn. They know 
that a man who maintains such a doctrine is ]iabre,*by sta 
tute, to the heaviest penalties. They do not acknowledge 
that the House of Commons have assumed a new privilege, or 
declared a new law. On the contraiy, they affirm that their 
proceedings have been strictly conformable to and founded 

* Tbit is Btill meeting the miniiUy upon their owa grovnd; for, m. 
ao precedents will lupport either natiiml violBtioa cf pei^ivf 

light.—JCJUDI. 
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Upon Il.e ancient law and cnstom of parliament Thus, 
therefore. :he question returns to the point, at which JuNiiu 
had fixed it. namely, Whether or no this be the law of parfia^ 
ment. If it be not, the House of Commons had no legal 
mithority to establish a precedent, and the precedent itself 
is a mere fact, without any proof of right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent condudes with a question of the sim¬ 
plest nature; Must a thing be wrong^ because it has never been 
done before f No. But admitting it were proper to be done, 
that alone does not convey an authority to do it. As to the 
present case, 1 hope I shall never see the time when not 
only a single person, but a whole county, and, in effect, the 
entire collective body of the people, may again be robbed of 
their birthright by a vote of the House of Commons. But 
if, for reasons which I am unable to comprehend, it be neces¬ 
sary to trust that House with a power so exorbitant and so 
unconstitutional, at least let it be given to them by an act of 
the legislature. 

PHXLO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVIII. 

10 DB. WILLIAir BLACK8T0NE, 80UCIT0R GENERAL TO BEE 

MAJESTY. 


Szm jrly 29, 1769. 

I SHALL make you no apology for considerin,^ a certain 
pamphlet, in which your late conduct is defended, as written 
Dy yourself*. The personal interest, the personal resentt 

* Tbi» was at last admitted by the friends of the Solkito^Gene^a1. Th# 
pamphlet was entitled, *'An Answer to the Question stated;’* and was a 
reply to a pampHIht from Sir William Meredith, one of the most active 
memliera of parliament of the Whig party, entitled, ** The Question stated/' 
in reference to the adjudication of Wilkes's incapacity to sit in parliament 
after his last election; in the course of which also, the inconsistency of 
opinion between that delivered by the Solicitor-Genend in his Commentaries, 
and that on the point in queation, was severely animadverted upon. 

' The press was overwhrimed with tnusts on this dispute from both ridea. 
Of these, the chief, independently of Sir William Meredith’s, and the reply 
to it by Sir William Blackatoue, were ** The Case of the last Blection for the 
Oomty of Middlesex maiider^,” attributed to Mr. Dyson, who was nidc- 
named, by his opponents, Mnngo: "Serions considcratiema;’* ” Mungo on 
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mentn, aod above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed to 
reproach, and I hope not frequently conscious of deserving 
it, are signals which betray the author to us as plainly as if 
your name were in the title-page. You appeal to the public 
in defence cf your reputation. We hold it. Sir, that an in* 
jury offered to an individual is interesting to society. On 
this principle the people of England made common cause 
with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are injured, they 
will join in your resentment. 1 shall not follow you through 
the insipid form of a third person, but address myself to you 
directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet more re* 
spectable and better suited to the dignity of your cause than 
that of a newspaper. Be it so. Yet if newspapers are 
scurrilous, you must confess they are impartial. They give 
us, without any apparent preference, the wit and argument of 
the ministry, as well as the abusive dulness of the opposition. 
The scales are equally poised. It is not the printer's fault if 
the greater weight inclines the balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack upon Mr. 
Grenville’s character, and a defence of your own. It would 
would have been more consistent, perhaps, with your professed 
intentions, to have confined yourself to the last. But anger 
has some claim to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief 
to the mind. 1 hope you have found benefit from the ex¬ 
periment. It is not my design to enter into a formal vindi¬ 
cation of Mr. Grenville upon his own principles. 1 have 
neither the honour of being personally known to him *, nor 
do 1 pretend to be completely master of all the facts. 1 
need not run the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or 
to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries, upon the 
face of it, a full vindication of both 

the use of Quotations;’* "Mungo’s cose conrideKd;" "Letter to Junitia;” 
"Postscript to Junius,” published in a subsequent edition to Sir William 
Blackstone's reply, and " The False Alarm,” writUm by Doctor Johnson. 
Of all these some incidental notice is taken in the course of the volunMis 
befoie us. 

* This, as already observed in the Preliminary Essay, is a truly singular 
assertion when taken in connection vrith the fact, that Mr. Grenville, of all 
the political characters of the day, appears to have been our authoi's &vottritek 
He voluntarily omits every opportunity of censuring him, and readily enr 
braces every occasion of defending and extolling his conduct and prindplea. 
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. Your first reftection is* that Mr. Grenville * ^va8, of all 
men, the person who should not have complained of incon¬ 
sistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes f. This, Sir, is either an 
unmoaning sneer, a peevish expression of resentment, or, if 
it means anything, you plainly l^g the question; for whether 
his parliamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has or 
has not been inconsistent, remains yet to be proved. But it 
seems he received upon the spot a sufficient chastisement for 
exercising so unfairly | his talent of misrepresentation. You 
are a lawyer, Sir, and know better than 1 do upon what par¬ 
ticular occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be fairly 
exerted; but to punish a man a second time, when he has 
been once sufficiently chastised, is rather too severe. It is 
not in the laws of England, it is not in your own Commenta¬ 
ries, nor is it yet, I believe, in the new law you have revealed 
to the House of Commons. 1 hope this doctrine has no 
existence but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if you had 
consulted that sober discretion which you seem to oppose 
with triumph to the honest jollity of a tavern, it might have 
occurred to you that, although you could have succeeded in 
fixing a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it would 
not have tended in any shape to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith had 
hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, is of the 

* Mr. Grenville hod quoted a passage from the Doctor s excellent Com¬ 
mentaries, which directly contradicted the principles maivtained by Ute 
Doctor in the Honse of Commons.— Junius. 

f It has been already observed that the opposition to WilKes commenced 
with Mr. George Grenville, who advised the issue of the General Warrant. 
It is observed also in the same note, that Grenville afterwards deserted the 
ministry, and attached himself strennously to the Whig party. See noU^ 
ante, p. 172. Upon this apparent inconsistency Junius shrewdly remarks, 
that whatever propriety or impropriety there might have been in Mr. Gren¬ 
ville's opposing Wilkes ptrfonally-^iht present question has nothing to do 
with it—as he now supports him not on account of bis personal character, 
but as the instrument qf Me people at large, whoae rights and privil^jos ^ 
ministry have grossly violated by tbmr conduct towards him.—Bn. 

$ An inaocurate expression in the pamphlet alluded to. The chastise¬ 
ment that ensued is rented, poet^ p. 191. Blackstone was thunderstruck at 
tne contradiction pointed out by (Irenville, and was incapable of uttering a 
word in his defence—a pause ensued, and Mr. Grenville insultingly shook 
lis head. For the reat see the page just referred to.—Ba. 
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same 8.rt snth the first It ootiTeys a sneer as little woitli^ 
of the gravity of your character as it is useless to your dO' 
fence. It is of little moment to the public to inquire by 
whom the charge was conceived, or by whom it was adopted. 
The ouly question we ask is, w'hether or no it be true. The 
remainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's conduct 
destroy themselves. He could not possibly come prepared to 
traduce your integrity to the House. He could not foresee 
that you would even speak upon the question, much less could 
he foresee that you would maintain a direct contradiction of 
that doctrine which you had solemnly, disinterestedly, and 
upon soberest reflection delivered to the public. He came 
armed indeed with what he thought a respectable authority, 
to support what he was convinced was the cause of truth, and 
1 doubt not he intended to give you, in the course of the 
debate, an honourable and public testimony of his esteem. 
Thinking highly of his abilities, I cannot however allow him 
the gift of divination. As to what you are pleased to call a 
plan coolly formed to impose upon the House of Commons, 
and his producing it without provocation at midnight, I con¬ 
sider it as the language of pique and invective, therefore 
unworthy of regard. But, Sir, 1 am sensible 1 have followed 
your example too long, and wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of record. 
It can neither be altered by your friends, nor misrepresented 
by your enemies ; and I am willing to take your own word for 
what you have said in the House of Commons. If there bo 
a real difference between what you have written and what 
you have spoken you confess that your book ought to be the 
standard. Now, Sir, if words mean anything, I apprehend 
that when a long enumemtion of disqualifications (whether 
by statute or the custom of parliament) concludes with these 
general comprehensive words, but subject to these reitrio* 
tions and disqualifications, every subject of the realm is eligi¬ 
ble of common right," a reader of plain understanding must 
of course rest satisfied that no species of disqualificatioii 
whatsoever had been omitted. The known character of the 
author, and the apparent accuracy with which the whole work 
is compiled, would confirm him in his opinion; nor could be 
possibly form any other judgment without looking upon you! 
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OoBunentaries in the same light in which you consider those, 
penal laws which, thoagh not repealed, are fallen into disuse, 
and are now in effect a skabe to the unwary 

You tell us indeed, that it was not part of your plan to 
e^cify any temporary incapacity, and that you could not, 
without a spirit of prophecy, have specified the disability ol 
a private individual subsequent to the period at which you 
wrote. What your plan was 1 know not; but what it should 
have been, in order to complete the work you have given us, 
is by no means difficult to determine. The incapacity, which 
you call temporary, may continue seven years; and though 
you might not have foreseen the particular case of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might and should have foreseen the possibility 
eff meh a case, and told us how far the House of Commons 
were authorised to proceed in it by the law and custom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex would then have 
known what they had to trust to, and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel Luttroll was a candidate 
against him. They would have chosen some indifferent per¬ 
son, rather tlian submit to be represented by. the object of 
^eir contempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities which 
affect whole classes of men, and those which affect individuals 
only, is really unworthy of your understanding. Your Commen¬ 
taries had taught me that, although the instance in which a' 
a penal law is exerted be particular, the laws themselves are 
general. They are made for the benefit and instn.'aion of the 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an individual. You 
cannot but know. Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes’s case yester¬ 
day, may be yours or mine to-morrow, and that consequently the 
common right of eveiy subject of the realm is invaded by it. 
Professing therefore to treat of the consdcution of the House 
of C^mons, Sbd of the laws and customs relative to that 
constitution, you certainly were guilty of a most unpardon¬ 
able omission in taking no notice of a right and privilege of 
the House, more extraordinary and more arbitrary than all 

* If, in itatiDg ths law upon anj point, a judge deliberately affima that 
be has included every case, and it should appear that he has' pnrposriy 
ntaitted a material case, he dees in effect lay a soars far tAs vetwatf^ 
/emus. This last part of the sentence is a quotation artfully seleeted-lrcai 
Blacksteae'a own aad tuned agemst himssilfc—-Ko. 
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tlie othera thej assess put together. If the expulsion of a 
member, not under any other legal disability, of itself creates 
in him an incapacity to be re-elected, 1 see a ready way 
marked out, by which the majority may at any time remove 
the honestest and ablest men who happen to be in opposition 
to them. To say that they mil not make this extravagant 
use of their power, would be a language unfit for a man so 
learned in the laws as you are. By your doctrine. Sir, they 
have the power, and laws you know are intended to guard 
against what men may do, not to trust what they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you is of a plain, 
simple nature—it appears even upon the face of your own 
pamphlet. On the contrary,’your justification of yourself is 
full of subtlety and refinement, and in some places not very 
intelligible. If 1 were personally your enemy, I should 
dwell with a malignant pleasure upon those great and useful 
qualifications which you certainly possess, and by which you 
once acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the 
respect and esteem of your countiy—should enumerate 
the honours you have lost, and the virtues you have dis¬ 
graced ; but having no private resentments to gratify, I think 
it sufficient to have given my opinion of your public conduct, 
leaving the punishment it deserves to your closet and to 
yourself. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XIX 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE FUBLTO ADVEBTKSEB. 

Sib, Anguit 14,1709. 

A COBBE8FONDENT of tho St. Jamos's Chronicle fir^t wilfully 
misunderstands Junius, then censures him for a bad rea- 
soner. Junius does not say that it was incumbent upon 
Doctor Blackstone to foresee and state the crimes for which 
Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, he 
had even done so, it would have been nothing to the pur¬ 
pose. The question is, not for what particular offences a 
person may be expelled, but generally, whe&er by the law of 
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pftrltatrent expulsion alone creates a disqualification ? If the 
affirmative be the law of parliament, Doctor Blackstone 
might and should have told us so. The question is not con 
fined to this or that particular person, hut forms one great 
general branch of disqualification, too important in itself, 
and too extensive in its consequences, to be omitted in an 
accurate work expressly treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Doctor Black- 
stone, while he was speaking in the House of Commons^ 
never once thought of his Commentaries until the contradio 
tiou was unexpectedly urged and stared him in the face. In¬ 
stead of defending himself upon the spot he sunk under the 
charge in an agony of confusion and despair. It is well 
known that there was a pause of some minutes in the House, 
from a general expectation that the Doctor would say some¬ 
thing in his own defence; but, it seems, his faculties were too 
much overpowered to think of those subtleties and refine¬ 
ments which have since occurred to him. It was then Mr. 
Grenville received that severe chastisement which the Doctor 
mentions with so much triumph —I wish the honourable gen- 
tleman^ instead of shaJdng his head, would shake a good argu¬ 
ment out cf it. If to the elegance, novelty, and bitterness of 
this ingenious sarcasm, we add the natural melody of the 
amiable Sir Fletcher Norton’s pipe, we shall not be surprised 
that Mr. Grenville was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, 1 would recommend it to him to be quiet 
If not, he may perhaps hear again from Junius h^'niself. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT* TO A PAMPHLET 
nruTLSD, » 

"AN AsWEE to the question STATED." 

Sappoted to be writtoi bj Dr. Blackstone, Solicitor to the Queen, ill 
answer to Junius's Letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the press, a writer in the 
public papers, who subscribes himself Junius, has mad» a 

This is the Postscript, added in a subsequent edition, to Sir Willwai 
Bbicksione’s reply to Sir WiUiiim Meredith's pamphlet, as noticed, aiUSf 
f. 185, notCb ^ also a further extract on this subject from a "SMSob 
tirKbost doocs," by ffir W. B., oats;, p. 181. 
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fnnt of brin^g this questioTi to a short isstie. Though the 
foregoing observations contain, in my opinion at least, a fall 
refutation of all that this writer has offered, 1 shall, however, 
bestow a very few words upon him. It will cost me veiy 
little trouble to unravel and expose the sophistry of his argu¬ 
ment 


** 1 take the question,” says he, ** to be strictly this: 
Whether or no it be the known established law of Parliament, 
that the expulsion of a member of the House of Commons, of 
itself, creates in him such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, 
at a subsequent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void, and that any other candidate who, except the person 
expelled, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be tho 
sitting member.** 

Waiving for the present any objection I may have to this 
state of the question, I shall venture to meet our champion 
upon his own ground; and attempt to support the affirmative 
of it in one of the two ways by which he says it can be alone 
fairly supported. “ If there be no statute,*’ says he, in 
which the specific disability is clearly created, &c. (and we 
acknowledge there is none), the custom of parliament must 
then be referred to, and some case or cases strictly in point 
must be produced, with the decision of the court upon them.*' 
Now I assert, that this has been done. Mr. Walpole’s case 
is strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates absolute 
incapacity of being re-elected. This was the clear decision of 
the House upon it, and was a full declaration that incapacity 
was the necessaiy consequence of expulsion. The law was as 
clearly and firmly fixed by this resolution, and is as binding 
in every subsequent case of expulsion, os if it had been de¬ 
clared by an express statute, ** That a member expelled by a 
resolution of the House of Commons shall be deemed inca¬ 


pable of being re-elected.” Whatever doubt, tlfbu, there might 
have been of the law before Mr. Walpole’s case, with respect 
to the full operation of a vote of expulsion, there can be none 
now. The decision of the House upon this case is strictly in 
point to prove that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in 
law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law in this instance must have the same 
qwration and effect with incapacity in law in eveiy other iiF 
Stoner. Now, incapacity ol being le-dected impw in its 
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V 817 terms, lliat anj votes given to the incapable person, at a 
snb^ueut election, are null and void. This is its necessary 
operation, or it has no operation at all. It is vox et praterea 
nihi/. We can no more be called upon to prove this propo¬ 
sition than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or 
that twice two are four. When the terms are understood the 
proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is in all cases of election the known and esta¬ 
blished law of the land, grounded upon the clearest principles 
of reason and common sense, that if the votes given to one 
candidate are null and void, they cannot be opposed to the 
votes given to another candidate. I'hey cannot affect the 
votes of such candidate at all. As they have, on the one 
hand, no positive quality to add or establish, so have they, on 
the other hand, no negative one to subtract or destroy. They 
are, in a word, a mere nonentity. Such was the determina¬ 
tion of the House of Commons in the Malden and Bedford 
elections—cases strictly in point to the present question as 
far as they are meant to be in point. And to say that they 
are not in point in all circumstances, in those particularly 
which are independent of the proposition which they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more than that Malden is not 
Middlesex, nor Seijeaut Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion creates 
incapacity ; incapacity annihilates any votes given to the in¬ 
capable person. The votes given to the qindified candidate 
stand upon their own bottom, firm and untoucb>^d, and can 
alone have effect. This, one would think, 'would bo sufficient; 
but we are stopped short and told that none of our precedents 
come home to the present case, aud are challenged to pro¬ 
duce precedent in all the proceedings of the House of 
Commons that does come home to it, viz.% where an eapdUd 
member has be^ returned agaiut and another candidate^ with 
an inferior number of voiee^ has been declared the sitting 
memher.^' 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a case 
which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to the present point 
Suppose another Sacheverel (and every party must have its 
Ba&everel) should, at some future election, take it into his 
head to offer himself a candidate for the county of Middlesex. 
He is opined by a candidate whose coat is of a different 

iroi^ s. o 
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colour; but, however, of a very good colour. The divine hae 
an indisputable majority; nay, the poor layman is absolutely 
distanced. The sheriff, after having had his conscience well 
informed by the reverend casuist, returns him, as he supposes, 
duly elected. The whole House is in an uproar, at the ap^ire* 
hension of so strange an appearance amongst them. A motion, 
how'ever, is at length made, that the person w^as incapable of 
being elected, that his election therefore is null and void, and 
that his competitor ought to have been returned. No, says a 
great orator; hrst show me your law for this proceeding 
** Either produce me a statute, in which the specific disability 
of a clergyman is created; or produce me a precedent where a 
clergyman haa been returned^ and another candidatet with an 
inferior number of votes, has been declared the sitting member.'* 
No such statute, no such precedent is to be found. What an¬ 
swer then is to be given to this demand ? The very same 
answer which 1 will give to that of Junius: That there is 
more than one precedent in the proceedings of the House 
— ■ where an incapable person has been returned, and 

another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, has been 
declared the sitting member; and that this is the known and 
established law', in all cases of incapacity, from whatever cause 
it may arise.” 

I shall DOW therefore beg leave to moke a slight amend¬ 
ment to Junius's state of the question, the affirmative of which 
will then stand thus:— 

** It is the known and established law of Parliament, that 
the expulsion of any member of the House of Commons 
creates in him an incapacity of being re-elected; that any 
votes given to him at a subsequent election are, in consequence 
of such incapacity, null and void; and that any other candi¬ 
date, who, except the person rendered incapable, has the 
greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitti.«g member.” 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. Walpole's 
case must have a re-hearing. ** It is not possible,” says tiiis 
writer, ** to conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Wal¬ 
pole was expelled, and having a majority of votes at the next 
election, was returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a 
candidate set up by the ministiy, petitioned the House that 
he might be the sitting member. Thus far the circumstanoes 
tally exactly, except that our House of Commons saved Mr., 
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La^trell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, how 
over, was the same. It came regularly before the House 
and it was their business to determine upon it. They did de 
termine it; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.'' 

Instead of examining the justness of this representation, I 
shall beg leave to oppose against it my own view of this case, 
in as plain a manner and as few words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of Parliament, when 
the charge against Mr. Walpole came before the House of 
Commons, that they had power to expel, to disable, and to 
render incapable for offences. In virtue of this power th^y 
expelled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged him, in 
terms, to be incapable of being re elected, there must have 
been at once an end with him. But though the right of the 
House, both to expel and adjudge incapable, was clear and 
indubitable, it does not appear to me, that the full operation 
and effect of a vote of expulsion singly was so. The law in 
this case had never been expressly declared. There had been 
no event to call up such a declaration. I trouble not myself 
with the grammatical meaning of the word expulsion. I re¬ 
gard only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, pre¬ 
cisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full consequences of their former vote, 
before they suffered these consequences to take effect And 
in this proceeding they acted upon the most libera* and solid 
principles of equity, justice, and law. What the i did the 
burgesses of Lynn collect from the second vote ? Their sub¬ 
sequent conduct will tell us; it will with certainty tell us, 
that they considered it as decisive against Mr. Walpole; it 
will also, with equal certainty, tell us, that, upon supposition 
that the law of election stood then as it does now, and that 
they knew it to ?tand thus, they inferred, ** that, at a ^ture 
^lection, and in case of a similar return, the House would re¬ 
ceive the same candidate, as duly elected, whom they had 
before rejected." They could infer nothing but tliis. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dissimilarity in 
the present case. It will be sufficient to observe, that as the 
law of Parliament, upon which the House of Commons 
grounded every step of their proceedings, was clear beyond 
the reach of doubt, so neither could the freeholders of Mid 

o % 
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dlesex be at a loss to foresee what must be the inoTitable con> 
sequence of their proceedings in opposition to it. For, upon 
eveiy return of Mr. Wilkes, the House made inquiry wheUior 
any votes w’cre given to any other candidate ? 

*i3ut I could venture, for the experiment’s sake, even to give 
this writer the utmost he asks; to allow the most penect 
similarity throughout in these two cases; to allow, that Uie 
law of expulsion was quite as clear to the burgesses of Lynn, 
as to the freeholders of Middlesex. It will, 1 am confident, 
avail his cause but little. It will only pmve that the law of 
election at that time was different from the present law. It 
will prove, that, in all cases of an incapable candidate re> 
turned, the law then was, that the whole election should be 
void. But now we know that this is not law. The cases of 
Malden and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined upon 
other and more just principles. And these determinations 
are, I imagine, admitted on all sides to he law. 

1 would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part of 
this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, to see men oi 
parts and ability giving into the most unworthy artifices, and 
descending so much below their true line of chai*acter. But 
if they are not the dupes of their sophistry (which is hardly 
to be conceived), let them consider that they are something 
much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws and its 
constitution. Against every attack upon these, there will, I 
hope, be always found amongst us the firmest spirit of resist¬ 
ance; superior to the united efforts of faction and ambition; 
for ambition, though it does not always take the lead of fac' 
tion, will be sure in the end to make the most fatal advantage 
of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, I trust, our day 
of trial is yot far off; and there is a fund of good sense in this 
country which cannot long he deceived by arts either of 
falso reasoning, or false patriotism. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE FUBUO ADYERnSEB. 


SxB, August 8,1769. 

The gentleman who has published an answer to Sir William 
Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured me with a postscript 
of six quarto pages, which he moderately calls bestowing a verij 
few words upon me, I cannot, in common politeness, refuse 
him a reply. The form and magnitude of a quarto imposes 
upon the mind; and men who are unequal to the labour of 
discussing an intricate argument, or wish to avoid it, are 
willing enough to suppose, that much has been proved, be¬ 
cause much has been said. Mine, 1 confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, but simply 
to inform the body of the people ; and I prefer that channel 
of conveyance which is likely to spread farthest among them. 
The advocates of the ministry seem to me to write for fame, 
and to flatter themselves that the size of their works wjll 
make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon 
solid folio, as if their labours, because they are gigantic, could 
contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me upon my 
own ground. He acknowledges there is no statute by which 
the specihe disability we speak of is created, but he affirms, 
that the custom of parliament has been referred n, and that 
a case strictly in point has been produced, with the decision of 
the court upon it. 1 thank him for coming so fairly to the 
point. He asserts that the case of Mr. Walpole is strictly in 
point to prove that expulsion creates an absolute incapacity of 
being re-elected; and for this purpose he refers generally to 
the first vote ^ the House upon that occasion, without ven¬ 
turing to recite the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous ar¬ 
tifice of adopting that part of a precedent which seems to 
suit his purpose and omitting the remainder, deserves some 
pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He takes advantage 
eagerly of the first resolution, by which Mr. Walpole's in- 


* " I wwh the mcloied to be announced to-morrow e(mpieuou$ly. I tia 
MC enipable of «citing anything more finiihed.*'—Private Letter, No. 0^ 
ii» 
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capacity is declared; but as to the following, by which tlie 
candidate with the fewest votes was declared “not duly 
elected/’ and the election itself vacated, I dare say he would 
be well satisfied, if they were for ever blotted out of the 
journals of the House of Commons. In fair argument, no part 
of a precedent should be admitted unless the whole of it be 
given to us together. The author has divided his precedent, 
for he knew that, taken together, it produced a consequence 
directly the reverse of that which he endeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulsion. But what will this honest person 
say if 1 take him at bis word, and demonstrate to him that 
the House of Commons never meant to found Mr. Walpole’s 
incapacity upon his expulsion only ? What subterfuge will 
then remain? 

Let it bo remembered that we are speaking of the intention 
of men, who lived more than half a century ago, and that such 
intention can only be collected from their words and actions, 
as they are delivered to us upon record. To prove Uieir de¬ 
signs by a supposition of what they would have done, opposed 
to what they actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. 
The vote, by which Mr. Walpole’s incapacity was declared, is 
thus expressed : “ That Robert Walpole, Esq., having been 
this session of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
and expelled this House for a high breach of trust in the exe¬ 
cution of his office, and notorious corruption when secretaiy 
at war, was, and is, incapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament."* Now, Sir, to my under¬ 
standing, no proposition of this kind can be more evident 
than that the House of Commons, by this very vote, them¬ 
selves understood, and meant to declare, that Mr. Walpole’s 
incapacity arose from the crimes he had committed, not from 

* It is well worth remirking, that the compiler of a Cbrtain quarto, called 
Tiu Case of the Election for Cowxiy <f Middluex constetereeZ, haa the im¬ 
pudence to recite this rerj vote, in the following termi, vide page 11: " lie* 
aolved, that Bobert Walpole, Esq., having been that session of parliament ex¬ 
pelled the House, was and is incapable of being elected a memW to serve in 
that present parlhunent." There cannot be a stronger positive proof of the 
treachery of the compilw, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he was con¬ 
vinced that the vote, if tnily recited, would overturn his whole aignnient.—• 
JUKIUS. 

It has been already remarked tbot the pamphlet alluded to is the abeve 
note of the author, was from tbi pen of Mr. Pyson. (See aaCr/p. 18&} 
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die ponishment of die House annexed to them. Ihe high 
breach of trust, tho notorious corruption, are stated in the 
strongest terms. ITiey do not tell us he was incapablo be¬ 
cause he was expelled, but because he had been guilty of such 
oifeuces as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in parlia¬ 
ment. If they had intended to fix the disability upon his 
expulsion alone, the mention of his crimes in the same vote 
would have been highly improper. It could only pei*plex the 
minds of the electors, who, if they collected anything from 
BO confused a declaration of the law of parliament, must have 
concluded that their representative had been declared inca¬ 
pable because he was highly guilty, not because be had been 
punished. But even admitting them to have understood it in 
the other sense, they must then, from the very terms of the 
vote, have united the idea of his being sent to the Tow'er with 
that of his expulsion, and considered his incapacity as the joint 
effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the justice of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons with regard to Mr. 
Walpole; but certainly, if I admitted their censure to be well 
founded, I could no way avoid agreeing with them in the con¬ 
sequence they drew from it. 1 could never have a doubt, in 
law or reason, that a man, convicted of a high breach of trust, 
and of a notorious corruption in the execution of a public 
office was and ought to be incapable of sitting in the same 
parliament. Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
should have wished that the incapacity declarec by it could 
legally have been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns. The 
House of Commons, upon the face of their proceedings, had 
tlie strongest motives to declare Mr. Walpole incapable of be¬ 
ing re-elected. They thought such a man unworthy to sit 
among them.* To that point they proceeded no farther; 
for they respected the rights of the people, while they assorted 
their own. They did not infer from Mr. Walpole’s incapacity 
that his opponent was duly elected; on the contrary, they 
declared Mr. Taylor “ not duly elected,” and the election 
Itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my honest friend 
assures us is strictly in point to prove, that expulsion of itself 
crei^ an inc^mcity of being elected. If it had been so, the pie- 
sent House of Commons should least havefollovad strictly 
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ttie exatr.ple before thoni, and should have stated to us, in tho 
same vote, the crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; 
whereas they resolve simply that, “ having been expelled, 
he was and is incapable." In this proceeding 1 am authorized 
to affirm they have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, 
nor one single precedent to support them. On the other side, 
there is ii ideed a precedent so strongly in point that all tho 
enchanted castles of ministerial magic fall before it. In the 
year 1098 (a period which the rankest Tory dare not except 
against) Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and admitted 
to take his seat in the same parliament. The ministiy have 
])recluded themselves from all objections drawn from the cause 
of his expulsion, for they affirm absolutely, that expulsion of 
itself creates the disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry evade, let 
falsehood assert, and impudence deny—here stands the prece¬ 
dent, a landmark to direct us through a troubled sea of cou- 
troversy, conspicuous and unremoved. 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this point, 
because, in my opinion, it comprehends the whole question. 
The rest is unworthy of notice. We are enquiring whether in¬ 
capacity be or be not created by expulsion. In the cjises of Bed¬ 
ford and Malden the incapacity of the persons rctui*ned was 
matter of public notoriety, for it was created by act of parlia¬ 
ment. But really. Sir, my honest friend s suppositions are 
as unfavourable to him as his facts. He well knows that the 
clergy, besides that they are represented in common with their 
fellow-subjects, have also a separate parliament of their own ; 
—that their incapacity to sit in the House of Commons has 
been confirmed by repeated decisions of the House, and that the 
law of parliament declared by those decisions, has been, for 
above two centuries, notorious and undisputed. The author 
is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever compa¬ 
risons he thinks proper; his suppositions still 6e»ntinue as dis¬ 
tant from fsict as his wild discourses are from solid argument 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an extreme. He 
offers to grant me all 1 desire. He thinks he may safely admit 
that the case of Mr. Walpole makes directly against him, for it 
seems he has one grand solution petto for all difficulties. 
If, says he, I were to aUow aU (his, it will only prove that the 
law of election was different in Qtteen Anne's time from what 
it is at present. 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The principle, ] 
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know, hfts been maintained in fact, but I never expected to 
see it so formally declared. What can he mean? Does be as¬ 
sume this language to satisfy the doubts of the people, or does 
he mean to rouse their indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the House of Commons have a right to 
make and unmake the law of parliament at their pleasure? 
Does the law of parliament—^which we are so often told is the 
law of the land—does the common right of every subject of 
the realm depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of one 
branch of the legislature? The voice of truth and reason 
must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plainly that this is no longer a ques > 
tion of right, but of power and force alone. What was law 
yesterday is not law to-day; and now, it seems, we have no 
better rule to live by than the temporary discretion and fluc¬ 
tuating integrity of the House of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. 
For my own part, I claim no merit from endeavouring to do a 
service to my fellow-subjects. I have done it to the best of 
my understanding: and, without looking for the approbation 
of other men, my conscience is satisfied. What remains to be 
done concerns the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they will firmly 
and constitutionally assert their rights, or make an bumble^ 
slavish surrender of them at the feet of the ministry. To a 
generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 
ancestors to preserve entire those rights which li rjy have de¬ 
livered to our care—we owe it to our posterity iiot to sufler 
their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But if it were pos¬ 
sible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is 
yet an obligation binding upon ourselves, from which nothing 
can acquit us^a personal interest, which we cannot sur¬ 
render. To aftenate even our own rights would be a crime 
as much more enormous than suicide as a life of civil security 
and freedom is superior to a hare existence; and, if life be 
the bounty of heaven, we sconifully reject the noblest part of 
the gift if we consent to surrender that certain rule of living 
without which the condition of human nature is not only 
Bkisenble, but contemptible. 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTEK OF PHILO-JUNIUS 

{In reference to the precedii^,) 

TO THE pniNTEB OF THE PUDLIO ADVERTISER*. 

Sib, May 22,1771. 

Very early in the debate upon the decision of the Middleset 
election, it was observed by Junius that the House of Commons 
bad not only exceeded their boasted precedent of the expulsion 
and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they 
had not even adhered to it strictly as far as it went. After 
convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from the 
Journals, and having explained the purpose which that con¬ 
temptible fraud was intended to answer, he proceeds to state 
the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole's supposed incapacity 
was declared, viz.,—“ Resolved, that Robert Walpole, Esq., 
having been tliis session of parliament committed a prisoner 
to the Tower, and expelled this House for a high breach of 
trust in the execution of his office, and notorious corruption 
when secretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present parliament: ”—and then ob¬ 
serves that, from the terms of the vote, we have no right to 
annex the incapacitation to the expulsion only, for that, as 
the proposition stands, it must arise equally from the expul¬ 
sion ana the commitment to tlie Tower. I believe. Sir, no 
man who knows anything of dialectics, or who understands 
English, will dispute the truth and fairness of this construc¬ 
tion. But Junius has a great authority to support him, which, 
to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with 
this morning in the course of my reading. It contains an 
admonition which cannot be repeated too often. Lord Somers, 
in his excellent tract upon the rights of the pbople, after re- 

* This letter, published long sabsequent to that which here immediately 
precedes it. was intended ehiiAy to a^uee, in defence of Junius's oxpl^ 
nation of the Commons resolution, which declared Mr. Walpole incapable of 
immediate re-election, no less authority than that of Lord Somers, as cleariy 
expressed in his interpretation pf the firaous couvendon at the revolution, 
which King James was declared to have abdicated the throne. The letter is 
tnsertod here, because Junius, from the place he has given it in his own 
edition, appears to have intended that it should accompany that of Aegnirt ^ 
1769, to which it especially refer8.^1fil>. 
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dtiiig the TOte of the convention of the {28th of Januarj, 1689, 
viz.,—** That King James the Second, having endeavoured to 
subvert the constitution of this kingdom by breaking the ori* 
ginal contract between king and people, and by the advice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the fun¬ 
damental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this 
kingdom, hath abdicated the government, &c.**—^makes this 
observation upon it:—** The wojd abdicated relates to all the 
clauses aforegoing, as well as to his deserting the kingdom, or 
else they would have been wholly in vain.” And that there 
might be no pretence for confining the abdication merely to 
the unthdrawinfft Lord Somers farther observes, that King 
JameSt by refusing to govern us according to that law by which 
he held the crown, impUcitly renounced his title to it. • 

If Junius’s construction of the vote against Mr. Walpole be 
now admitted (and indeed 1 cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed), the advocates of the House of Commons 
must either give up their precedent entirely, or be reduced to 
the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest absurdities 
imaginable, viz.,—** That a commitment to the Tower is a con¬ 
stituent part of, and contributes half at least to, the incapacita 
tion of the person who suffers it.” 

1 need not make you any excuse for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention of the public to the decision of the Middle¬ 
sex election. The more I consider it, the more 1 am con¬ 
vinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly injurious to the rights 
of the people; but that, as a precedent, it is one of the most 
dangerous that ever was established against those who are to 
come after us. Yet 1 am so far a moderate man that I verily 
believe the majority of the House of Commons, when they 
passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the question, 
nor knew th|^ consequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were rather despicable, than criminal, in the extreme. 
One effect they certainly did not foresee. They are now re 
duced to sueh a situation that, if a member of the present 
House of Commons were to conduct himself ever so improperly, 
and in reality deserve to be sent back to his constituents with a 
mark of disgrace, they would not dare to expel him, because 
they know that the people, in order to try again the great 
question of right, or to thwart an odious House of Commons, 
would probably overlook his immediate unworthiness, and re 
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turn the same person to parliament. But, in time, the pre* 
cedent will gain strength. A future House of Commons will 
have no buch apprehensions, consequently will not scruple to 
follow a precedent which they did not establish. The miser 
himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion; but 
his heir succeeds to him of course, and takes possession with¬ 
out censure. No man expects him to make restitution, an i. 
no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the estate 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTEK XXI. 

TO THE FHTKTEB OF THE PDBLIO ADVERTISEB. 

Sir, August 22,1769. 

I MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in explanation of some 
passages in my last letter, which I see have been misunder 
stood. 

1. When I said that the House of Commons never meant 
to found Mr. Walpoles incapacity on his expulsion ow/y, I 
meant no more than to deny the general proposition that 
expulsion alone creates the incapacity. If there be anything 
ambiguous in the expression, I beg leave to explain it by 
saying that, in my opinion, expulsion neither creates, nor in 
any part contributes to create, the incapacity in question. 

SI. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of Mr. 
Walpole’s case, I did not inquire whether the House of 
Commons acted justly, or whether they truly declared the law 
of parliament. My remarks went only to their apparent 
meaning and intention, as it stands declared in their own 
resolution * 

3. 1 never meant to affirm that a commitment to the 
Tower created a disqualification. On the contrary, I con¬ 
sidered that idea as an absurdity into which the ministry 
must inevitably fall if they reasoned right upon their own 
principles. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. The ministiy 
•ssert that eapuUion alone creates an absolute, completo in¬ 
capacity to be re-elected to sit in the same parliament. This 
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propositiou tuey have uniformljr maintained, without any con 
dition or modification whatsoever. Mr. Wollaston was ex¬ 
pelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat in the same 
parliament. 1 leave it to the public to determine whether 
this be a plain matter of fact, or mere nonsense and declama¬ 
tion. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXII. 

10 THE PBINTEB OF THE PUBLIO ADVESHSER. 

Sib, September 4,1769. 

Aboument against Fact; or, A new System of political 
Logic, by which the ministry have demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of their friends, that expulsion alone creates a 
complete incapacity to be re-elected; o/tas, that a subject 
of this realm may be robbed of his common right by a vote 
of the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. Wollaston^ in 1698, was expelled^ re-elected^ and ad- 
mitted to take his seat. 


ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled wi»li our general 
proposition, it may be necessary to shift our ground and look 
back to the cause of Mr. Wollaston’s expulsion. From 
thence it will appear clearly that, ** although he was expelled, 
he had not rendered himself a culprit too ignominious to sit 
in parliament, and that, having resigned his employment, ho 
was no longdf incapacitated by law.” Vide Serious Consider^ 
ationa, page 23. Or thus, ** The House, somewhat inaccu- 
rately, used the word expelled ; they should have called it 
A motion.” Vide Mungoes Case considered^ page 11. Or, in 
short, if these arguments should be thought insufficient, we 
may fairly deny the fact. For example; ** I affirm that he 
was not re-elected. The same Mr. Wollaston who was ex¬ 
pelled was not again elected. The same individual, if you 
pleasoi widked into the House, and tock his seat there; hut 
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tbe same person in law was not admitted a member of that 
parliament, from which he had been discarded.* Vide LeUe* 
to Junius^ page 12. 


SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the Tower, and 
expelled for a high breach of trust, and notorious corruption 
in a public office, was declared incapable, dc. 

ABOUIIENT. 

From tbe terms of this vote, nothing can be more evident 
than that the House of Commons meant to fix the incapacity 
upon the punishment, and not upon the crime: but lest it 
should appear in a different light to weak, uninformed per* 
sons, it may be advisable to put the resolution, and give it to 
the public, with all possible solemnity, in the following terms, 
namely, “ Resolved, that Robert Walpole, Esq., having been 
that session of parliament expelled the House, was and is 
incapable of being elected a member to serve in that present 
parliament.” Vide Mungo, on the Use of Quotations, page LI. 

N.B.—The author of the answer to Sir William Meredith* 
seems to have made use of Mungo’s quotation, for in page 18 
he assures us, *'That ^e declaratory vote of tHe 17th of 
February, 1769, was indeed a literal copy of the resolutiou of 
the House in Mr. Walpole’s case.” 

THIRD FACT. 

Hie opponent^ Mr. Taylor, having the smallest number of 
votes at the next election, was declared not duly elected. 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point to p|ove that Mr. 
Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for the following 
reasons, *' The burgesses of Lynn could draw no other infer¬ 
ence from this resolution, but this, that, at a future election, 
and in case of a similar return, the House would receive the 
same candidate as duly elected whom they had before re* 
jected.” Vide Postscript to Junius, p. . Or thus: "This 
their resolution leaves no room to doubt what part they wmld 


• Mir W. BlMilutoiM. 
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have taken if, upon a subsequent re-eleotion of Mr. Walpole 
there had been any other candidate in competition with him. 
For, by their vote, they could have no other intention than to 
admit such other candidate.” Vide Mungo's Case considered 
p. 89. Or take it in this light: the burgesses of Lynn, 
having, in dehance of the House, retorted upon them a per* 
son whom they had branded with the most ignominious marks 
of their displeasure, wore thereby so well entitled to favour 
and indulgence, that the House could do no less than rob Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally vested in him, in order that the 
burgesses might be apprized of the law of parliament, 
which law the House took a very direct way of explaining to 
them by resolving that the candidate with the fewest votes 
was not duly elected:—“ And was not this much more equit¬ 
able, more in the spirit of that equal and substantial justice, 

' which is the end of all law, than if they had violently ad¬ 
hered to the strict maxims of law?” Vide Serious Consider¬ 
ations, pp. 38 and 3.4. ** And if the present House of Com¬ 
mons had chosen t6 follow the spirit of this resolution, they 
would have received and established the candidate with the 
fewest votes.” Vide Answer to Sir W. AT., p. 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to show you that the worthy Dr. 
Blackstone sometimes' contradicts the ministry as well as 
himself. The gpeech without doors asserts *, p. 9, “ That 
the legal eifect of an incapacity founded on a judicial deter- 
-nination of a compe .nt court is precisely the same as that 
of an incapacity created by act of parliament.” Now for the 
' Doctor.—TAs law and the opinion of the judge are not always 
convertible terms, or one and the same thing; since it some¬ 
times may happen that the judge may mistake the law. Com¬ 
mentaries, vol. L p. 71. 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 28, ** That the 
returning offionr is not a judicial, but a purely ministerial 
officer. His return is no judicial act.” At 'em again, Doc¬ 
tor.— The Sheriff, in his judicial capacity, is to hear and 
determine causes of forty shillings value and under in his 
county court. He has also a judicial power in divers other 
cdoU cases. He is likewise to decide tlte elections of knights of 
the shire (suJbjeet to the control of the House of Commons), to 
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judge of the qualification of voters^ and to return such a$ he 
iludl DETERMINE to be duly elected. Vide Gommontaries, page 
«)d3, vol. i. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such &cts, such argu¬ 
ments, and such contradictions ? 1 cannot express my opinion 
of the present ministiy more exactly than in the words of 
Sir R. Steele, “ that we are governed by a set of drivellers, 
whose folly takes away all dignity from distress, and makes 
even calamity ridiculous.’** 

PHILO-JUNI0S. 

* In a pamphlet written bj Steele upon the issue of the South-Sea Com* 
pany, at the period when Walpole was beginning to take a higher and more 
decided part in the management of public affiiirs. It was supposed to have 
been written by Walpole and Steele conjointly. But Steele seems to have 
been as much superior to Walpole in the knowledge of matters of trade 
and national revenue as in the art of elegant writing. 

Before entering with Junius on a new theme, it may not be amiss to con* 
trast the whole strength of the ministerial arguments in favour of the decision 
of the House of Commons, in the case of the Middlesex election, with those 
which have been urged by Junius to prove the illegality of that decision. 
The ministerial cause was argued by Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet of The 
FaXee Alarm, much better than by any one else who undertook to plead it. 

The following is a summary of Johnson's arguments. 

1. Wilkes was so very worthless a fellow, that the electors disgraced them¬ 
selves, and offered an insult to the electors in all the burghs and counties of 
Great Britain, to the House of Commons, and even to the other two branche.s 
of the Legislature, by sending him to be their representative in parlia¬ 
ment. 

2. By natural expediency, and by custom expressed in a long series of 
precedents, the House of Commons have collectively an unlimited authority 
over their own members, in the exercise of which they cannot be controlled, 
as even for its abuse they cannot be called to account. 

3. A man attainted of felony cannot sit in parliament. The House of 
Commons must have considered the crimes of Wilkes as little less heinous 
than felony. They, justly, therefore, assumed the liberty of treating him as 
a felon. 

4. From the time of his expulsion, Wilkes could not Vc a 1<^1 candidate 
for the representation of any county or burgh. Votes ^ven for one incapable 
of being legally a candidate, could have no legal efl^t. Haring no legal 
effiict, were they no^ of course, null? 

6, Selden has maintained that the House of Commons have even |»bwet 
to impose perpetual disability upon any one of their members. 

6. Only that power which cannot be exercised without the agency of 
others terminates to the Commons at the end of a Session. Bat that of 
which the exercise is in themselves alone, and only while they sit, endures 
from one general election to another. 

7. It appears to have always beoi the law, that no Member of the Hoost 
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•f Coamxolit, once eipelled, ^ wbatever cause, could again obtain a sait iu 
the same parliament, if there were not some statutory, exception in his 
fiivonr. 

8. If a county or burgh were left free to return, by continually repeated 
elootioD, any obnoxious member, as often as the House should think fit to 
expel him, the business of Parliament might be entirely interrupted by a 
mischievous concert between that member and his electors; and the whole 
attention of the Commons might be confined, even at any crisis, however 
important, to this ridiculous contest; therefore, to protect the order of its 
proceedings, the House of Commons must necessarily possess authority to 
prevent the reflection of any member whom they have expelled. 

9. Were it even true that the decision in &vour of Mr. Luttrell, and in 
opposition to the claims of Mr. Wilkes and the majority of the Middlesex 
electors, were nnjnst and unconstitutional, yet how happy, in compariso.i, 
jthat nation which suffers from its government no wrongs heavier than this I 

These are the arguments of Johnson. Let us oppose to them a summary 
of those of Junius. 

1. It was not his immorality that recommended Wilkes to the choice of 
the electors of Middlesex; but his zeal and firmness in opposing wicked 
ministers and irregular acts of power; his sufferings in the cause he had 
espoused, sufferings by which he was certainly recommended to the esteem and 
fiivonr of his country; and the consideration that the man, whoever he might f/e, 
in respect to whom any great principle of the constitution had been violated, 
ongbt to be firmly supported by all who thought that constitution worthy of 
defe nee, till his wrongs should be redressed, and the laws, in the violation of 
which he was injured, should be effectually vindicated. 

2. Unless there be statute or precedent to the contrary, the House of 
Commons can possess no other authority over either their own members or 
any one else, save what, in addition to the effect of the common and statute 
law, and to the care of the King to maintain the peace in favour of his 
Commons, may be necessary to support the freedom and order of their 
proceedings. Having it so much iu their power to discover and promote 
whatever new laws may be wanted, they can easily procure an act of th 
legislature whenever new and more effectual protection to tlfir Irgislativ 
agency may become necessary. And it cannot be supposed that they shoulc 
choose to retain aught in uncertainty which they may procure to be 
decisively settled, if ^t were requisite, by a law of unquestionable validity. 

8 . But the power of excluding an expelled member is not indispensably 
necessaiy to maintain the order and dignity of tho'pipceedings of the Houae 
of OommtHdS. 0%if it be necessary, it is at least of such a nature that it 
might be defined W law without inconvenience either to the public in 
general or to the House of Cmnmons. Or it may be at least rendered 
effectual by the Commons alone, without depriving those electors of the right 
cf voting who may incline to lend back the expelled member into the bosom 
of t^ Houset. 

4 . The power of oxdnding an expelled member on account eimply cf hw 
oqoUlMion, has not been bestowed on the House of Commons by any statute^ 
tod does not appear in any precedent, to have been ever exercised by them* 
neither do th^ i^peu to have ever on any former occasion suppos^ thal 

T0LX t 
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LETTER XXIII* 

TO HIS ORAnE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

Mt Lobd, September 10, 

You are so little accustomed to receive anj marks :f respect 
or esteem from the public f, that if in the following lines a 

they had power to annul the rotes which were given in fiirour of candidate! 
who had been previously disqualified by ezpukion from the House. 

All the precedents which have been quoted in defence of the dedsioa 
of the House upon the Middlesex election have been found to be in this 
ease inacciuately applied, and of course to contradict the very positiim which 
they have been quoted to maintain. 

6. Consequences the most fatal to the British Gonstitnrion would ensue if the 
House of Commons were suffered to annul at pleasure, by their sole authority, 
the votes of their electors. Every burgh, every county, might be forced to 
forego its first choice in order to escape the danger of being deprived of the 
liberty to make a second. 

These are the chief arguments on both sides. It is easy to see that those 
of Jnnins exceedingly preponderate. And happily, at the rime when, at the 
close of the American War, the Whigs of the school of Charles Fox—Charles 
Fox, the true political representative of Temple and of Chatham—came for a 
short rime into power, the precedent of the decision in the case of the Mid¬ 
dlesex election was erased from the records of the House of Commons. 

* In requesting the announcement of this letter, Junius says, "1 mean to 
aiake it worth printing.” Private Letter, No. B, vol. ii. 

t The unpopular peace of 1763 was negotiated by the Duke of Bedford, 
and gave rise to a variety of public commotions, which at length broke out 
into acts of open insurrection among the Spitalfield weavers, who exchumed 
that their trade was ruined by its commercial stipulations. The rumour 
became current that the French Court had purchased this peace by bribes to 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, Lord Bute, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. 
Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland; and such was its general belief that 
the House of Commons thought proper to appoint a committee to examine 
into its truth; who traced it chiefly to a Dr. Musgrave, who, nevertheless, 
does not appear to have suffered from this libellous report, which, as he 
aflSnned, he had brought home with him from Paris. The public disfitvour 
with which the terms of the peace were received, produced a fresh disagree¬ 
ment between Lord Bute and the Duke of Bedford on his return homob and 
he resigned the office of lord privv seal. Upon the death of Lord Bgremont^ 
however, Lord Bute found himself compelled once more to appl} to roe Duke 
of Bedfi^ for his interest, who, conscious of his importance, exacted not only 
from Lord Bute but from the King himself a solraaiBsion to whalevor termn 
he chose to impose. After the Regency Bill, which had been reoenuarodad 
in a speech from the throne in April, 17^, had passed Iwth Haos^ aa 
iKtaiiq»t waa znade to change the admiiuattatiim, tvn a bcBaf that thii hiQ 
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eompliment or expression of applanse should escape me, 1 
fear you would consider it as a mockeiy of your established 
eharaoter, and perhaps an insult to your understanding. 
You have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offence where 
you have so little deserved it, 1 shall leave the illustration df 
your virtues to other bands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the easiness of your temper, or possibly they 
are better acquainted with your good qualities than I am. 
You have done good by stealth. The rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculation when panegyric 
is exhausted. 

You are indeed a veiy considerable man. The highest 
rank, a splendid fortune, and a name, glorious till it was 
yours, were sufficient to have supported you with meaner 
abilities than I think you possess. From the first, you derived 
a constitutional claim to respect; from the second, a natural 
extensive authority; the last created a partial expectation of 
hereditary virtues. The use you have made of these uncom 
mon advantages might have been more honourable to your¬ 
self, but could not be more instructive to mankind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the choice of your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every sanguine hope 
wUch the public might have conceived from the illustrious 
name of Eussell. 

had not received their cordial support during its progress through Parliament, 
but without success. It was utou this occasion that the Du), k of Bedford 
insisted upon the dismissal of Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. Stuait Mackeniie, 
from his office, although Mackmuie had received hu Majesty's solemi, 
promise that he should preserve it for life; that he recalled Lord Northnik 
berland from the lord-lieutenancy of Ireliuxd, and removed Lord Holland 
from the pay office. 

Incapable of submitting to such severe treaUnenV Jiis Majesty soon afteiw 
wards entreated thn Duke of Newcastle and Lord BMkingham to rescue him 
from the Bedford party. They contented, and the duke was again dismissed 
udth contumely. Whra his Majesty became disgusted, as he soon did, 
with -tiiu ministiy also, Lord Bute applied in the King’s name to Oeom 
Granville for eupport, and the Duke of Bedford, who was on terms of the 
doeest friendship with him, once more strove to enter into the cabinet; but on 
this ooeasicm Lord Bute spirit enough tc treat his o&r with the utmost 
wmtenipt. Lord Ohatham was next applied to, who consented to take the 
irad^ and on bhi rerignatum tlm Duke of Grafton was made prime mlnist«r, 
wha^ to strai^thea hit own hands, re-infroduced the Dnke m Bedford ints 
the odnnet, withoo^ ln.w>ever, appointing him to any particular office. 
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The eminence of your station gave you a commanding |n!0- 
spect of your duty. The road \vbich led to honour was open 
to your view. You could not lose it by mistake, and you had 
no temptation to depart from it by design. Compare the 
natural dignity and importance of the richest peer of Eng¬ 
land—the noble independence which he might have main¬ 
tained in parliament, and the real interest and respect which 
he might have acquired, not only in parliament, but through 
the whole kingdom—compare these glorious distinctions with 
the ambition of holding a share in government, the emolu¬ 
ments of a place, the sale of a borough, or the purchase of a 
corporation, and though you may not regret the virtues which 
create respect, you may see with anguish how much real im¬ 
portance and authority you have lost. Consider the character 
of an independent, virtuous Duke of Bedford; imagine what 
he might be in this country, then reflect one moment upon 
what you are. If it be possible for me to withdraw my at¬ 
tention from the fact, I will tell you in theory what such a 
man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct 
in parliament would be directed by nothing but the constitu¬ 
tional duty of a peer. He would consider himself as a guar¬ 
dian of the laws. Willing to support the just measures of 
government, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of fac 
tion with as much firmness as the encroachments of preroga¬ 
tive. He W'ould be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minister for places for himself or his dependents as of de¬ 
scending to mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be heard by the most profligate minister 
with deference and respect. His authority would either 
sanctify or disgrace the measures of govemu^it. The peo¬ 
ple would look up to him as their protector, and a virtuoiis 
prince would have one honest man in his dominions in whose 
integrity and judgment he might safely confide. If it should 
be the will of Providence to afiBict him with a domestic mis¬ 
fortune he would submit to the stroke with feeling, but not 

* The duke had hitriy loat Hs osIf toa« by a fidl from ^ bona** 
dvanra. 
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nithoiit dignity. He would consider the people as his chU 
dreot and receive a generous heart-felt consolation in the 
sympathising tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover something more intel¬ 
ligible in the negative part of this illustrious character. The 
man I have described would never prostitute his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence either in opposing or de¬ 
fending a minister.' He would not at one moment rancor- 
ously persecute, at another basely cringe to, the favourite of 
his sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with pe¬ 
remptory conditions little short of menace and hostility, he 
would never descend to the humility of soliciting an inter¬ 
view * with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 

E rice, the honour of his friendship. Though deceived, per- 
aps, in his youth, he would not, through the course of a long 
life, have invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would Imve forbid¬ 
den him from mixing his private pleasures or conversation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. 
He would then have never felt, much less would' he have sub¬ 
mitted to, the humiliating, dishonest necessity of engaging in 
the interest and intrigues of his dependents, of supplying their 
vices, or relieving their beggary, at the expense of his country. 
He would not have betrayed such ignorance or such contempt 
of the constitution as openly to avow, in a court of justice, 
the purchase and sale f of a borough. He would not have 
thought It consistent with his rank in the state,' ^ even with 
his personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little cor 
poration X* He would never have been insulted with virtues 
which he had laboured to extinguish, nor suffered the disgrace 

* At this interview, which passed at the house of'the late Lord Egliciovn, 
Lord Bute told tife duke that he was determined never to have any connee- 
tion with a man who had so basely betrayed him.— Justittb. 

i* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover a Iwrge sum 
|Mid him by a person whom he had undertaken to return to Farlioment lbs 
me of Ids Grab’s boroughs. He was compelled to repay the money.—* 
JuKiua. 

, t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such contempt and detesta- 
tun, fltat, in order to deliver themselves from him, they admitted a great 
of strangers to the freedom. To make his defeat truly ridiculous, 
M tried his whole strength againtt Hr- Botm, and was beaten upcm hit 
•vw gnmndiT—JvHxvs. 
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of a mortifying defeat which has made him ridicutom and 
contemptible even to the few by whom he was not detested. 
I reverence the afflictions of a good man—^bis sorrows are 
sacred. But how can we take part in the distresses of a man 
whom we can neither love nor jsteem; or feel for a calamity 
of which he himself is insensible ? Where was the father's 
heart when he could look for, or find an immediate consola¬ 
tion for the loss of an only son, in consultations and bargains 
for a place at court, and even in the misery of balloting at 
the India House! 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or deserted those 
honourable principles which ought to have directed your conduct, 
admitting that you have as little claim to private affection as 
to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment, you have carried your own system into 
execution. A great man in the success, and even in tlie mag¬ 
nitude, of his crimes finds a rescue from contempt. Your 
Grace is every way unfortunate. Yet 1 will not look back to 
those ridiculous scenes by which, in your earlier days, you 
thought it an honour to be distinguished—the recorded 
stripes *, the public infamy, your own sufferings, or Mr. 
Kigby's fortitude. These events undoubtedly left an impres¬ 
sion, though not upon your mind. To such a mind it may, 
perhaps, be a pleasure to reflect that there is hardly a comer 
of any of His Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in which, 
at one time or other, your valuable life has not been in 
danger. Amiable man! we see and acknowledge the protec 
tion of Providence, by which you have so often escaped the 
personal detestation of your fellow-subjects, and are still 
reserved for the public justice of your countiy. 

Your history begins to be important at that auroicions 

S )riod at which you were deputed to represent the Earl of 
ute at the court of Versailles. It was an ho&urable office, 

* Mr. Heston Homphrey, a country attorney, horsewhipped the duke wiA 
equal justice, severity, and perseverance, on the coarse at Litchfield. JfZ^y 
and Lord were also cudgelled in a most exemplary mnnuer. This 

gave rise to the following stoiy: " When the .late king heard that ffir Ed¬ 
ward Hawke bad given the French a drv&htny, his Majesty, who had neVst 
leceiTed that kind of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Ohesterfield tbs 
meaning of the word. ** Sir,*' says liora Chesterfield ** the me* ihig iSbc 
word—but here comes the Poke of Bedford, who is better able to it 

to your Mi^ssty than 1 am.*’—J raiva. 
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exeeoted with the same spirit with which it was ae- 
ee|»ted. Tour patrons wanted an ambassador who would sub» 
mit to make concessions without daring to insist upon any 
honourable condition for his sovereign. Their business re¬ 
quired a man who had as little feeling for his own dignity as 
for the welfare of his country; and they found him in the 
first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. 
Louis, Martinique, the Fishery, and the Havanna, are glorious 
monuments of your Grace’s talents for negotiation*. My Lord, 
we are too well acquainted with your pecuniary character to 
think it possible that so many public sacrifices should be made 
without some private compensations. Your conduct carries 
with it an internal evidence beyond all the legal proofs of a 
court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont 
was alarmed f. He saw and felt his own dishonour in corre¬ 
sponding with you; and there certainly was a moment at 
which he meant to have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy pre¬ 
vailed over his faculties, and carried all sense and memory 
away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on which you 
were invited to support an administration I which Lord Bute 
pretended to leave in full possession of their ministerial au¬ 
thority, and perfectly masters of themselves. He was not of 
a temper to relinquish power, though he retired from employ¬ 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between your Grace 
and him, and certainly violated. After two yearr submission, 
you thought you had collected a strength sufficieTii to controul 
his influence, and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, bocauso 
you had been a slave. When you found yourself mistaken in 
your opinion of your gracious master’s firmness, disappoint¬ 
ment got the better of all your humble*discretion, and car¬ 
ried you to excess of outrage to his person, as distant from 

* The peace of 1763, negotiated by the duke; the conquests specified 
were teliuqaished by Its condition^ and the rumonr, as already obMired, 
was in ^enU circulation that the duke and his friends had been bribed into 
•0 prodigal a surrender. 

i* This man, noturathstanding his pride and Tory principles, had some Bng^ 
Hah staff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, 
^ duke deaiiad to be recalled, mid it was with the utmost difficult that 
Lasd Buts could appease him.— Justus. 

t t$r, (ItcsiviUo, herd HaUfiuc, and Lord l^remont—JusnnL 
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true spirit, as from all decency and respect »■ • ^ter roibing 
him of the rights of a king, you would not permit him t^ro* * * § 
serve the honour of a gentleman. It was then Xiord Wey¬ 
mouth was nominated to Ireland, and dispatched (we well re- 
roennber with what indecent hurry) to plunder the treasury of 
the first fruits of an employment which you well knew he was 
never to executef. 

Tiiis sudden declaration of war against the favourite might 
have given you a momentary merit with the public, if it had 
either been adopted upon principle, or maintained with reso¬ 
lution. Without looking back to all your former servility, we 
need only observe your subsequent conduct to see upon what 
motives you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited until Lord Rockingham’s feeble administration 
should dissolve in its own weakness. The moment their dis¬ 
mission was suspected, the moment you perceived that another 
system was adopted in the closet, you thought it no disgrace 
to return to your former dependence, and solicit once more 
the friendship of Lord Bute. You begged an interview, at 
which he bad spirit enough to treat you with contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by what a train 
of weak, injudicious measures, it became necessary, or was 
thought so, to call you back to a share in the administration 
The friends, whom you did not in the last instance desert, 
were not of a character to add strength or credit to govern¬ 
ment, and at that time your alliance with the Duke of 
Grafton was, I presume, hardly fDreseen. We must look for 
other stipulations to account for that sudden resolution of the 
closet, by which three of your dependants § (whose characters, 
1 think, cannot be less respected than they are) were advanced 

* The ministry haying endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out of the 
regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined U> dismiss tbeSR Upon this the 
Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the King, reproached him in plain 
terms with his duplicity, baseness, fitlsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy—> 
repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in eonvul8ions.-^UNiUB. 

t He received three thooiand pounds for plate and equipage money.-^ 
J UNIUS. 

t When Earl Gk>wer was appointed president of the council, Kiii|^ 
with his usual sincerity, assured him that he had not had one ^iqty mmncnl 
since the Duke of Bedford left him.—Junius. 

§ Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich.—Jumcii . , 
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Jh offices through which jou might again controul the 
minister, and probably engross the whole direction of affiiirs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once more within 
your reach. The measures you have taken to obtain and con¬ 
firm it, are too gross to escape the eyes of a discerning, judi¬ 
cious prince. His palace is besieged; the lines of ciroumval 
ladon are drawing round him; and, unless he finds a resource 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the real friends 
of his family, the best of princes must submit to the confine* 
ment of a state prisoner until your Grace’s death or some less 
fortunate event shall raise the siege. For the present, you 
may safely resume that style of insult and menace which 
even a private gentleman cannot submit to hoar without being 
contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie’s history is not yet forgotten, 
and you may find precedents enough of the mode in which an 
imperious sulject may signify his pleasure to his sovereign. 
Where will this gracious monarch look for assistance, when 
the wretched Grafton could forget his obligations to his 
master, and desert him for a hollow alliance with sudh a man 
as the Duke of Bedford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of 
worldly greatness; let us suppose that all your plans of 
avarice and ambition are accomplished, and your most san¬ 
guine wishes gratified in the fear as well as the hatred of the 
people. Can age itself forget that you are now in th;. last act 
of life ? Gan grey hairs make folly venerable ? and is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame! my Lord: let it not be recorded of you, that the latest 
moments of your life were dedicated to the same unworthy 
pursuits, the same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, although you can- 
iii»t disgrace j^pur former life, you are violating the character 
of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither shall this unhappy 
old man retire ? Can he remain in the metropolis, where his 
life has been so often threatened, and his palace so often at¬ 
tacked? If he returns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await 
him. He must create a solitude round his estate, if he would 
avoid the face of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his 
destruction would he mere than probable: at Exeter, umvitur 
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Mo. No honest EngUshnian will ever forget his at t achn ie nt» 
nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treacheiy, to Lord 
Bute. At every town he enters he must change his liveries 
and his name. Which ever way he flies, the Hus and Cry of 
the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his adminis* 
tration have been more sensibly felt; his virtues better un¬ 
derstood; or at worst, they vdll njt, for him alone, forget 
their hospitality. As well might Verres have returned to 
Sicily. You have twice escaped, my Lord ; beware of a third 
experiment. The indignation of a whole people, plundered, 
insulted, and oppressed as they have been, will not always be 
disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You can no more 
fly from your enemies than from yourself. Persecuted abroad, 
you look into your own heart for consolation, and And nothing 
but reproaches and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit the 
field of business, though not the field of danger; and though 
you cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. 1 fear 
you have listened too long to the advice of those pernicious 
mends with whose interests you have sordidly united your 
own, and for whom you have sacrificed everything that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are still base enough to 
encourage the follies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the rules of decorum 
as with the laws of morality, they will not suffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to consult the propriety of a bad cha¬ 
racter. Even now they tell you, that life is no more than a 
dramatic scene, in which the hero should preserve his con¬ 
sistency to the last, and that, as you lived without virtue, you 
should die without repentance *. 

^ JUNIUS. 

* As some Apprehension was entertained by the printer, that he might be 
broi^ht before the House of Lords for inserting this letter in bis paper, 
Junius wrote to him in Private Letter, No. 10, as follows As to yos, U 
is dearly my opinion that you have nothing to fear from the Duke of Bu¬ 
ford. ^ I reserve some things expressly to awe him, in case he should think d 
bringuigyou before the House of Lorda I am sure I can threaten him pri¬ 
vately with such a stonn as wonld make him tremble even in his grave.** 

This letter, viewed as an effort of personal aarire, is one ti the ablest 
•peeimtms of die peculiar eloquence of Junioa. The eontrast d a fuiefed 
gW character wilA the aasnmed bad tme of the Dnke of Bedfurd; the artfid 
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LEITER XXIV. 

fllB WILLIAM DRAFBB TO JUBltTS 

Sib, September 14,1709. 

Hatino accidentally seen a republication * ot your letters, 
wherein you have been pleased to assert^ that I had iold the 
companions of my success; 1 am again obliged to declare 
the said assertion to be a most infamous and malicious false¬ 
hood; and I again call upon you to stand forth, avow yourself, 
and prove the charge. If you can make it out to the satisfao* 
tion of any one man in the kingdom, 1 will be content to be 
thought the worst man in it; if you do not, what must the 
nation think of you? Party has nothing to do in this affiiir: 
you have made a personal attack upon my honour, defamed 
me by a most vile calumny, which might possibly have sunk 
into oblivion, had not such uncommon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it has, been 
told in good language; for I give you full credit for your 
elegant diction, well-turned periods, and Attic wit f; but wit 

imputation of treachery won by bribes in the negotiating of the peace; the 
hinted coarseness and vulgarity of the object of his disparagmnent in bis pri¬ 
vate pleasures; the recalling of that outrage to recollection with which the 
duke had, on a former occasion, treated his sovereign; the sujg^est't 'n that the 
duke might now fancy all his plans of ambition consummated, and himself 
indisputi^e master of the cabinet; above all, the alarming earnestness with 
which, in the concluding paragraphs, the duke is taught to believe the whole 
empire to be, as it were, in arms against himcompose, together, an assem- 
bla^ of splendid parts, forming one of the roost powerful and elaborate eompo- 
ritions of the author. The general excellence of the tetter, however, is in 
some measure impaired by a quaintneu inconsistent with that chaste delicacy 
of writing which can alone deserve the approbation of true taste. By guaininest 
is meant the nsa^ that cast of tbonght, and that mould of style, which ic 
pro]nnety belong only to trae wit, upon ocoasions when there is no genuine wit 
^odnoed, and when indeed the nse of such wit would be unseasonable.—Bn. 

* The itaiiet are in the Junius edition of 1772, and are in consequence 
retained both in this mid the other letters of the woric.—Bn. 

f This is a palpable misnomer. No two things of the same species can 
be more unlike than the wit of Junius and that which both the sactents and 
weU-infonned modems have distinguished by the appellation of AtUe wU, 
A driicate propriety that pollntet itself with no gnasness, haaards none of 
those expenments in which the distincUons between true and falee wit seem 
to heeoroe nneertain, an ease that seems to aim at nothing stf tktn^, a sim* 
plUty that veacB the air of expressing the first thonghti that can anie to as 
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is oftentimes false, though it may appear bn^iliant; which it 
exactly the case of your whole perfonnance. But, Sir, I am 
obliged in the most serious manner to accuse you of being 
guilty of falsities. You have said the thing that is not. To 
support your story, you have recourse to the following irre* 
sistible argument: “ You sold the companions of your victory 
because, when the 10th regiment was given to you, you was 
silent. The conclusion is inevitable.** I believe that such 
deep and acute reasoning could only come from such an extra¬ 
ordinary writer as Junius. But, unfortunately for you, the 
premises as well as the conclusion are absolutely faUe. Many 
applications have been made to the ministry on the subject of 
the Manilla ransom, since the time of my being colonel of that 
regiment. As I have for some years quitted London, I was 
obliged to have recourse to the honourable Colonel Monson 
and Sir Samuel Cornish *, to negotiate for me: in the last 
autumn, 1 personally delivered a memorial to the Earl of 
Shelburne at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have told us of 
your importance, that you are a person of rank and fortune, 
and above a comirum bribe f, you may in all probability be not 
unknown to his lordship, who can satisfy you of the truth of 
what I say. But T shall now take the liberty, Sir, to seize 
your battery, and turn it against yourself. If your puerile and 
tinsel logic could carry the least weight or conviction with it, 
how must you stand affected by the inevitable conclusion, as 
you are pleased to term it ? According to Junius, silenbe is 
guilt. In many of the public papers, you have been called in 
the most direct and offensive terms a liar and a coward. 
Wlien did you reply to these foul accusations ? you have been 
quite silent —quite chopfallen—therefore, because you was 
silent, the nation has a right to pronounce you to be both a 
liar and a coward from your own argument; but, Sir, 1 will 
give you fairer play—will afford you an opportuffity to wipe off 

inartificial mind, in the most natural, unstudied language, an archnesa that, 
under all this disguise, misses no occasion of presenting the happiest combina^ 
tions of ideas which, though never before associated, yet xemse not to meet 
together, fisultless parity of phrase, correctness of syntax, and an absmtee (d 
everything, wheUter in style or in thought, that m^t strike the ear at 
afieeted or unfamiliar, are me characteristic qualities or dtlis irit.<--SBiDit, 

* These gentlemen accompanied Sir William as brother oAeers la hi# etis 
pedition against the Philippines, 
t See Miscellaneous Letter lha author, Mo. 64, voL 
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Ihe first appellation by desiring tbe proofs of yonr c.iarge 
against me. Produce them! To wipe off tLe last, produce 
youndf. People cannot bear any longer your lUnCs akin, and 
the despicable imposture of the old Roman name which you 
have affected. For the future assume the name of some 
modarft* bravo and dark assassin: let your appellation liave 
some affinity to your practice. But if I must perish, Junius, 
let me perish in the face of day; be for once a generous and 
open enemy. I allow that Gothic appeals to cold iron are no 
better proofs of a man's honesty and veracity, than hot iron 
and burning plougheliares are of female chastity; but a sob 
dier's honour is os delicate as a woman’s; it must not be sus¬ 
pected ; you have dared to throw more than a suspicion upon 
mine—you cannot but know the consequences, which even the 
meekness of Christianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPEE. 


LETTER XXV 
Haret lateri lethalis arundo. 


aUNlUS TO SIB WILLIAM DBAFEB, E.B. 

Sia, September 25,1769. 

Afteb 80 long an interval, I did not expect to see the debate 
revived between us. My answer to your last letter shall be 
short; for I write to you with reluctance, an(} 1 hope we shall 
now condude our correspondence for ever. 

* Was JSnUae an ancient bravo and dark assassin t or does Sir W. IX 
think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart!—Jusios. 

Sir William was Bertainly anfortanate in throwing ont a contemptqoui 
phrase against the charaeter of the illustrious Roman. He beside commits 
an egregious error, unpardonable in an ostentatious pretender to classical 
teaming, by oonfiraoding Lucius Junius Brutus, the expeller of the Tarqutos 
tnd founder of the Eonuu republic, with Maretu Junius Brntos, who eiaiF 

S pited against Julios Cmur to restore the Commonwealth after its subvenioii, 
; wUs nom the fmmer, doubtless, that JviritTS assumed his name, and he 
Ufas nnqaesdoiialilj no ** bravo and dark assassin,** as Sir Wilfiam innnttatwb 
but the open sad ceungsoas foe of tSfiants.— En. 
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Had joa been originally and without proyoMtion attadiejl 
by an anonymous writer, you would have some right to demand 
his name. But in this cause you are a volunteer. You engaged 
in it with the unpremeditated gallantly of a soldier. You were 
content to set your name in opposition to a man who would 
probably continue in concealment. You underatood the terms 
upon which we were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit 
assent to them. After voluntarily attacking me under the 
character of Junius, what possible right have you to know me 
under any other? Will you foigive me if 1 insinuate to you, 
that you fbresaw some honour in the apparent spirit of coming 
forward in person, and that you were not quite indifferent to 
the display of your literaiy qualifications ? 

You cannot but know that the republication of my letters was 
no more than a catchpenny contrivance of a printer, in which 
it was impossible 1 should be concerned, and for which I am 
no way answerable. At the same time I wish you to under¬ 
stand that, if 1 do not take the trouble of reprinting these 
papers, it is not from any fear of giving offence to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature* adopted merely for distinc¬ 
tion, are unworthy of notice; but when you tell me 1 have 
submitted to be called a liar and a coward, 1 must ask you in 
my turn, whether you seriously think it any way incumbent 
upon me to take notice of the silly invectives of eveiy simple¬ 
ton who writes in a newspaper? and what opinion would you 
have conceived of my discretion, if 1 had suffered myself to be 
the dupe of so shallow an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent enough with 
your late profession, will neither prove your innocence nor 
clear you irom suspicion. Your complaints with regard to riio 
Manilla ransom were, for a considerable time, a distress to 
government. You were appointed (greatly out oi your turn) to 
the command of a regiment, and during that admmutrtUUm 
we heard no more of Sir William Draper. The facts, of which 
I speak, may indeed be variously accounted for, but they are 

* Despite of hii vigilaiioe, Juniiu does not appear to have detected Sir 
Williaiii'a MTor, reoianed on in a previona note, in to tbe twe Bnidi, 
end the true derivation of his own aoia gwrre. His TCesoniii|f in regned 
to the pmprie^ of oonoealhig his neme, k ipite of pmoeatiaii, w howtvei 
saffideutly eonclesiveh—Xsw 
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too notoriouB to be denied; and I think yon might have learnt 
at the university that a false conclusion is an error in argu* 
roent, not a breach of veracity. Your solicitations, I doubt 
not, Wre renewed under another administration. Admitting 
the fiict, I fear an indifferent person would only infer from 
it, that experience had made you acquainted with the benefits 
of complaining. Remember, Sir, that you have yourself con¬ 
fessed that, considering the critical situation of thie countrtft 
the ministry are in the right to temporixe with Spain, This 
confession reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either mean to force 

S our countiy into a war at a most unseasonable juncture; or, 
aving no view or expectation of that kind, that you look for 
nothing but a private compensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should be ex¬ 
posed to the resentment of the worst and the most powerful 
men in this countiy, though I may be indifferent about yours. 
Though you would fight, there are others who would assas¬ 
sinate. 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You assure me 
that my logic is puerile and tinsel; that it carries not the 
least weight or conviction; that my premises are false and my 
conclusions absurd. If this be a just description of me, how 
is it possible for such a writer to disturb your peace of mind, 
or to injure a character so well established as yours ? Take 
care. Sir William, how you indulge this unruly temper, lest 
the world should suspect that conscience has some share in 
your resentments. You have more to fear from the treaeheiy 
of your own passions than from any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me., A considerable 
time must certainly elapse before we are personally ao- 
quainted. You need not, however, regret the delay, or suffer 
sn apprehension that any length of time can restore you to 
the Christian meekness of your temper and disappoint your 
present indignation. If I understand your character, there ia 
In your own breast a repositoiy in which your resentments 
may be safely laid up for future occasions, and preserved with 
out the hazard of diminution. The Odia in umgum jadmit 
fua reconderet, auetaque promeret*, I thought, had only be- 

* Writton of Tiberias by Tadtai^ a bvosrite sathor, it woa'd Mem, ss# 
ii Iftiiy, of Jsnhu.~JEB. 
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longed to the “worst character of antiquity. Tho text ii fa 
Tacitus;—you know best where to look for the commentary 

ju^iira' 


LETTER XXVI. 

A WOllD AT PABTING TO JUNIUS. 

This is, on tho whole, a well*written letter. The tone of sentiment is 
which Sir William Draper bids adieu to the hope of direct personal exjjazia* 
tion from Junius, is that of a man who feels himself humbled, yet takes com* 
fort from the thought that he has been harshly dealt with, and that scarcely 
any other man would have stood the same trial better than himself. His in¬ 
terposition in favour of the Duke of Bedford, is artfully contrived to excite 
the public indignation against the barbarous cruelty of Junius's attacks. His 
account of the dissensions, the mutual treacheries, and the unsettling changes 
of the ministers, and other great politiciil leaders, is in all respects happy, save 
that it produces ludicrous ideas where it was meant to give serious ones.—En. 


Sir *, October 7,1769. 

As you have not favoured me wi th either of the explmiatiqM 
demanded of you, I can have nothing more to say to you upon 
my own account. Your mercy to me, or tenderness lor your¬ 
self, hoa been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives. If your excess of modesty forbids you to produce 
either the proofs or yourself, 1 will excuse it. Take courage; 
1 have not the temper of Tiberius any more than the rank or 

* Measures and not men, is the common cant of affected moderation; a base, 
counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made current among fools. Spch 
gentle censure is not fitted to the present degenerate state of society. What 
does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance or pernicious tendency of mea¬ 
sures, if the man who advises or executes shall he suffered cot only to escape 
with impunity, but even to preserve his power, and insult us with the favour 
of his sovereign 1 I would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. Pope*f 
letter to Doctor Arbnthnot^ dated 26th July, 173d, from which the following is 
an extract :—** To reform and not tochastise, I am afraid is impossible; and that 
the best precepts, as well as the best laws, would prove of small use if then 
were no examples to enforce than. To attack vices in the abstract, without 
touching persons, may be sale fighting indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. 
My greatest comfort and encouragement to proceed has Men to see that those 
who have no shame, and ao fear of anything els& have EMttared toU^M te 
uqr eatires.”— 
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power. You, indeed, are a tyrant of another sort, and upon 
your political bed of torture can excruciate any subject, from 
a first minister down to such a grub or butterfly as myself; 
like another detested tyrant of antiquity, can make the 
wretched sufferer fit the bed if the bed will not fit the suf- 
ferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs until they 
are stretched to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and 
patience, under torments, have sometimes caused the most 
hardened monsters to relent, and forgive the object of their 
cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to try all that human 
nature can endure until she expires; else, was it possible 
that you could be the author of that most inhuman letter to 
the Duke of Bedford ? 1 have road it with astonishment and 
horror. Where, Sir, where were the feelings of your own 
heart when you could upbraid a most affectionate father with 
the loss of his only and most amiable son ? Bead over again 
those cruel lines of yours, and let them wring your veiy soul! 
Cannot political questions be discussed without descending to 
the most odious personalities? Must you go wantonly out of 
your way to torment declining age, because the Duke of 
Bedford may have quarrelled with those whose cause and 
politics you espouse ? For shame! for shame! As you have 
9poke daggers to him you may justly dread the lise of them 
against your own breast, did a want of courage or of noble 
sentiments stimulate him to such mean revenge. He is 
above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own base arts 
have infected our whole island ? But your own reflections, 
your own conscience must and will, if you have any spark of 
humanity remaining, give him most ample vengeance. Not 
all the power of words with which you ore so»graced will ever 
wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your character. I 
>have not time at present to dissect your letter so minutely 
as 1 could wisflt hut I will be bold enough to say, that it is 
(as to reason and argument) the most extraordinaiy piece of 
florid impotence * that was ever imposed upon the eyes and 
ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuses the 
Duke of Bedford of high treason. Upon what foundation ? 
Yon tell os that the duke's pecuniary character makes it 

* Sir Wniism cm ai mach i& bnpntii^ florid tmpotenee to fiia wrifiog of 
iiaim, M in praiaing it for AUie 

TOL I l| 
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more than probable that he could not have made euob saefi* 
flees at the peace without some private compensations; that 
his conduct carried with it an interior evidence beyond all 
the legal proofs of a court of justice.” 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you that it is 
necessary to establish the truth of your first proposition be¬ 
fore you presume to draw inferences finm it. First prove tho 
avarice before you make the rash, hasty, and most wicked 
conclusion. This father, Junius, whom you call avariciouB, 
allowed that son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his 
most unfortunate death, which your usual good nature toi^>k 
care to remind him of, he greatly increased the jointuro of 
the afflicted lady, his widow'. Is this avarice ? Is this doing 
good by stealth t It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as a master of 
a family, if splendour and just magnificence, without wild 
waste and thoughtless extravagance, may constitute the cha¬ 
racter of an avaricious man, the duke is guilty. But for a 
moment let us admit that an ambassador may love money too 
much; what proof do you give that he has taken any to 
betray his country ? Is it hearsay; or the evidence of letters, 
or ocular; or the evidence of those concerned in this black 
affair ? Produce your authorities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorcery to attempt to blind us with the 
smoke without convincing us that the fire has existed. Yon 
first brand him with a vice that he is free from to render him 
odious and suspected. Suspicion is the foul weapon with 
which you make all your chief attacks—with that you stab. 
But shall one of the first subjects of the realm be ruined in 
his fame; shall even his life be in constant danger from a 
charge built upon such sandy foundations ? Must his house he 
besieged by lawless ruffians, his journeys impeded, and even« 
the asylum of an altar be insecure from assertions so base 
and false? Potent as he is, the duke is amenable to justice; 
if guilty, punishable. The parliament is the high and solemn 
tribunal for matters of such great moment. To that be they 
submitted. But I hope, also, that some notice will be taken 
of, and some punishment inflicted upon, false aceusm espe¬ 
cially upon such, Junius, who are wilfuUy false. In any 
yuth 1 will agree even with Jnnius; will agree with hnn 
Chit it is highly unbecoming the fflgnity ciS Peers to tampii 
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Er!xii borcEghs. Aristocracy is as fatal, as democracy. Ouv 
eoinstitation admits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and 
Commons really chosen by the unbought suffrages of a free 
people But if corruption only shifts hands, if the wealthy 
commoner gives the bribe instead of the potent peer, is the 
state better served by this exchange ? Is the real emancipor 
tion of the borough effected because new parchment bonds 
may possibly supersede the old ? To say the truth, wherever 
such practices prevail, they aro equally criminal to and de¬ 
structive of ou^ freeAvn. 

The rest of your de.riamation is scarce worth considering, 
excepting for the elegance of the language. Like Hamlet in 
the play, you produce two pictures. You tell ns that one is 
not like the Duke of Bedford; then you bring a most hideous 
caricature, and tell us of the resemblance; but muUum dblur 
dit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial quarrels 
and the intrigues of the cabinet are reducible to a few short 
lines; and to convince you. Sir, that I do not mean to flatter 
any minister, either past or present, these are my thoughts : 
riiey seem to have acted like lovers or children; have pouted, 
quarrelled, cried, kissed, and b^en friends again *; as the 
objects of desire, the ministerial rattles have been put into 
their bonds. But such proceedings are veiy unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do not vant men 
of abilities—but we have wanted steadiness—we went unani¬ 
mity; your letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You 
may one day expire by a flame of your own kindling. But it 
Ss my humble opinion that lenity and moderation, pardon and 
oblivion, will disappoint the efforts of all thb seditious in the 
land; and extinguish their wide-spreading fires. 1 have lived 
^frith this sentgnent; with this 1 shall die. 

WILLIAM DBAFEB f. 

* Sir W0]jain gives us a pteasant aceount of men wbo, in hit opnion at 
IsMi^ .are the best qnalified to govern an empire*—Jnmna 

t* Sir William Draper appeari to have been a generous and aocompliahed 
aatS, with too great a susceptibility to newspaper strictures. He nuoried a 
dasi^ter of flie second smi of the Duke of St Albans; her ladyship died ia 
Isaving hhn no issue. Sir William died in January, 1787. In the 
.ha steeled a mi^iftoent cenotaph in his oardeo, at Clifton, near 
Itil i rob 1 b beiaear of the 79th reginwn^ of whieh he had Im colonel in the 

4 % 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE PltlNTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADYEBTrSCR 

Sja, Octobei 13,1769. 

If Sir William Drajjer’s bed be a bed of torture, be has 
made it for himself. I shall never interrupt his repose. 
Having changed the subject, there are parts of his last letter 
not undeserving of a reply. Leaving nis private character 
and conduct out of the question, I shall consider him merely 
in the capacity of an author, whose labours certainly do no 
discredit to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may be his own 
enemy, and tlie frequency of the fact makes the expression 
intelligible. But that a man should be the bitterest enemy 
of his friends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar nature! 
There is something in it which cannot bo conceived without a 
confusion of ideas, nor e.xpressed without a solecism in Ian* 
giiage. Sir William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord 
Granby found him. Yet I am ready to do justice to his 
generosity; if, indeed, it be not something more than gene¬ 
rous to be the voluntary advocate of men who think them¬ 
selves injured by his assistance, and to consider nothing in 
the cause he adopts but the didiculty of defending it. I 
thought, however, he had been better read in the history of 
the human heart than to compare or confound the tortures of 
the body with those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his interest to confess that 
i;o outward tyranny con reach the mind. If conscience plays 
the tyrant, it would he greatly for the benefit of the world 
that she w'ere more arbitrary, and far less placable than some'* 
men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a father's 
heart. Am 1 indeed so injudicious? Does Sir WilUam 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit with a gene¬ 
rous nation by so gross a violation of the laws of humaiu^? 

preceding war, and whoee bravery bad been coospicooua againit the 
and in laying the foundation of our Indian empire^ Three fieM-oAeen, ten 
Ciiptains, thiitsen lieutenant^ five eniips, three anigeona^ and one ^ouiuid 
private men, belonging to that ngimeitt, fell in the eonne of the war,«—Bat 
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Does he think I am so little acquainted with the first and 
noblest characteristic of Englishmen ? Or how will he recon- 
eile such folly with an understanding so full of artifice as 
mine ? Had he been a father he would have been but little 
offended with the severity of the reproach, for his mind would 
have been filled with the justice of it. He would have seen 
that I did not insult the feelings of a father, but the father 
who felt nothing. He would have trusted to the evidence 
of his own paternal heart, and boldly denied tho possibility 
ef the fact, instead of defending it. Against whom, then, 
will this honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct, 
upon the death of his son, with horror and astonishment. 
Sir William Draper does himself but little honour in oppos¬ 
ing the general sense of his country. The people are seldom 
wrong in their opinions;—^in their sentiments they are never 
mistaken. There may he a vanity, perhaps, in a singular 
way of thinking; but when a man professes a want of those 
feelings which do honour to the multitude, he hazards some¬ 
thing infinitely more important than the character of his 
understanding. After all, as Sir William may possibly be in 
earnest in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. He may rest assured that this 
worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indifference, at my re- 

t uoaches, and Sir William's distress about him. But here 
et it stop. Even the Duke of Bedford, insensible as he is, 
will consiut the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the 
. moderation of my temper. If from the profoundcst con¬ 
tempt I should ever rise into anger, he shpuld soon find that 
all I have already said of him was lenity anil compassion 
2 ^ Out of a long catalogue Sir William Draper has confined 
l^imself to th# refutation of two charges only. The rest he 
bad not time to discuss; and, indeed, it would have been a 
laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence of such a 
aeries of enormities would have required a life at least as 
long as that which has been uniformly employed in the prac¬ 
tice of them. The public opinion of the Duke of Bedford’s 
extreme economy is, it seems, -entirely without foundation. 
Mough not very prodigal abro^, in his own fiimily, at leasts 


* Frimta letter, No. 101. 
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be is regular and magnificent. He pays bis debts, abbcnns • 
beggar, and makes a handsome provision for bis son. His 
charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended where it 
began. Admitting the whole force of this single instance of 
bis domestic generosity (wonderful, indeed, considering tbe 
narrowness of his fortune and the little merit of bis only 
son) the public may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand 
some other less equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir 
William Draper should have entered boldly into the detail-— 
of indigence relieved—of arts encouraged—of science patrtm- 
ized—men of learning protected—^and works of genius re* 
warded; in short, had tnere been a single instance, besides 
Mr. Rigby*, of blushing merit brought forward by tbe 
duke, foi the service of the public, it should not have been 
omitted f. 

1 wish it were possible to establish my inference with the 
same certainty on which 1 believe the principle is founded 
My conclusion, however, was not drawn from the principle 
alone. I am not so unjust as to reason from one crime to 
another, though I think, that of all the vices, avarice is 
most apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I combined the 
kikuwn temper of the man with tlie extravagant conces* 
sions made by the ambassador; and, though I doubt not suf¬ 
ficient care was taken to leave no document of any treason* , 
able negotiation, I still maintain that the conduct 1 of this 
minister carries with it an internal and a convincing evidence 

* Thii gentieman is supposed to have the same idea of that a 

man blind from his birth has of scarlet or skyUue.—Jciriua 

i* In answer to this heavy ehai|[e, two instances of the noble diike*s be* 
nsTolonce were brought forvnird in two separate letters in the Public Advef* 
tiser. The one dat^ Oct. 17, and signed FWices, which states that his 
Grace had relieved with a potent employment, the huiban^of the writer ot fT* 
aeries of sentimental letters of ** Henry and Frances^'* in which the author, a 
Mrs. Qriffith 4 , fictitiously depicted their own real dittreas. The other da^ 
Oct. 20, and signed Jere. Mears, lieui of the 29th regimen^ rriatM the 
duke’s generous and unsolicited bestowal upon him of a pair of ooloiu!ii^ i^oa 
being informed, when lord'lieutenant of Irdand, of the wiitei's daelilale 
•itnation. 

If Sir W. D. will take the tionble of looking into Tor^s be 

will see with what little c«emony a bribe may be oAnod to a doke^ imd 
with what little coemony it was only turt aa«sptedL--JvHiin(* 

The first Duke of Matiborouah is the noblemen referred to; battiieteflhl 
was not refaied, aceordiug to FhiMamni^ post; Letter 2£.*—8 f, 
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Bgninst him. Sir Williftm Draper seems not to know the 
value or force of such a proof. He will not permit ns to 
fudge of the motives of men by the manifest tendency of 
theur actions, nor by the notorious character of their minds, 
fie calls for papers and witnesses with a sort of triumphant 
eecurity, as if nothing could be true but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might have re 
membered upon what foundation some truths, most interest¬ 
ing to mankind, have been received and established. If it 
were not for the internal evidence, which the purest of reli¬ 
gions carries with it, what would have become of his once 
well-quoted decalogue, and of the meekness of bis Chris¬ 
tianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes him con¬ 
found the order of events. He forgets that the insults and 
distresses which the Duke of Bedford has suffered, and which 
Sir William has lamented with many delicate touches of the 
true pathetic, were only recorded in my letter to his Grace, 
not occasioned by it. It was a simple candid narrative of 
facts ; though, for aught 1 know, it may carry with it some¬ 
thing prophetic. His Grace undoubtedly has received several 
ominous hints; and I think, in certain circumstances, a wise 
man would do well to prepare himself for the event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature against' Sir William 
Draper. He tells us that the Duke of Bedford i^ amenable 
to justice; that parliament is a high and solemn tribunal; 
and that, if guilty, he may be punished by due course of law; 
and all this he says with as much gravity as if he believed 
evexy word of the matter. 1 hope indeed, the day of im¬ 
peachments will arrive, before this nobleman escapes out of 
life ; but to refer us to that mode of proceeding now, with 
' a roinigl^ry and such a House of Commons as the pre- 
aent, what is it, but an indecent mockery of the common sense 
of Iho nation? 1 think he might have contented himself 
with defending the greatest enemy, without insulting the dis¬ 
tresses, of his country. 

< Hk concludum d^haatum of his opinion, with respect to 
4^ present oonmdoD ofaffiurs, is too loose and undetermined 
to be of any service to <he public. How strange it is that this 
jAanUeman should dedicate so mudi lime and argument to the 
defence of wordless or indifferent characters, he |^es 
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but seven solitaiy linos tc the only subject which can deservs 
his attention, or do credit to his abilities. 

JUNItJS. 


The Duke of Bedford, so mercilessly Arraigned by Junius, had, as U 
usually the fortune of public men, his defenders as veil as assailants, and 
it seems to have been the practice of the Public Advertiser fairly to open 
its columns to both sides. Kxamples of this impartiality have been refeved 
to in the preceding note, and the subjoined is an extract from an able reply 
to the several attacks of Junius on his droce, subscribed M. TtUUwt, dated 
Dec. 8. 

In these strictures I have principally in view the treatment which 
Junius, ill two publications, has thought proper to offer to the Duke of Bed* 
ford. His animadversions on this illustrious nobleman are intended to re* 
fleet both on his public and private character. With regard to the first of 
those, nothing of consequence is urged besides his Grace’s conduct os ambas* 
bassador at the court of Versailles in the making of the late peace. 1 mean 
not to enter here into the merits or demerits of that important transaction. 
Thus much is known to all: the riches of the nation were at that time well 
nigh exhausted, public credit was on the brink of ruin, the national debt in* 
creased to such an enormous height as to threaten ns with a sudden and uni> 
vcrsal crash; and whatever be said of the concessions that were made to 
bring that memorable event to bear, Canada, among other instances, will 
ever remain a glorious monument; the interests of this kingdom were not 
foig^otten in that ncgociation. But Junius, hackneyed in the tricks of contro* 
▼ersy, where a nun’s open and avowed actions are innocent, has the art to 
hint at secret terms and private compensations; and though he is compelled 
by the force of truth to own ' no document of any treasonable practice is to 
be found,’ we are given plainly to understand, so many public sacrifices were 
not made at that period without a valuable consideration, and that in practice 
there is very little difference in the cerem'>ny of offering a bribci, and of that 
duke’s accepting it. To a charge that is aueged, not only without proo^ hati 
even with a confession that no proof is to be expected, no answer is to be re* 
turned but that of a contemptuous silence. When a writer takes upon him 
to attack the character of a nobleman of the highest rank, and in a matter of 
so capital a nature as that of selling his country for a bribe, common Policv ^^ 
as well as prudence, require that an accusation of such in^portance mp* 
ported with at least some show of evidence, and that even this be not done 
but with the utmost moderation of temper and expression ; but so sober a 
conduct would have been beside the purpose of Junius, whose business it 
was not to reason, but rail. The Boman rhetoridan, among the other arts 
of. oratory, mentions one which he dignifies under the title of a * Omine 
eloquence/ that of filling up the empty (daces of an aifument with railiogi, 
eonvitiis implere vacua eausarum. In the knowledge of this rule Junius is 
without a rival, and the present instance, among a thonsand otben^ is a con* 
vindng testimony of his dexterity in the application of it, 

” But here it will be said, it is not from circumstance and conjeettire aleae 
friat this chaigs against the Di^eof Bedfind is founded; the geam duunctin 
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if eTiry ont t^ei 1ti oolonr and eonplexion from that quality in him whic% 
predominatei, and the allowed avarice of the roan affords an evidence not to 
be resisted of the rapacity of the ambassador; and is it then so incontMtaUa 
a point that the duke is indeed the sordid roan which Junius has delineated 1 
are there no instances to be produced that denote a contrary disposition) one 
would think if a vicious thirst of gain had home so laige a shore as is pre« 
tended, in his Grace's composition, this would have discovered itself in the 
pecuniary emoluments be had secured for himself when he engaged in a share 
of Government. But what odi'ontages of this kind has he obtained, or to what 
bargains with the minister docs Junius allude, when ho knows that his 
Grace, though willing to assist the friends of administration with his interest 
and weight, has not accepted any department either of power or profit) Had 
Junius and candour not shaken hands, this circumstance alone would hava 
afforded him an evidence beyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice» of 
the iniquity of his own insinuations. But we are not at a loss for other in* 
stances, and those no ordinary ones, of the dukn's munificence. To what 
principle shall we attribute the payment of the elder brother's debts to the 
amount of not much less than one hundred thousand pounds 1 the splendid 
provision he made for his unfortunate son, and afterwards for that son's more 
unfortunate widow 1 what shall we say to his known attachments to the im 
terests of his friends, his kindness to bis domestics, and annual bounty to 
those who have served him faithfully) his indulgence to his dependants) or 
what are, if Giese be not, unequivocal proofs of genuine liberality and bene¬ 
volence ) 

"When to these symptoms of an enlarged and generous mind we add 
what are equally constituent parts of his Grace's diameter, the decency and 
decorum of his conduct in private life, his regularity in his family, and what 
is now so rare a virtue among the great, his constant attendance on all the 
public offices of Divine worship, we shall hardly find, in the whole drde of 
the nobility, a man that has a juster and much more a . onstitutional 
claim to respect, or one that less deserved the censures of a satirist such aa 
Junius, than his Grace of Bedford. But in the reflections of Junius there is 
a more surprising piece of profligacy yet behind. As if all the former in¬ 
stances of his mdignity had been too little, he has filled up the measure of 
his crimes by calling back to our remembrance the loss, which not the &ther 
alone, but the kingdom, sustained in the death orins only son, and to re¬ 
proach him for the insensibility he supposes him to have discovered on that 
*>Sttting occasion. The cruelty of this accusation is only to be paralleled by 
the falsehood ottt, and, in a better age than the present, would have been 
deemed a prodigy. To one who possessed the proper sentiments of a man, tha 
dwelJii^ at all on a calamity which is still so recent, which in all its circum^ 
stances was so trul/ pitiable, would have appeared in the highest degree un¬ 
generous and mean; but to represent the principal sufferer in this scene of 
woe aa the only one not sensible of his misfortune, to paint a fiitber desti¬ 
tute of a fiitiier's love, and even professing a want of those feelings which 
do honour to the multitude, is an instance of barbarity of which a savage 
would have been ashamed, and which no prettiness of style, no powers of 
hmanage, no literary merit, can ever excuse or expiate: end indeed, comtpt 
ai (no times «e said to be, I have the satia&ction to observe Junius, for oncs^ 
h*a re^o]^ without his host, and mistaken the taste and temper hii 
roaotia'&BMi; we can aSow toi the petulance which want and hunger extort 
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ttom an oppnaition; we can pity the wretch who ia obliged to draw hta venn* 
qaill, and aay and ucany ai ia dictated to him by hie auperion; but we axe 
ttot yet 10 far gone in the road to ruin, or dead to all the moTementa of cone* 
paaaion, aa to behold without abhorrence the man who can ao totally reaign 
all pretences to humanity, or regard him in any other light than aa the object 
of general detestation. 

** 3 unina, in hia letter to the Duke of Bedford, amnaea himself with de> 
Bcribing, in theory, the dignity and importance of an independent nobleman; 
by way of conclusion to these remarks, 1 shall delineate for him, in return, 
what I conceive should be character of one who sets up for a political writer, 
and this in imitation of his own method, both by the positive and negative 
marks which may be given of it. A writer, then, of this class, though he 
will ever be suspicious of the conduct of those in power, will be sure to 
Watch with equal jealousy over himself lest, in his seal for exciting a reason- 
able love of liberty, he encourage a dangerous spirit of licentiousness; he 
will be as cautious of weakening the constitutional powers of the prince, as 
he will be careful of supporting the undoubted rights of the people; and 
will expose with the same freedom, in their turns, the excesses of preroM- 
tive and the lawless efforts of a foction. In tlie negative parts of his 
character he will not give occasion to the most distant suspicion that his 
opposition to government proceeds not so much from a dislike to measures 
as to men; in times of real security he will not inflame the minds of the 
populace with uffocted apprehensions; before he complains of grievances he 
will be sure they exist; in his freest writings he will never violate, know¬ 
ingly, the laws of truth and justice; he will not causelessly expose the follies 
of youth, the infirmities of age, or the irregularities of private life, in whiclr 
the public interests are not concerned; he will be restrained by a sense ol 
honour from calumniating the innocent or satirising the unhappy: in a word, 
he will not take advantage of his own security to stab in the dark, or with 
Solomon’s fool, divert himself with holding out the most respectable characters 
os objects of contempt and ridiculei, and say, am not 1 in sport."—K. ToLUua. 


LETTER XXVIIL 

TO THE PBINTEB OF THE PUBUO ADyERTISE]|. 

O' 

Sir, ^ ^ ^ October 20,1760. 

I YEBT sincerely applaud the spirit vrith which a lady has 
paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor’ll. Though I 
think she has mistaken the point, she shows a Yirtue which 
makes her respeotahle The question turned upon the |ier 

* The letter ef Vn. Gfriffiths, s%aed Slraneea,idnaidyrefenedlo ^ 1^04 
Junius had demanded to hear of but a sn^fo in^nee indigenoe relieve^ 
and works of genius tewiaded, by the Duke of Bedford. Mrs. OfHBtht pia» 
duced that instance; and no tm^l impressieB was made by it ua the ami 
of the puhlia in fisvour of the daka.—iUBOih ^ 
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«ma1 generosity or avarice of a man whose private fortune is 
iaimense. The proofs of his munificence most be drawn from 
the uses to which he has applied that fortune. 1 was not 
speaking of a lord-lieutenant of Ireland, but of a rich 
English duke, whose wealth gave him the means of doing as 
niuch good in this country, as he derived from his power in 
another. 1 am fiu* from wishing to lessen the merit of this 
single benevolent action; perhaps it is the more conspicuous 
from standing alone. All 1 mean to say is, that it proves 
nothing in the present argument. 

juirius*. 


LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE FAINTEB OF TBE PUBLIO ADTEBTISER. 

Sia, October 19,1769. 

I AX weU assured that Junius will never descend to a dispute 
with such a writer as Modestus (whose letter appeared in the 
Gazetteer of Monday f), especially as the dispute must be 
chiefly about words. Notwithstanding the partiality of the 
public, it does not appear that Junius values himself upon any 
superior skill in composition, and 1 hope his time will always 
be more usefully employed than in the trifling refi^'ements of 
verbal criticism. Modestus, however, shall have no reason to 
triumph in the silence and moderation of Junius. If he knew 
as much of the propriety of language as I believe he does of 
the &ct8 in question, he would have been os cautious of attack¬ 
ing Jumna upon his composition as he seems to be of entering 

, letter, to a kdy who had dietinipiiBhed hendf by lome clerer 

iffiBngi, ie Biqi^ and polite, bat not aatiifiwtory. It is an afie^thoa|zhf ol 
Janhu to dietineniah between what the dnke did ae lord lieutenant <» Im. 
lairi, and what he ehoold have done as Duke of Bedford. This is a distuu;- 
lion which he had not thoi^ht of making when he boldly aaiertod tiutk 
BO me instance of dieenminating generosity ^ the dnke conld be ttentiened. 
Bat it is the interest of a dispntenly and Jnniiis was a wdbtnJned ena, to 
grant notiung to bit advonary nnlest he can gain num than he losea by thf 
aoDoesstoD.—E p. 

. t. The gendrasan who wrote several letten under this lignaton la tba 
iSftuetktr, and sabBeqwiiy in the PviUie AdverHur, was a Mr. Dalijaipta, 
a Beoteh advocate. W a ifendieB of his style, see MiscellsaeoM £altei% 
Va 97^.voL il—Xu, 
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intx) the subject of it; yet, after all, the last is the only artielt 
of any importance to the public. 

1 do not \«ronder at the unremitted rancour with which the 
Duke of Bedford and his adherents invariably speak of a na* 
tion which we well know has been too much injured to be 
easily forgiven. But why must Junius be an Irishman ? Tks 
absurdity of his writings betrays him Waiving all considera¬ 
tion of the insult offered by Modestus to the declared judg¬ 
ment of the people (they may well bear this among the rest), 
let us follow the several instances, and try whether the charge 
be fairly supported. 

First then—the leaving a man to enjoy such repose as he 
can find upon a bed of torture, is severe indeed; perhaps too 
much so, when applied to such a trifler as Sir William Draper; 
but there is nothing absurd either in the idea or expression. 
Modestus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and a contra¬ 
diction. 

2. I affirm with Junius, that it is the frequency of the fact 
which alone can make us comprehend how a man can be his 
own enemy. We should never arrive at the complex idea 
conveyed by those words if wo had only seen one or two in¬ 
stances of a man acting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro¬ 
position to a child, or a man unused to compound his ideas, 
and you will soon see how little either of them understand 
you. It is not a simple idea arising from a single fact, but a 
very complex idea oi'ising from many facts well obser\'ed and 
accurately compared. 

8. Modestus could not, witliout great affectation, mistake 
the meaning of Junius when he speaks of a man who is the 
bitterest enemy of his friends. He could not but know, that 
Junius spoke, not of a false or hollow friendship, but of a real 
intention to sene, and that intention producip.^ the wdl^ 
effects of enmity. Whetlier the description be strictly applb' 
cable to Sir William Draper, is another question. Juniua 
does not say that it is more criminal for a man to be the 
enemy of his friends than his own, though he might have 
affirmed it with truth. In a moral light a man may certainly 
take greater liberties with himself than with another. To 
sacrifice ourselves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in 
if we think proper^ for we do it at oar own hazard and ex¬ 
pense; but, under the pretence of friendship, to sport 
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nith the reputation, or eacrifico the honour, of another, la 
something worse than weakness; and if, in favour of the 
foolish intention, we do not call it a crime, we must allow at 
least that it arises from an overweening, busy, meddling im¬ 
pudence. Junius sa 3’8 only, and he says truly, that it is more 
extraordinary, that it involves a greater contradiction, than the 
other; and is it not a maxim received in life, that in general 
we can determine more wisely for others than for ourselves ? 
The reason of it is so clear in argument that it hardly wants 
the conhrmatiou of experience. Sir William Draper, I con¬ 
fess, is an exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethics, he may 
perhaps discover the truth of what Junius says, that no ouU 
ward tyranny can reach the mind. The tortures of the body 
may be introduced by way of ornament or illustration to repre¬ 
sent those of the mind, but strictly there is no similitude be* 
tween them. They are totally different both in their cause 
and operation. The wretch who suffers upon the rack is 
merely passive ; but when the mind is tortured, it is not at 
the command of any outward power. It is the sense of guilt 
which constitutes the punishment, and creates that torture 
with which the guilty mind acts upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, and makes 
the sentence ridiculous by making it his own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Junius it seems 
has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace had all the 
proper feelings of a father, though he took care to suppress 
the appearance of them. Yet it was an occasion, one would 
think, on which he need not have been ashamed of his grief; 
on which less fortitude would have done him more honour. 1 
iiMa conceive indeed a benevolent motive for his endeavouring 
to assume m air of tranquillity in his own family, and 1 wish 
1 could discover anything in the rest of his character to jus¬ 
tify my assigning that motive to his behaviour. But is there 
no medium ? was it necessary to appear abroad, to ballot at 
the India House, and make a public display, though it W'ere 
only of an apmrent insensibility ? 1 know we are treading on 
tender ^uud, and Junius, I am convinced, does not wish to 
orae this auestion iiurther. Let the friends of the Duke ol 
Bedford observe that humble silence which becomes theif 
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situation. They should recollect that there are some fiiets in 
store at which human nature would shudder. 1 shall be un 
derstood by those whom it concerns when 1 say that these 
facts go faither than to the duke *. 

It is not inconsistent to suppose that a man may be quite 
indifferent about one part of a charge, yet severely stung 
with another, and though he feels no remorse that he may 
wish to be revenged. The charge of insensibility carries a 
reproach indeed, but no danger with it. Junius had said, 
are othen who would aasmsinate, Modestus, knowing 
his man, will not suffer the insinuation to be divided, hut 
fixes it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius would 
choose to be condemned^ 1 will venture to maintain, in opposi 
tion to Modestus, or to Mr. Bigby (who is certainly not Mo 
destus), or any other of the Bloomsbury gang, that the evi 
deuce against the Duke of Bedford is as strong as any pre¬ 
sumptive evidence can be. It depends upon a combination of 
facts and reasoning which require no confirmation from the 
anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough, This anecdote was 
referred to merely to show how ready a great man may be to 
receive a great bribe; and if Modestus could read the original, 
he would see that the expression, only not accepted, was pro* 
bably the only one in our language that exactly fitted the 
case. The bribe offered to the Duke of Marlborough was 
not refused. 

1 cannot conclude without taking notice of this honest 
gentleman's learning, and wishing he had given us a little 
more of it. When he accidentally found himself so near 
speaking truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out the 

* Within a fortnight after Lord TaviitocK*i death, the venemblQ 
had a rout at Bedfori House. The good duke (who bad onlf sixty thousand 
pounds a year) ordered an inventory to be taken of his son’s wearing apparri, 
down to his riii^)en^ sold them all, and put the money in his poritet. Tha 
amiable marchioness, diocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the' 
value of the clothes to the Harqnu's jervant out of her own parse. That 
incomparable woman did not long survive her hnibaad. When she died, the 
Bnchese of Bedford treated her as the duke had Wealed his <mly eon. 
ordered every gown and trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money. Tlieii 
are the monsters whom Sir William Draper comes forward to defend. May 
Qod protect m feom doing anything that may require wieh de fta ea # 
dsstfve each frieiidship.--Jvsnnb 
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non potuisM rrfeUi. As it stands, the pudet hoe opprohrut 
may be divided equally between Mr. lUgby and the Duke 
of Bedford. Mr. lligby, 1 take for granted, will assert his 
natural right to the modesty of the quotation, and leave all 
the opprobrium to bis Grace. 

PHlLOJlTNlirS*. 


LETTER XXX. 

TO TUB rniKTEB OF THE PUBUO ADVERTiSEB. 

Sis, October 17,17S^ 

It is not wonderful that the great cause In which this country 
is engaged should have roused and engrossed the whole atten¬ 
tion of the people. 1 rather admire the generous spirit with 
which they feel and assert their interest in this important 
question than blame them for their indifference about any 
other. When the constitution is openly invaded, when the 
first original right of the people, from which all laws derive 
their authorily, is directly attacked, inferior grievances natu¬ 
rally lose their force, and are suffered to pass by without 
punishment or observation. The present ministry are as sin¬ 
gularly marked by their fortune as by their crimes. Instead 
of atoning for their former conduct by any wise v>r popular 
measure, they have found, in the enormity of one fact, a 
cover and defence for a series of measures which must have 
been fatal to any other administration. I fear we are too 
remiss in observing the whole of their proceedings. Struck 
with the principal figure, we do not sufficiently mark in what 

letter, Jnniai enployi hit wonted utifice end fofce of 
aigmueuTSfimi^ He begin* with diKlaiinutg all pietennons to eloquence and 
fine writing; then, in every instence in which he had leemed to be raoceie- 
fully hacai^ by the etricturei of Modettui, either bringa forward a latiefiu^ 
toy lefiitadon, or toms hie adveraaiy §o effeetoally into ridicule, tbet the 
leate entirely lose* right of the truth of the erid^m. Kor i« even hi* 
Otace of Bedford suffer^ to ocape without having the severity of the finmer 
jsveefive against lum increased, on account of the ofikions intoposition of bis 
defend. According to Heron, this letter is a "model for any man to study 
vhvmay, in like manner, wish to viadicaSe himself a^msst riieaUack oi ho^ 
qmlignaBl oiticisni.'’— 
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numucF the canvass is filled up. Yet surelj it is not a loss 
crime, nor less fatal in its consequences, to encourage a 
flagrant breach of the law by a milit'iry force, than to make 
use of the forms of parliament to destroy the constitution. 
The ministry seem determined to give us a choice of difficul* 
ties, and, if possible, to perplex us with the muUitudo of 
their offences. Tho expedient is well worthy of the Duke 
of Grafton. But thougn he has preserved a gradation and 
variety in his measures, we should remember that the prin- 
ciple is uniform. Dictated by the same spirit, they deserve 
the same attention. The following fact, though of the most 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly stated to the public, 
nor have the consequences of it been sufficiently understood. 
Had 1 taken it up at an earlier period I should have been 
accused of an uncaiidid. malignant precipitation, os if I 
watched for an unfair advantage against the ministry, and 
would not allow them a reasonable time to do their duty. 
They now stand without excuse. Instead of employing the 
leisure they have had in a strict examination of the oifence 
and punisliing the offenders, they seem to have considered 
that indulgence as a security to them, that, with a little time 
Olid management, the whole affair might be buried in silence 
and utterly forgotten. 

A major-general of the army is arrested by the sheriffs* 
officers for a considerable debt*. He persuades them to 

* Major-General Qansel, who forms the snbject of this letter, was arrested 
September 21,1769, in Piccadilly, for two thousand pounds. He told the 
bailiff if he would go down with him to the Tilt Yard he should there find a 
friend, and would, on his not giving bail, go with him to a spunging-hoose. 
When they came to the Horse Guards, the officer sent for a serjeaiit and file 
of luusqueteers to secure the bailiff, on a pretence that he had been insuHed 
by him, which they did, while the pdsoner escaped, Adjutant-General 
Harvey having heard of tho a£^r, ordered the serjeant and hirimfr—iir~ 
prisoners to the Savoy, and sent Captain Ooz to notify to%r€ Sniffs tha 
steps he had taken in consequence of the proceedings of General Gansel, who 
had, in the meanwhile, surrendered himself into custody. In consequence 
of the above circumstance, on the 21et of April following^ was issued to the 
brigade of guards the Order os under:— 

" Parole Hounslow, 

''B. 0. His Majesty has signified to the field ofiker in writing, that ka 
kai been acquainted that Serjeant Bacon of the first legiment, and Sm* 
jeaat Parke of the Coldstream r^ment^ Wilfiasn PoweH, .William Hai^ 
/lines Porter, and Joi^h Collins, private sdldieti in the regknent ol 
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oonduct bine to tbe Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, under some 
pretence of business, which it imported him to settle before 
lie was confined. He applies to a seijeaiit, not immediately 
on duty, to assist with some of his companions in favouring 
his escape. He attempts it. A bustle ensues. The boilifis 
claim their prisoner. An officer of the guards not then on 
duty takes part in the aifair, applies to the lieutenant com 
manding the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turn out his 
guard to relieve a general officer. The lieutenant declines 
interfering in person, but stands at a distance and sufiers the 
business to be done. The other officer takes upon himself 
to order out the guard. In a moment they are in arms, quit 
their guard, march, rescue the general, and drive away tlie 
Bberiffs' officers, who in vain represent their right to the 
prisoner, and tlie nature of the arrest. The soldiers first 
conduct the general into their guard-room, then escort him 
to a place of safety with bayonets fixed, and in all the forms 
of military triumph. I will not enlarge upon the various 
circumstances which attended this atrocious proceeding. The 

foot-guards, were more or less concerned in the rescue of Major General 
Gansel in Septeinlier last; the King hopes, and is willing to believe, they 
did not know the major-general was arrested, and only thought they were 
delivering an oAicer in distress: however his Majesty commands, that they 
should be severely reprimanded for acting in this business as they have done; 
and strictly orders* for the future, that no commissioned officer : r toldier d» 
pnaumo to interfere with bailifl&, or arrests, on any account or pretence 
whatsoever, the crime being of a very atrocious nature; and if a.iy are found 
guilty of disobeying this order, they will be most severely punished. This 
order to be read immediately at the head of every company in the brigade of 
guards, that no man may plead ignorance for tbe future.*' 

It would appear from this bngade order that the, ministry were not in* 
different but partial in their cognizance of the military outr.iges, and it 
•vimms considerable alacrity of inculpation to impute as a crime to them the 
^ individuals of tbe guards. But their approbation 
of the conancTBi;' the soldiers upon occasions when riots had been suppressed 
with bloodshed, was supposed to have oncoiinged the soldiers to dare almost 
any act if wanton andacitv against the civil power. Hence, though not 
directly and immediately guilty of the rescue of General tiiansef, the mintsteriB 
were regarded as being primarily the authors of that, and of whatever other 
Sko irregularity the soldiery might proceed to eommit.~HBitoN. 




that, on a snbseqnent arrest for debt, in be bred at tbe baWiffie, mi 
Wat tried tor it; and, tbon|^ tbe f^t waa eieariy proved, yet,under tba 
^ssotiun bt Judge Kares, be was acquitted. But be was dtslaiued wpeiu 
lina amit, vnd couunilied to tbe wbete be died suCLdeidy in JuVi 
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personal injury received by the officers of the Iaw in the 
execution of their duty may. perhaps, be atoned for by some 
private compensation. 1 consider nothing but the wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to wliich no remedy 
has been applied, no satisfaction made. Neither is it my 
design to dwell upon the misconduct of the parties concerned 
any farther than is necessary to show the behaviour of the 
ministiy in its true light. I would make evei^ compassionate 
allowance for the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and 
criminal discretion of one officer, and the madness of another. 
I would leave the ignorant soldiers entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion. They are certainly the least guilty, though they ore 
the only persons who have yet suffered, even in the appear¬ 
ance of punishment. The fact itself, however atrocious, is 
not the principal point to be considered. It might have hap* 
pened under a more regular government, and with guards 
l>etter disciplined than ours. The main question is, in what 
manner have the ministry acted on this extraordinary occa¬ 
sion. A general officer calls upon the king's own guard, 
then actually on duty, to rescue him from the laws of his 
country; yet, at this moment, he is in a situation no w'orse 
than if he had not committed an offence equally enormous in 
a civil and military view. A lieutenant upon duty designedly 
quits his guard, and suffers it to be drawn out by another 
oHicer. for a purpose which he well knew (as we may collect 
from an appearance of caution which only makes his beha¬ 
viour the mere criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal, 
lias this gentleman been called to a court-martial to answer 
his conduct? No. Has it been censured? No. Has it 
been in any shape inquired into? No. Another lieutenant, 
not upon duty, nor even in his rcgimeutals, is daring enough 
to order out the king’s guard, over which he bad pr onerl y^no 
command, and engages them in a violation of tbfc"xa:wll onus 
countiy, perhaps Uia most singular and extravagant that ever 
was attempted. What punishment has he suffered ? Lite 
rally none. Supposing he should be prosecuted at common 
kw for tlie rescue, will that circumstance from which the 
ministiy can derive no merit, excuse or justify their suffer* 
ing so ikgrant a breach of military discipline to pass by 
unpunished and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrags 
offered to their eoverngn when bis own proper guard it 
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ordered o it to stop, by main force, the execution of his laws ? 
Wbat are we to conclude from so scandalous a neglect of 
their duty, but that they have other views which can only be 
answered by securing the attachment of the guards ? The 
minister would hardly be so cautious of offending them if ho 
did not mean, in due time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be observed, 
that these gentlemen are neither young officers nor very 
young men. Had they belonged to the unfledged race of 
ensigns who infest our streets aud dishonour our public 
places, it might, perhaps, be sufficient to send them back to 
that discipline from which their parents, judging lightly from 
the maturity of their vices, had removed them too soon. Iii 
this caso, 1 am sorry to see not so much the folly of youth as 
the spirit of the corps and the connivance of government. 1 
do not question that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiment of guards. But, considering them as a corps, 
I fear it will be found that they are neither good soldiers 
nor good subjects. Far be it from me to insinuate the roost 
distant reflection upon the army. On the contrary, I honour 
and esteem die profession; and if these gentlemen were 
bettor soldiers, I am sure they would be better subjects. It 
is not that there is any internal vice or defect in the ])rofes> 
sion itself, as regulated in this country, but tliat it is the 
spirit of this particular corps to despise their profe; don, and 
that, while they vainly assume the load of the artny, they 
make it a matter of impertinent comparison and triumph over 
the bravest troops in the world (I mean our marching regi¬ 
ments) that they indeed stand upon higher ground, and are 
privileged to neglect the laborious forms *ot military disci¬ 
pline and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a most in- 

1 shall leave it to militaiy men who have 
seen a service more active than the pai'ade to determine 
whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encouraged by 
government, and to what pernicious purposes it may be ap¬ 
plied hereafter, well deserves our roost serious considcradoii. 
I know, indeed, that when this affair happened, an affectation 
of alarm ran through the minisiry. Something must be done 
to save appearances. The case was too flagrant to be passed 
by absof'ttely without notice. But how have they acted? 

B % 
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Instead of ordering the officers concerned (and who, striell^ 
speaking, are alone guilty) to be put under arrest and brouj^t 
to trio], they would have it understood that they did their 
duty completely in confining a seijeant and four private 
soldiers until they should be demanded by the civil power; 
BO that, while the officers who ordered or permitted the thinfl 
to be done escape without censure, the poor men who obeyed 
those orders, who in a military view are in no way responsible 
for what they did, and who for that reason have been dis^ 
charged by the civil magistrates, are the only objects whom 
the miiiistiy have thought proper to expose to punishment. 
They did not venture to bring even these men to a court- 
martial, because they knew their evidence would be fatal to 
some persons whom they were determined to protect. Other¬ 
wise, 1 doubt not, the lives of these unhappy, friendless 
soldiers would long since have been sacrificed, without scru¬ 
ple, to the security of their guilty officers. 

1 have been accused of endeavouring to inflame the pas 
sions of the people. Let me now appeal to their under 
standing. If there he any tool of administration daring 
enough to deny these facts, or shameless enough to defend 
the conduct of the ministry, let him come forward. 1 care 
not under what title he appears. He shall find me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative and the justice of my 
observations upon it at the hazard of my utmost credit with 
the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments the common admi¬ 
nistration of justice is suffered to take its course. The sub¬ 
ject, though robbed of his share in the legislature, is still 
protected by the laws. The political freedom of the English 
constitution was once the pride and honour of an English 
man. The civil equality of the laws preserved 
and defended the safety of the subject Are fhlseglonoas 
privileges the birthright of the people, or are we only tenants 
at the will of the ministry ? Hut il^t 1 know there is a 
spirit of resistance in the hearts of my countiymen, tliat they 
value life, not by its conveniences, but by the independence 
and dignity of their condition, I should, at this moment^ 
appeal only to their discretion. 1 should persuade them te 
banish from their minds all memoiy of what we were; I 
should tell them this not a time to remember that we wein 
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Efiglishmen; and give it as my last advice, to mal^e some 
early agreement with the minister that, since it has pleased 
him to rob us of those political rights which once distiii* 
guished the inhabitantb of a country where honour was hap¬ 
piness, he would leave us at least the bumble, obedient secu¬ 
rity of citizens, and graciously condescend to protect us in 
our submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE FRINTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SiB, November 14^ 1769, 

The variety of remarks which have been made upon the last 
letter of Junius, and my own opinion of the writer, who, 
whatever maj bo his faults, is certainly not a weak man, have 
induced me to examine with some attention the subject of 
that letter. 1 could not persuade myself that, while he bad 
plenty of important materials, he would have taken up a light 
or trifling occasion to attack the ministiy: much less could I 
conceive that it was his intention to ruin the officers concerned 
in the rescue of General Gansel, or to injure the ge^'^ral him- 
sell These are little objects, and can no way contribute to 
the great purposes he seems to have in view by addressing 
himself to the public. Without considering the ornamented 
style he has adopted, 1 determined to look farther'into the 
matter before 1 decided upon the merits of this letter. The 
first step 1 took was to inquire into the truth of the facts; 
fi>r if these were either false or misrepresented, tlie most 
of his understanding in reasoning upon them 
would only "De a disgrace to him. Now, Sir, I have found 
every circumstance stated by Junius to be literally true. 
General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct him to the 
pmnade, and certainly solicited a coiporal and other soldiers to 
assist ym in making his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly 
apply to Captain Garth for the assistance of his guard. Cap 
torn Garth declined appearing himself, but stood aloof, whila 
Gie ether took upon him to order out the king’s guard, and by 
vudn Ibree lascuM the genexaL It is also strictly true, that 
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the general mis escorted by a file of musqueteere to a place of 
security. These are facts. Mr. Woodfall, which I promise ymi 
no gentleman in the guards will deny. If all or any of them 
are false, why are they not contradicted by the parties them* 
selves? However secure against military censure, they have 
yet a character to lose, and surely, if they are innocent, it 
not beneath them to pay some attention to the opinion of the 
public. 

The force of Junius’s observations upon these facts cannot 
be better marked than by stating and refuting the objections 
which have been made to them. One writer says, Admitting 
the officers have offended, they are punishable at common law, 
and will you have a British subject punished twice for the 
same offence?” I answer that they have committed two 
offences, both very enormous, and violated two laws. The 
rescue is one offence, the fiagmnt breach of discipline another, 
and hitherto it does not appear that they have been punished, 
or even censured for either. Another gentleman lays much 
stress upon the calamity of the case, and, instead of disproving 
facts, appeals at once to the compassion of the public. This 
idea, as well as the insinuation tkat depriving the jmrties oj 
their commmiotis would he an injury to their creditors, caii 
only refer to Geuonil Ganscl. The other officers are in no 
distress, therefore have no claim to compassion, nor does it 
appear that their creditors, if they have any, are more likely 
to be satisfied by their continuing in the guards. But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Compassion to an 
offender who has grossly violated the laws, is in effect a 
cruelty to the peaceable subject who has observed them; and, 
even admitting the force of any alleviating circumstances, it 
is nevertheless true that, in this instance, the royal compas¬ 
sion has interposed too soon. The legal and properjjiGPilbfil 
a king of England may remit the punishment, 1SGt*ougbt not 
to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has been a cry 
raised against Junius for his malice and injustice in attacking 
the ministry upon an event which they could neither hinder 
nor foresee. This, 1 must affirm, is a false representation of 
his argument. He lays no stress upon the event itself as a 
ground of accusation against the ministry, but dwells entirely 
apon their subsequent conduct. He docs not mj that they 
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tre answerable for tbe offence, bat for the scaiidaloas neglect 
of their duty in suffering an offence so ffagiuut to pass by 
without notice or inquiry. Supposing them ever so regardless 
of what they owe to the public, and as indifferent about the 
opinion as they are about the interests of their country', what 
answer, as officers of the crown, will they give to Junius, 
when he asks them. Are they aware of the oiUraye offered to 
their eovereiyn^ when his own proper guard is ordered out to 
stopy by main force, the execution of his laws f And when we 
see a ministry giving such a strange unaccountable protection 
to the officers of the guards, is it unfair to suspect that they 
have some secret and unwarrantable motives for their conduct 
If they feel themselves injured by such a suspicion, why do 
they not immediately clear themselves from it by doing their 
duty ? For the honour of the guards I cannot help express 
itig another suspicion, that if the commanding officer had not 
received a secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in the 
ordinary course of his business, have applied for a court- 
mai'tial to try the two subalterns; the one for quitting his 
guard, the other for taking upon him the command of the 
guard, and employing it in the manner he did. T do not 
mean to enter into or defend the severity Avith which Junius 
treats tbe guards. On the contraiy 1 will suppose for a mo 
ment that they deserve a very different character. If this he 
true, in what light will they consider the conduct «f tbe two 
subalterns, but as a general reproach and disgrace to the 
whole corps ? And will they not wish to see them censured 
in a military wa}', if it were only for the credit and discipline 
of the regiment? • 

Upon the whole. Sir, the ministry seem to me to have 
tp.?r.«Q|„jmery improper advantage of the good-nature of the 
public^wRS^ humanity they tbund considered nothing in 
this affair but the distress of General Gansel. They would 
persuade us that it was only a common rescue by a few dis 
orderly soldiers, and not the formal deliberate act of the 
king's guard, headed by an officer, and the public has fallen 
into the deception. 1 think, therefore, we are obliged to 
Junius for the care he has taken to inquire into the facts, 
and for the just commentary with which he has given them 
to tbe world. For my own part, I am as unwilling as any 
Stall to load the unfortunate; lit really, Sir, the preoo 
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dent, Erith respect to the ^ards, is of a most impoitanl 
natsre^ and alarming enou^ (considering the oonsegufuees 
with which it may be attended) to deserve a parliamentaiy 
inquiry: when the guards are daring enough, not only to 
violate their own discipline, but publicly and with the most 
atrocious violence to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
such extraordinary offences pass with impunity, believe me, 
Sir, the f)recedent strikes deep. 

PHILO-JUNUJS*. 


LETTER XXXII. 

TO THE PltlKl'ER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 

Sin, November 15, 1769. 

I AUlitT the claim of a gentleman, who publishes in the Ga> 
zetteor under the name of'Moci^stusf. He has some right to 
expect ail answer from me: though I thiuk not so much from 
the merit or importance of his objections as from my own 
voluntary engagement. 1 had a reason for not taking notice 
of him sooner, which, as he is a candid person, I believe he 
will think sufficient. In my first letter, 1 took for granted, 
from the time which had elapsed, that there was no intentioii 
to censure, nor even to try the persons concerned in the 
rescue of General Gansel; but Modestus having since either 
affirmed, or strongly insinuated, that the offenders might still 
be brought to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the cause, 
or to prejudice the minds of a jury, or a court-martial, would 
be highly improper. 

A'man more hostile to the ministiy than I am would not 
BO often remind them of their duty. If the Fnl^ nf rimfiini 
will not perform the duty of his station, why is ^e minister t 
I will not descend to a scurrilous altercation with any man: 

* This letter was origniall; printed in the Public Advertuert with the 
signature of bfoderaius. It shows that Junius himself was pleased with 
this composition, or he would not have rsised it in his own Mition to file 
tank of those letters which were published under the signatote of hit dieg/ 
•uxiliary, FhiWnniua. 

i* In the copy conected by the author, and from which the original edifims 
of these letters was printed, Jnnins gives directHNU to snit the letten under 
fiUf straataie in the ftUowng wo(qs>— is too stupid, and wmt 
joot hsaisrted.* 
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tmt this is a sabiect too important to be passed over with 
silent indifference. If the gentlemen whose conduct is in 
question are not brought to a trial, the Duke of Qrafton sliall 
hear from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have taken up this 
cause are of little importance compared with the facts them¬ 
selves, and the observations 1 have made upou them. With* 
out a vain profession of integrity, which, in these times, might 
justly be suspected, I shall show myself in effect a friend to 
the interests of my countrymen, and leave it to thorn to deter* 
mine whether 1 am moved by a personal malevolence to 
three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing 
the ministry, or whether I am animated by a just and honour¬ 
able purpose of obtaining a satisfaction to the laws of this 
country, equal, if possible, to the violation they have suffered 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER XXXIII. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Ifv Lokd, NovamlK-' 29,1769. 

Though my opinion of your Grocers integrity war« but little 
affected by the coyness with which you received Mr. Vaughan’s 
proposals I confess I gave you some credit for your discre¬ 
tion. You had a fair opportunity of displaying a certain doli* 
cacy of which you had not been suspecteo; and you were in 
the right to make use of it. By laying in a moderate stock of 
undoubtedly meant to provide for the future 

* The fiwtsaxe detailed by Janine in a note, and in Letter 36. Mr. Samnd 
Yanghan waa a merchant in the City, of hitherto tiDblemished cbaractcar, and 
strongly attached to the popular canie. The office he attempted to pioeari 
bad at timet been previonuy ditpoted of for a pecuniary contideration, and 
bad on one particular oecanon been told by an order of the Court of ChaneeiT’, 
■ad oennit^ in the reveriion of the de^ehip to the Supreme Court in tM 
Idani of Jamaica. A Mr. Howell wae, in &ct, at thU very time in tieatf 
ndth the patentee for the porchateof hie retignation, which clearly ditproved 
■nr crindual uitention in Mr. Y. He was however proiecoted, obvioualy fren 
pootital motivei, but which was dropped, ae tnbtequendy ttated by Jnninii 
■Aar the afiiur of Bine's patent was brought before the public. 
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necessities of your character, that, with an honouralle resist* 
luice upon record, you might safely indulge your genius, and 
yield to a favourite inclination with security. But you have 
discovered your purposes too soon; and, instead of the modest 
reserve of virtue, have showm us the termagant chastity of a 
prude who gratifies her passions with distinction, and prose* 
cutes ono lover for a rape, while she solicits the lewd em 
braces of another. 

Your check turns pale; for a guilty conscience tells yon 
you are undone Come forward, thou virtuous minister, and 
tell the world by whnt interest Mr. Hine has been recom¬ 
mended to so extraordinary a mark of his Majesty's favour; 
what was the price of the patent ho has bought, and to what 
honourable purpose the purchase-money has been applied. 
Nothing less than many thousands could pay Colonel Bur- 
goyne's expenses at Preston^. Do you dare to prosecute 
such a creature as Vauglian while you are basely setting up 
the royal patronage to auction ? Do you dare to complain of 
on attack upon your own honour, while you are selling the 
favours of the crown to raise a fund for corrupting the morals 
of the people ? And do you think it possible such enormities 
should escape without impeachment? It is indeed highly 
your interest to maintain the present House of Commons. 
Having sold tlie nation to you in gross, they will undoubtedly 
protect you in the detail; for while they patronize yom 
crimes they feel for their own. 

‘ JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

TO HIS OBACB THE DUKE OF GBAFTOi 

Mt Loed, December 12,1769. 

I FIND with some surprise that you are not supported as you 
deserve. Tour most determined advocates have scruples 
about them which you are unacquainted with; and, though 
there be nothing too hazardous for your Groce to engf^ in, 
there aro some tMngs too inmmous for the vilest prostitute cl 

* See the enniing letter, ac oife il’nTate Letter, No^ 16^ vol. iL 
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% i^ewspaper to defend *. In what other inAiiner shall we ao* 
eountfor the profound, submissive silence which vou and your 
friends have obsen'ed upon a charge which called imme 
diately for tlie clearest refutation, and would have justified 
the severest measures of resentment? I did not attempt to 
blast your character by an indirect, ambiguous insinuation, 
but candidly stated to you a plain fact, which struck directly 
at the integrity of a privy counsellor, of a first commissioner 
of the treasury, and of a leading minister who is supposed to 
enjoy the first share in his Majesty’s confidencef. In every 
one of these capacities 1 employed the most moderate terms 
to charge you with treachery to your sovereign and breach of 
trust in your office. I aa^used you of having sold, or per¬ 
mitted to be so% a patent place in the collection of the cus¬ 
toms at Exeter, to one Mr. Hiue, who, unable or unwilling ta 
deposit the whole purchose-money himself, raised part of it by 
contiibution, and has now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered 
upon the salary for one hundred pounds a year. No sale by 
the candle was ever conducted with greater formality. 1 
affirm that the price at which the place was knocked down 
(and which, I have good reason to think, was not less than 
three thousand five hundred pounds) was, with your con¬ 
nivance and consent paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward 

* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not c word wai 
■aid in defence of the infiimous Duke of Gndton. But vice ano impudence 
soon recovered themselves, and the sale of the royal favour was openly 
avowed and defended. VTe acknowledge the piety of Bt. James's; but what 
is become of his morality 

t And by the same means preserves it to this hour.—JuHioa 

• 

t The following is the answer to the charge of Junius >— 

nni pbivtib or she ^ubuo aetertiseb. 

Brm, Dec. 14, im. 

The infamous traduction of that libeller Junius, his daring falsehoods and 
gross misrepresentations, excite in me the utmost abhorrence and contempt 
and I hope all his deadly poisons will be sheathed in the natural anddote 
every goM mind has to malevolent and bitter invective. What act of deUn* 
gaency has the Dake of Grafton committed by Colonel Burgoyne disposing 
•fa patent obtained of his Grace? Will Junius dare to assert it was wiM 
the duke’s privity, or tor his emolument? Let ns state the fiust, and disam 
the Bsiaasin at once. A place in the Custom House at Excler becomoi 
Bi--C done! Burgoyne it of the Duke of Grafton^he gives it. 
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him, I presume, for the decency of his deportment at Pres 
\on*; or to reimburse him, perhaps, for the fine of one thou¬ 
sand pounds which, for that very deportment, the Court of 
King^s Bench thought proper to set upon him. It is not 
often that the Chief Justice and the Prime Minister are so 
strangely at variance in their opinions of men and things. 

1 thank God there is not in human nature a degree of im¬ 
pudence daring enough to deny the charge 1 have fixed upon 
you, Your courteous secretary f, your confidential architect I, 
are silent as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails 
him. He violates his second nature, and blushes whenever 
he speaks of you§. Perhaps the noble colonel himself will 
relieve you. No man is more tender of his reputation. He 
is not only nice, but perfectly sore in everything that touches 
his honour. If any man, for example, were to accuse him of 
taking his stand at a gaming-table, and watching with the 


colonel lays, 1 cannot hold it myself; will you give it my friendt—^The 
dnke consents—the colonel nominates—the duke appoints; but, says 
Junius, the colonel set it up to sale, and actually receiv^ a sum of money 
for k. Be it so—he took a gross sum for what was given him as an annual 
income; and who is injured by this 1 If the Duke of Grafton sold it, he is 
impeachable; if he gave it to be sold, he is blaraeable; but if his Grace did 
neither, which is the &e^ he is basely belied, and most impudently and 
wickediy vilified. JusriCB.. 

* Colonel, afterwards Cfeneral, Burgoyne, was a candidate, together with 
Sir Harry Houghton, for Preston, at the general election in 1768, on the in¬ 
terest of the Earl of Derby, who had a house in the town in which he occar 
aionally resided, who was accustomed to return one, if not both the members, 
and whose daughter the colonel had run away with. The corporation snp- 

E irted Sir Frank Standisk and Sir Peter Leicester, who were returned 
uigoyne and Houghton petitioned the House of Commons, and set up dia 
right of the inhabitants at huge to rote, which was so dedd^ by the Imnsa 
The corporation endeavoured to controvert this decision in 1784, and tup* 
ported Mr. H. A. Taylor and Mr. Clayton; a double retng^^yiMPdt Mr. 
Fox was nominee of Burgoyne and his colleague, when the committee, altei 
a very long hearing, confimed the decision of 1768. It was during th# 
former contest that Colonel Burgoyne suffered his partisans to commit th* 
most disgraceful excesses, and for which he was, upon the dose of the alee> 
tion, prosecuted and fined, as stated in the text, 
f Tommy Bradshaw. 

t Mr. ^ylor. He and George Boss (the Scotch agent and worthy cMt 
fldant of Lo^ Mansfield) marng^ the business.—Jumva 

% Mr. Bigby was proverbiaUy romaiked for a coantenanes net 
abashed by any ooeioxenoab 
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•obeieat attention for a fair opportunity of engaging a drunken 
young nobleman at piquet, he would undoubtedly consider it 
as an infamous aspersion upon his character, and resent it 
like a man of honour. Acquitting him therefore of drawing a 
regular and splendid subsistence from any unworthy practices, 
eiuer in his own house or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace 
for what military merits you have been pleased to reward him 
with a military governmentHe had a regiment of dm^ 
goons, which one would imagine was at least an equivalent for 
any sen-ices he ever performed. Besides he is but a young 
officer, considering his preferment, and, except in his activity 
at Preston, not very conspicuous in his profession. But it 
seems the sale of a civil employment w-as not sufficient, and 
military governments which were intended for the support of 
worn out veterans must be tbroum into the scale to deh*ay the 
extensive bribery of a contested election. Are these the steps 
you take to secure to your sovereign the attachment of his 
army ? With what countenance dare you appear in the royal 
presence branded as you are with tlie infamy of a notorious 
breach of trust ? W^'ith what countenance can you take your 
seat at the treasury-board or in council w-ben you feel that 
eveiy circulating whisper is at yotir expense alone, and stabs 
you to the heart ? Have you a single friend in parliament so 
shameless, so thoroughly aliandoned, as to undertakf* your de¬ 
fence ? You know, my Lord, that there is not a mail ni eitlier 
house whose character, however flagitious, would not be 
ruined by mixing his reputation with yours; and does not 
your heart inform you that you are degraded below the con¬ 
dition of a man when you are obliged to hear these insults 
with submission, and even to thank me for nfy moderation ? 

We are told by the highest judicial authority, that Mr 
Vaugbai^^^fferf to purc^se the reversion of a patent ir. 

* CoL Buigojne, only a few days before the date of this letter, had beec 
pniDotcd to the government of Fort Williani. 

f A litUe before the publication of this and the preceding letter the chaate 
Duke of Grafton had commenced a proaecntion against Mr. Samuel Vaughan, 
for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity, by an raer of five thousand poundi 
for a patent pl^ in Jamaica. A rule to show cause why an information 
ihonld not be exhibited against Vaughan for certain miodemeanoors, being 
fmnted by the Court of Kings Bench, the matter was solemnly areued on 
die 8Yth of November, 1769, and, by the unaniaums opinion of the few 
ktdgei^ the nde was made absolute. The pleadings and sp c ec h ec wnit acem 
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Jamaica (which he was otherwise sufficiently entitled to) 
amounted to a high misdemeanour. Be it so ; and, if he ie^ 
serves it, let him be punished. But the learned judge might 
have had a fairer opportunity of displaying the powers of hia 
eloquence. Having delivered himself with so much energy 
upon the criminal nature and dangerous consequences of any 
attempt to corrupt a man in your Grace's station, what woula 
he have said to the minister himself, to that veiy privy conn* 
sellor, to that first commissioner of the treasury who does not 
wait for, but impatiently solicits, the touch of corruption, who 
employs the meanest of his creatures in these honoumble 
services, and, forgetting the genius and fidelity of his secre¬ 
tary, descends to apply to his house-builder for assistance ? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to government, 
if to clear your character, you should think proper to bring it 
into the House of Lords, or into the Court of King's Bench. 
But, my Lord, you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS. 

ratoly tnken in ihort-hand and published. The whole of Lord Mansfield's 
speech, and particularly the following extracts from it, desiTve the reader’s 
attention. A practice of the kind complained of here is certainly dishonour¬ 
able and scandalous. If a man, standing under the relation of an officer 
under the king, or of a person in whom the king puts confidence, or of a 
minister, takes money fur the use of that confidence the king puts in him, he 
Imsely betmys the king—he basely betrays his trust. If the king sold the 
office, it would be acting contrary to the trust the constitution hath reposed 
in him. The constitution does not intend the crown should sell those offices 
to raise the revenue out of them. Is it possible to hesitate whether this would 
not be criminal in the Duke of (inifton—contrary to his duty as a piivy 
counsellor—contrary to hiadut^'as a minister—contrary to his duty as a sub- 

{ 'ect His advice should be free according to his judgment—it is the duty of 
lis office;—he has sworn to it” Notwithstanding all this, the chaste Duke 
of Gr.ifton certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine for three thoubond 
fire handred pounds, and, for so doing, is now lord privy seal to the chaste 
George, with whose piety we are perpetually deafened. If Com* 

■one had done their duty, and impeached the black duke for this most in¬ 
famous hrench of trust, how woefully must poor honest Mansfield have been 
puzzled 1 His embarrossment would have afforded the most ridiculous scene 
that ever was exhibited. To save the worthy Judge firom this perplexity, and 
the no less worthy duke from impeachment, the prosecution against FaifjrAan 
was immediately dropped uwn my discoveiy and publication of the duke'a 
treachery. The sutteiing this charge to pass without any inquiry, nxee 
shameless pmetitution upon the face of the House of Commons, more strongly 
than even the Middlesex election.—Tet the licentinasnese of the pem m 
asittplained of I—Jumos. 
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Of tbe Oolonel Buigojne of the above letter, a fear additiouC. partieulan 
Biay not be out of place; he wae a conipicuoug figure in hie time, and ao* 
euired many distinctions as soldier, man of fashion, dramatist, and member 
Of parlliment. Respectab.e bjr descent, be entered the array at an early age, 
and displayed superior abilities in the Portuguese war of 1756. After tlie 
peace his services were rewarded as Junius has related. In London hie 
military fame, added to taste, wit, intelligence, and proficiency in hishionable 
amusements, made him a li^er in the gay world. He was on adept in 
gnming, and is understood to hiive used his proficiency in the way Junius in¬ 
sinuates. He possessed parliamentary talents, and it was requisite to his 
advancement in the army that he should have a seat in parliament. Hence 
the struggle and the corruption, in which he unsuccessfiilly expended 
not less than ten thousand pounds to obtain the representation of Preston 
in the Parliament wdiich met in 1768. He possessed tiilents for elegant lite- 
Riture, and Miccessfully distinguished these in that happy and fantastic trifle, 
the Maid of the Oats, w'hich Horace Walpole has peevishly branded with 
the charge of d illness, and in the Heiress, one of the standard comedios of 
the stage. When the American w'ar broke out, General Burgoync was np> 
pointed to a command in it under Sir William Howe. His service was able, 
but finally unfortunate, terminating in the eurrcnder of himself and army to 
the Americans. He returned home a prisoner upon parole; was ungraciously 
received by the ministers; was refused admission to his sovereign’s pre¬ 
sence ; threw himself into the arms of Opposition; aided their efforts by his 
complaints and information; took up his pen to vindicate his military clia* 
meter; and sucucedod in showing, at least, that for what had happened he was 
not solely to blame. He died some years afU'rwards, not indeed dishonoured, 
but without that splendour of fortune, or of military character, which hit 
earlier services in Portugal bod seemed to promise.*—En. 


LETTER XXXV*. 

FOB THB PUBLIC A.DYERTISER. 

December 19,1769. 

When the complaints of a brave and powerful people are ob* 
serveij^lti AL>crease in pro|iortion to the wrongs they have 

* The address to the king through the medium of this letter, made a very 
gmat impression upon the public mind at the moment of its appearance, and 
though 1750 copies of the P. A. wrere printed in addition to the usual number 
fdrculated, not a single copy was to be procured a few hours after its publica¬ 
tion. The author himself indeed, seemed to entertain a very favourable 
•pinion of it, as in Private Letter, No. 15, speaking of this letter, he says, 
" 1 am now meditating a caintal and, 1 hope, a final niece.'* It was for tbie 
production that the pnntcr was prosecuted, and obtained the eelebiated yer» 
^fict of ** guilty of printibg and vublisluug only,** the consequence el whleh. 
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suffered ?rhen, Instead of sicking into Bubmiesion, they an 
roused tc resistance, the time will soon arrive at which evMj 
inferior consideration must yield to the security of the eove- 
reign, and to the general safety of the state. There is a 
moment of difficulty and danger at which flatteiy and false 
hood can no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer 
be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a 
gracious, well-intentioned prince, made sensible at last of the 
great duty he owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful 
situation—that he looks round him for assistance, and asks 
for no advice but how to gratify the wishes and secure the 
happiness of his subjects. In these circumstances, it may be 
matter of curious speculation to consider if an honest man 
were permitted to approach a king, in what terms he would ad¬ 
dress himself to his sovereign. Let it bo imagined, no matter 
how improbable, that the first prejudice against his character 
is removed, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are 
surmounted, that he feels himself animated by the purest and 
most honourable affections to bis king and couiitiy, and that 
the great person whom he addresses has spirit enough to bid 
him speak freely, and understanding enough to listen to him 
w'ith attention. Unacquainted with the vain impertinence of 
forms, he would deliver his sentiments with dignity and firm¬ 
ness, but not without respect. 

as appears from Woodall’s trial (see Appxrdix), was that two distinct morions 
were made in court; one by the counsel for the defendant in arrest of judgment, 
grounded on its ambiguity, and another by the counsel for the crown, to 
compel the defendant to snow cause why the verdict should not be entered 
up according to the legal import. The case being argued, the Court of King's 
Bench ultimately decided that a new trial should be granted. This accord 
ingly commenced, when the Attomey-Qeneral observing to the Chi^ Justice 
that he hsid not the original newspaper by which he could jwove riie publi¬ 
cation, his lordship Liconically replied, " that's not my feulL Mr. At 
tomey,” and in this manner terminated the second triaL net is, that 
the foreman of the jury upon the first trial bad pocketed the paper upon its 
being handed to the jury box for inspection, and had afterwards destroyed it. 
The expense the d^endant was put to in this prosecution, as stated m Pri¬ 
vate Letter, No, 19, amounted to about 120f. Mr. Almon, with others, wen 
also prosecuted for selling a reprint of this letter; and in a note to ais edi¬ 
tion of Janiui (voL I 827) the former states, that the Attomey-Qeneial (Me. 
De Crey, afterwards Lord Waliiingham} enpied the whole of the address 
into the inlbnuarion, which he filed iffieio, thenby exteodiug the instrameal 
to above 141 sheets, and eonriderably incieasiiiff the iaur expssues, which in 
assartf amounted ia lus case to bstweeD fr*t anfl lur hnindml pmiiiitor fai 
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** Sn* —It is the misfortune of your life, and orif?inaUy the 
oauM of every reproach anH distress ^^hick has attended your 
government, that you should never have been acquainted witli 
the language of truth until you heard it in the complaints of 
your people. It is not, however, too late to correct the error 
of your education. We are still inclined to make an itidul-* 
gent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural 
benevolence of your disposition*. We are far from thinking 
you capable of a ditv.vt, rlelihorate purpose to invade those 
original rights of your subjc^cts on which all their civil atul 
political liberties depend. Had it heeii possible for us to 
entertain a suspicion no dishoiioumble to your character, we 
should long since have adopted a style of remonstrance very 
distant from the humility of complaint. The doctrine incul¬ 
cated by our laws, That the Uintj can do no U'ronrf, is admitted 
without reluctance. We separate the amiable, good-natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and the 
j>rivate virtues of the man from the vices of his goveruinent. 
Were it not for tliis just distinction, I know not whether your 
Majesty's condition or that of the English nation would 
deserve most to be lamented. 1 would prepare your mind for 
a favourable rocepti<ni of truth by removing every painful, 
offensive idea of personal rejirouch. Your subjects, Sir, wish 

** The plan of tutelage and future dominion over tiie heir a 'uarent, laid 
many years ago at Carlton House, between tho Trincess i''<iwiiger :ind 
her fatjuiite the Karl of Bute, was ns gross and palpable as that which 
was concerted between Anne of Austria and Cardinal Manariii, to govern 
iiewis the Fourteenth, and in elTect to prolong his minority until the end of 
their lives. That prince bad strong natuml |uirts, nnd used frequently to 
blush for his own ignorance nnd want of education which had been wilfully 
aegleeted V\v her mother nnd her minion. A little experience, however, soon 
showed him how shamefully he had been treated, and for what infkntcus 
yurptNies'^iie luul been kept in ignorance. Onr great Edward too, at an early 
periul, had sense enough to understand the nature of the connection between 
his idundoncd mother and the detested Mortimer. But sincd that time 
human nature, we may observe, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers 
BMy be chaste, and minions may be honest When it was proposed to settle 
the present king s household as Prince of Wales, it is well known thtt the 
Bari of Bute was forced into it in direct contradiction to the late king'jt *ti- 
diaarion. Thai was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and dis* 
naces of the present reign took life and motion. From that moment Lord 
Bato never suflfeied the Prince of Wales to be an instant out of his sighb 
We need net look fiutbsr.'—Juioinb 

1. « 
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' for nothing but toat, as they are reasonable and affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your gOTemment, so you, 
in your turn, should distinguish between the conduct which 
becomes the permanent dignity of a king and that which 
serves only to prumoto the tcmporaiy interest and miserable 
ambition of a minister. 

** Yon ascended the throne with a declared and, I doubt 
not, a sincero res(dutioii of giving universal satisfaction to 
your sulxjects *. You found them pleased with the novelty of 
a young prince whose countenance promised even more than 
his words, and loyal to you not only from principle but passion. 
It was not a cold profession of allegiance to the ih-st magis¬ 
trate, but a partial, animated atbichment to a favourite prince, 
the native of their country. They did not wait to evamine 
3 'our conduct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
you a generous credit for the future blessings of your reign, 
and paid you in advance the dearest tribute of their affections. 
Such, Sir, was once the disposition of a peoide who now sur¬ 
round your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do justice 
to yourself. Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions 
with which some interested persons have loboured to possess 
3 ’ 0 ii. Distrust the men who tell you that the English are 
naturally light and inconstant—that they complain without a 
cause. Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties— 
from ministers, favourites, and relations; and let there be 
one moment in your life in which you have consulted your own 
understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of Englishman!, 
believe me, Sir, you were persuaded to pay a very ill-judged 
compliment to one part of your subjects at the expense of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are not in actual 
rebellion, they are undoubtedly entitled to protection, nor do 
I mean to condemn the policy of giving some encouragement 
to the novelty of their affections for me house of Hanover. 
I am ready to hope for everything from their new-born zeal, 

* ** Born and educated in this coantry, I glory in the name of Brrton, and 
the peculiar happineu of my life will ever eoneist in protmiting the wel¬ 
fare of a people whose lojtiity and warm afRtetion to me 1 coneidMr as tba 
greatest ami moat peimanent security of my throne ."—JiSjtteck tAt King 
Knv. 18 , 1760 . 

i- AUuding to the king’s inbadtufion of the word Briton. 
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anJ from tbe future stead iness of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have no claim to your favour. To honour them wiili a 
determined predilection and confidence, in exclusion of your 
KntfUsh sulijects who placed your family, and in spile 
treachery and rebellion have supported it, upon the throne, is 
Suinistake loo gros^t even for the unsuspecting generosity of 
youth. In this error we see a capital violation of the most 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, however, to 
an original bias in your education, and are ready to allow for 
your inexperience. 

“ To the same early influerice we attribute it that you have 
descended to take a share not only in the narrow views and 
interests of {)articulur persons, but in the fatal malignity of 
their passions. At your accession to tlie throne the whole 
system of government was altered, not from wisdom or deli¬ 
beration, hut because it had been adopted by your prede¬ 
cessor. A little personal motive of pique and resentment was 
sufficient to i*eniove the ablest servants of the crown *; but it 
is not in th‘s country, Sir, that such men can be dishonoured 
by tlie frowns of a king. They were dismissed, but could not 
be disgraced. Without entering into a minuter discussion of 
the merits of the peace, we may observe, in the imprudent 
hurry with which the first overtures from France were ac¬ 
cepted, in the conduct of the negociation, and tc^ .ns of the 
treaty, the strojigest marks of that precipitate spirit of con 
cession with which a certain part of your subjects have been 
at all times ready to purchn.se a peace with the natural eue 
miet of this country. On your part we are satisfied that 
everything was honourable and sincere, an'^ if England was 
sold to France, we doubt not that your Majesty was equally 
betrayed. The conditions of the peace were matter of grief 
and snrprise to your subjects, but not the immediate cause ef 
their present discontent. 

** Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to the prejudices 
and passions of others. With what firmness will you bimr the 
mention of your own ? 

* Oaa of the tint met* of the present reign wm to diifnisi Ur. Legre, 
beenme he had aome yoiira before refused to yield his interest in Uampsoire 
to a Scotchnan recommended by Lord Buie. This was the renson uubliciy 
Muned by hii lordship.— Jusiva 

the Setdehinau alludeu to was Sir Siineou Stuext. 

a 2 
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** A man, not very lionouruMy distinguidlifed m the world, 
commences a formal attack upon your favourite, considering 
nothing but how he might best expose liis person and prin¬ 
ciples to detestation, nnd the national character of his country¬ 
men to contempt. 'J’he natives of that country, Sir, are as 
much distinguishod by a peculiar character as by youi 
Miyesty's favour. Like another chosen |)6ople, they have been 
conducted into the land of plenty, where they find themselves 
effectually marked, and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period at which the most irregular character may not 
he redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a retreat in 
patriotism; those of the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes 
brought with him into politics the same liberal sentiments by 
which his private conduct had been directed, and seemed to 
think, that as there are few excesses in which an English 
gentlemen may not be permitted to indulge, the same latitude 
was allowed him in the choice of his political principles, and 
in the spirit of maintaining them. 1 mean to state, not en¬ 
tirely to defend, his conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal 
he suffered some uiiwuiTautable insinuations to escape him. 
lie said more than moderate men t^ould justify, but not 
enough to entitle him to the honour of your Miijesty's per¬ 
sonal resentment. The rays of royal indignation collected 
upon him served only to illuminate, and could not consume. 
Animated by the favour of the people on one side, and heated 
by persecution on tlie other, his views and sentiments changed 
with his situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an en¬ 
thusiast. The coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest 
sparkle in collision. There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics 
as well as in religion. By persuading others, we convince 
ourselves. The passions are engaged, and create a maternal 
affection in the mind, which forces us to love the cause for 
which we suffer. Is this a contention worthy of a king? 
Are you not sensible how much the meanness of the cause 
gives an air of ridicule to the serious difficulties into which 
you have been betrayed ? the destruction of one man has been 
now for many years the sole object of your govemment; and if 
there can be anything still more disgraceful, we have seen for 
such an object the utmost influence of tlie executive power and 
every ministerial artifice exerted, without success. Nor can yon 
ever snooeed, unless ht should be imprudent enough to forfeit 
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the protection of those Inws to which you one your crown, or 
unless your ministers should persuade you to make it n ques¬ 
tion of force alone, and try tlie whole strength of goveniment 
in opposition to the people. The lessons he has received from 
experience, will prohahly giwrd him from such excess of folly, 
and ill your Majesty's virtues we find an unquestionable 
assurance that no illegal violence will be attem})ted. 

“ Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, we 
would attribute the continued violation of the laws, and 
even this last enormous attack upon the vital principles of the 
constitution, to an ill-advised, unworthy personal resentment. 
From one false step you have been betrayed into another, and 
as the cause was unworthy of you, your ministers w'ere deter¬ 
mined that the prudence of the execution should correspond 
with the wisdom and dignity of the design. They have re¬ 
duced you to the necessity of choosing out of a variety of ditfi- 
culties—tx) a situation so unhappy, that you can neither do 
wrong without ruin, nor right without affliction. These worthy 
servants have undoubtedly given you many singular proofs of 
their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a 
man of importance, they have judiciously transferred the ques¬ 
tion from the rights and interests of one man to the most 
important rights and interests of the people, and forced your 
Bubjects from wibliing well to the cause of an individual, to 
unite with him in their own. Let them proceed u.. they have 
begun, and your Majesty need not doubt that the catastrophe 
will do no dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

**The circumstances to which you are reduced will not 
admit of a compromise with the English nation. Undecisive, 
qualifying measures will disgrace your government still more 
than open violence, and witliout satisfying the people will ex 
cite their contempt. They have too much understanding and 
spirit to accept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injuiy. 
Nothing less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, 
can heed the wound which has been given to the constitution, 
nor will anything less be accepted. I can readily believe 
tliat there is an influence sufficient to recall that pernicious 
vote. The House of Commons undoubtedly consider their 
duty to the crown as paramount to all other obligations. To 
we they are only indebted for an accidental existence, and 
bm justly transferred their gratitude from their parents to 
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their lien^factoi's—from those who gave them birth to the 
minister from whose :enevolence they derive the comhtrti 
and pleasures of their political life, who has taken the teti' 
derest c»ire of their infancy, and relieves their necesaitief 
without offending tlieir delicacy. But, if it were possible for 
their integrity to be degraded to a condition so vile and al ject 
that, compared with it, the present estimation they stand in is 
a state of honour and respect, consider. Sir, in w'hat manner 
you will afterwards proceed. Can you conceive that the 
people of this country will long submit to be governed by so 
flexible a House of Commons? It is not in the nature of 
human society that any form of government, iu such circum¬ 
stances, can long be preserved? In ours, the general con¬ 
tempt of the people is as fatal as their detestation. Such, 1 
am persuaded, would be the necessary effect of any base con¬ 
cession made by the present House of Commons, and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be acce[)ted, it remains for you 
to decide whether you will, at any hazard, support a set of 
men who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whe¬ 
ther you will gratify the united wishes of the whole people of 
England by dissolving the parliament. 

“ Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, that you 
have personally no design against the constitution, nor any 
views inconsistent with the good of your subjects, I think you 
cannot hesitate long upon the choice, which it equally con- 
oerus your interest and your honour to adopt. On one side 
you hazard the affections of all your English subjects—you 
relinquish every hope of repose to yourself, and you endanger 
the establishment of your family for ever. All this you ven¬ 
ture for no object whatsoever, or for such an object ns it would 
be an affront to you to name. Men of sense will examine 
your c<induct with suspicion, while those who are incapable of 
comprehending to what degree they are injured, afflict you 
with clamours equally insolent and unmeaning. Supposing 
it possible that no fatal struggle should ensue, you determine 
at once to be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation 
either from interest or ambition. If an English king be 
hated or despised, be must be unhappy; and this, perhaps, is 
the only political truth which he ought to be couvincM of 
without experiment. But if the English people should ne 
longer eonm their resentment to a submissive representatiw 
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of tlidr wrongs—if, following tbs glorious example of their 
anoestorst they should no longer appeal to the creature of the 
constitution, but to that hi^h Being who gave them the rights 
of humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender—let 
me ask you, Sir, upon what part of your subjects would you 
rely for assistance ? 

“ The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered and 
oppressed. In return, they give you every day fresh marks 
01 their resentment. They despise the miserable governor 
^u have sent them because he is the creature of Lord 
oute; nor is it from any natural confusion in their ideas 
that they are so ready to confound the original of a king 
with the disgraceful representation of him. 

*' The distance of the colonies would make it impossible 
for them to take an active concern in your affairs if they 
were as well affected to your government as they once pre^ 
tended to he to your person. They w’ere ready enough to 
distinguish between you and your ministers. They com* 
plained of an act of the legislature, hut traced the origin of 
it no higher thou to the servants of the cro^^m ; they pleased 
themselves with the hope that their sovereign, if not favour¬ 
able to their cause, at least was impartial. The decisive, 
personal part you took against them has effectually banished 
that first distinction from their minds f. They consider you 
as united with your servants against America, an * know how 
to distinguish the sovereign and a venal pnriiaricnt on ono 
side from the real sentiments of the English people on the 
the other. Looking forward to independence, they might 
possibly receive you for their king; but, if ever you retire to 
America, he assured they will give you Isuch a covenant to 

• 

* Viaeoant Townihend, lent over on tbe plan of being resident governor. 
The history of bis ridicaloiis administrations shall not be lost to the 
public.—Juxius. 

This promise Junius did not fulfil; but see his Miscellaneons Letter, 
ITo. 4, on the appointment of this nobleman to the lord-lieutenarcy. 

f In the King’s speech of November 8,1768, it was declared That the 
ipirit of fitcUon had broken out afresh in some of the colonies, and, in one ol 
proceeded to acts of violence and resistance to the execution of the laws; 
—that Boston was in a state of disobedience to all law and government, and 
had proceeded Co measures subversive of the constitution, and attended with 
enenastanoes manifested a dispomtion to throw off their dependonee on 

Onat Briiaai.*’—Junua. 
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digest as the presbytery of Scotland would have been ashamed 
to offer to Charles the Second. They left their native land in 
search of freedom, and found it in a desert. Divided as they 
are into a thousand forms of policy and religion, there is one 
point in wliich they all agree—they equally detest the 
pageantry of a king and the supercilious hypocrisy of a 
bishop. 

“ It is rot then from the alienated affections of Ireland or 
America that you can reasonably look for assistance; still 
Jess from the people of England, who are actually contending 
fur their rights, and in this great question are parties against 
you. You arc not, however, destitute of every appeni'ance of 
support — } 0 U have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman 
Catholics, and 'J’ories of this country, and all Scotland with¬ 
out exception. Considering from what family you are de¬ 
scended, the choice of your friends has been .singularly di¬ 
rected ; and truly, Sir, if you had not lost the Whig interest 
^of England, I should admire your dexterity in turning the 
hearts of your enemies. Is it possible fur you to place any 
confidence in men who, before they are faithful to you, must 
renounce every opinion and betray eveiy principle, both in 
ehurch and state, which they inherit from their ancestors, 
and are confirmed in by their education ? whose numbers are 
so inconsiderable that they have long since been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which distinguish them as a 
party, and to fight under the banners of their enemies? 
Their zeal begins w’ith hypocrisy, and must conclude in 
treachery. At first they deceive—at last they betray. 

“ As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and under¬ 
standing so biassed from your earliest infancy in their favour, 
that nothing less than youi^ oim misfortunes can undeceive 
you. You wll not accept of the uniform experience of your 
ancestors; and when once a man is determined to believe, 
the very absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his faith 
A bigoted understanding can draw a proof of attachment to 
the house of Hanover from a notorious zeal for the house of 
Stuart, and find an earnest of future loyalty in former rebel¬ 
lions. Appearances are, however, in their favour; so strongly, 
indeed, ^t one would think they had forgotten that you an 
their lawful king, and had mistaken you for a pretender to 
Uie crown. Let it be admitted, then, that the &otGh an ai 
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finodre in tbeir present professions as if you were in reality 
not an Englishman, but a Briton of the North. You would 
not be the first prince of their native country against whom 
they have rebelled, nor the first whom they have basely 
betrayed. Have you forgotten. Sir, or has your favourite 
concealed from you that part of our history when the un¬ 
happy Charles (and he too had private virtues) fled from the 
open, avowed indignation of his English subjects, and sur¬ 
rendered himself at discretion to the good faith of his owr 
countrymen ? Without looking for support in their affections 
as subjects, he applied only to their honour as gentlemen for 
protection. They received him as they would your Mi^jesty, 
with hows, and smiles, and falsehood, and kept him until they 
had settled their bargain with the English parliament; then 
basely sold their native king to the vengeance of his enemies. 
This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, hut the deliberate 
treachery of a Scotch parliament representing the nation. 
A wise prince might draw from it two lessons of equal utility 
to himself. On one side he might learn to dread the undis¬ 
guised resentment of a geuerous ])eop1e, who dare openly 
assert their rights, and who, in a just cause, are ready to 
meet their sovereign in the field. * On the other side, he 
would be taught to apprehend something far more formidable 
—fawning treachery against which no prudence can guard, 
1)0 courage can defend. The insidious smile upo:. the cheek 
would warn him of the canker in the heart. 

“ From the uses to which one part of the army has been 
too frequently applied you have some reason to expect that 
there are no services they would refuse. Here, too, we trace 
the partiality of your understanding. You take the sense of 
tlie army from the conduct of th& guards, with the same jus¬ 
tice with which you collect the sense of the pevople from the 
representations of the ministry. Your marching regiments, 
Sir, will not make the guards their example either as soldiers 
or subjects. They feel and resent, as they ought to do, that 
invariable, undistinguishing favour with which the guards 
are treated f; while those gallant troops by whom every 

* ICiaeallaneoiu Letter, No. 24, vol. u., in which the author diienaces 
lihie mbjeet ouwe at large. 

f The amikhar of coam^ioned officera in the guards are to the 
mtaMsta M 4MM to alevMi; the number of legimento given to the gaard% 
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hazardous, every laborious service is performed, are left te 
cierish in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neg* 
lected and forgotten. If they had no sense of the great 
original duty they owe their country, their resentment would 
operate like patriotism, and leave your cause to be defended 
by those to whom you have lavished the rewards and honours 
of their profession. The prtetoriaii bands, enervated and 
debauched as they were, had still strength enough to awe the 
Homan populace; but when the distant legions took the 
alarm, they marched to Rome and gave away the empire. 

“ On this side, then, whichever way you turn your eye» 
3 'ou see nothing but pei'plexity and distress. You may deter¬ 
mine to support the very ministry who have reduced your 
affairs to this deplorable situation—you may shelter yourself 
under the forms of a parliament, and set your people at 
defiance. But be assured, Sir, that such a resolution would 
be as imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not imme¬ 
diately shake your establishment, it would rob you of your 
peace of mind for ever. 

“ Oil the other, how different is the prospect! How easy, 
how safe and honourable is the path before you! The Eng¬ 
lish nation declare they are grossly injured by their repre¬ 
sentatives, and solicit your Majesty to exert your law'ful pre¬ 
rogative, and give them an opportunity of recalling a trust 
which, they find, has been scandalously abused. You are not 
to be told that the power of the House of Commons is not 
original, but delegated to them for tlie welfare of the people 
from whom they received it. A question of right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body. By 
what authority shall it be decided ? Will your Majesty inter¬ 
fere in a question in which you have properly no immediate 
concern ? It would be a step equally odious and unnecessary. 

oimpnred with those given to the line, ii about three to one at a niodemto 
computation; consequend; the partiality in iuvour of the guards u as thirty- 
three to one. So much for the officers. The private men have fourpenco 
i day to subsist on, and five hundred lashes if they desert. Under this 
puni^ment they frequently expire. With these encouragements it is sap* 
posed they may be depend^ upon whenever a certain person thinks it nee es 
sary to buwher hi»/<dto»-svhJeets. —Jinrice. 

The impolicy here pointed out has been since acknowledged and aeled 
upon ; and the soldier of the present day has no reason to complain cifkei al 
poverty cf income or leviKty of discipline. 
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Shall the Tiords be called upon to detennioe the rights and 
privileges of the Commons ? Thej cannot do it aithout a 
migrant breach of the constitution. Or will you refer it to 
the judges? They have often told your ancestors that the 
law of parliament is above them. What party then remains 
but to leave it to the people to determine for themselves ? 
They alone are injured; and, since there is no superior power 
to which the cause can be referred, they alone ought to 
determine. 

** I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argument 
upon a subject already so discussed that inspiration could 
hardly throw a new light upon it. There are, however, two 
points of view in which it particularly imports your Majesty 
to consider the late proceedings of tho House of Commons. 
By depriving a subject of his birthright, they have attributed 
j} their own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole 
legislafuro ; and, though perhaps not with the same motives, 
have strictly followed the example of the Long Parliament, 
which first declared the regal office useless, and soon after, 
with as little ceremony, dissolved the House of Lords. The 
same pretended power which robs an English subject of his 
birthright may rob an English king of his crown. In another 
view, the re.solutiou of the House of Commons, apparently 
not 80 dangerous to your Majesty, is still more alarming to 
your people. Not contented with divesting one in. n of his 
right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right to another. 
They have set aside a return as illegal, without daring to cen¬ 
sure those ofiicers who were particularly apprized of Mr. 
Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the declaration of tho House, 
but expressly by the writ directed to lhem,*and who, never¬ 
theless, retunied him as duly elected. They have rejected 
tne majority of votes, the only criterion by which our laws 
judge of the sense of the people; they have traosferred the 
right of election from the collective to the representative 
h^j ; and, by these acts, taken separately or together, they 
have essentially altered the original constitution of the House 
of Commons. Versed as your Mi^esty undoubtedly is in tho 
English histoiy, it cannot easily escape you how much it is 
your interest, as well as your duty, to prevent one of the 
three €3tates from encroaclung upon the province of the otlier 
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two, or assuming the authoritj' of them all. When onoe 
they iiave depailed from the great constitutional line by 
^hioh all their proceedings sliould he directed, who will 
answer for their future rnodenition ? Or what assurance will 
they give you that when they have trampled upon your 
equals they will submit to a superior? Your Majesty may 
learn hereafter how nearly the slave and tyrant are allied. 

“ Some of your council, more candid thau the rest, admit 
the ahaudonefl profligacy of the present House of Commons, 
but oppose their dissolution upon an opinion, 1 confess not 
very unwarrantable, that their successors would be equally at 
the disposal of tho treasury. I cannot, persuade myself that 
the nation will have profited so little by experience. But if 
that (jpinion were well founded, you might then gratify our 
wishes at an easy rate, and appease the present clamour 
against your government, without ofleriiig any material injury 
to tho favourite cause of corruption. 

“ You have still an honounible part to act. The aflections 
of your subjects may still be recovered. But before you sub¬ 
due theit' hearts you must gain a noble victory over your own. 
Discard those little personal resentments which have too long 
directed your public conduct. Pardon this man the remain¬ 
der of bis punishment; and, if resentment still prevails, 
make it what it should have been long since— an act, not of 
mercy, but contempt. He will soon fall back into his na¬ 
tural station—a silent senator, and hardly supporting the 
weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 
peace would leave him on the surface neglected and unre¬ 
moved. It is only the tempest that lifts him from hia 
place 

** Without consulting your minister, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public that you can 
determine and act for yourself. Gome forward to your people, 

* It if evident from other pwiagei, ae well as the present, that Juntnt 
was not, strictly speaking, a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, though he was a deter¬ 
mined enemy to the derision of the Hoiise of Commons with re^ct to the 
Middlesex eleefion. Wilkes, at this time, wai confined in the King’s Bmidt 
prison, unier sentence of a fine of 1000/. and twenty-two months* imprison¬ 
ment, for the publication of the Ifortk DHlottf No. 45 , and the JSttajf cm 
W<nitan,-—E9, 
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aside tbe wretched formalities of a and speak to 
^our eulgects with the spirit of a man, and in the language 
of a gentleman. Tell ln(‘m you have been fatally deceived. 
TYie acknowledgment will he no disgrace, hut rather an 
honour to your uudei’staiiding. Tell them you are deter¬ 
mined to remove every cause of complaint against vour go¬ 
vernment, that you will give your confidence to no man who 
does not possess the contidence of your suhjects; and leave 
it to themselves to determine, by their conduct at a future 
election, whether or no it be in reality tbe general sense of 
the nation that their rights liave been arbitrarily invaded by 
the present House of Commons, and tbe constitution bo* 
tmyed. Tliey will tlien <lo justice to their repreaentatives 
and to themselves. 

“ These sentiments. Sir, and the style they are conveyed 
in, may he oftensive, ])orhaps, because they are new to you. 
Accustomed to tbe language of courtiers, you measure their 
aflectioiis by the vehemence of their expressions; and, when 
they only praise you indirectly, you admiro their sincerity 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have many friends 
whose afleclions are fuundeil upon a firiticiple of personal 
attachment. The first foundation of friendship is not the 
power of conferriug benefits, but the equality Miih which 
they are recei\ed and mat/ be returned. The fiirune which 
made you a king forbad you to have a friend. It iS a law of 
nature which cannot be violated with impunity. The mis¬ 
taken prince who looks for friendship will find a favourite, 
and in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

** Tbe people of England are loyal ,10 the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family to another, 
but from a conviction that the estuhlishmeut of that family 
was necessary to the support of their civil and religious, liber¬ 
ties. This, Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally 8oli<l and 
rational; fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of 
your migcsty’s encouragement. We cannot long be deluded 
by nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is 
Only contemptible; ai med with the sovereign authority, theic 
principles are formidable. Tbe prince who imitates tbeif 
conduct should be warned by their eicarople; and, while lie 
plumes himself upon the security of his title to the crown. 
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should remember that, as it was acquired by one revolution, 
it mav be lost bv another.'* 

JUNIUS. 


The ebove celebrated address appeared when the Whigs hoped at last to 
force themselves in a body into administration on their own terms. The 
Grenville, the Karl of Chatham, the Marquis of Rockingham, with their 
respective adherents, were now united, and professed to believe that their 
purposes, whether of patriotism, avarice, or ambition, could be accomplished 
only by unswerving fidelity to their union. The opening of the session of 
parliament was near. They supposed that the business of government could 
ijot be performed in that session unless the king should implicitly resign the 
whole ministerial powers into their hands. They were preparing, by every 
means, to secure, beyond the possibility of disappointment, ilte grand obieet 
of their expectations. Not unconscious ^f the strength of public opinion, 
they used every artifice to make it raise a voice continually louder and more 
furious in theii favour. Junius, privy to tfieir sc'crets, though tAey were 
not privy to hia, was willing to promote, by an attempt bolder and of 
greater effort than any he had hitherto made, that success of his party in. 
which he expected probably to share. He, with this view, raised the level 
of his invective higher than eithei the Duke of Grafton or the Duke of 
Bedford, and dared to try whether he might not nuke Majesty itself quail 
before his attacks. 

The address exhibits dignity in its tone; and preserves, even in the bitter¬ 
ness of invective, somewhat of that language of respect which is becoming in 
a subject who proffers counsel to his sovereign. It is comprehensive in ita 
survey of characters, events, political measures, and party interests. It 
manages the leading points of the appeal with great skill, os being addressed 
to a good prince who loved his people, and sincerely desired to obtain, by 
good government, their love. It blends sublimity and vehemence with 
brevity and pathos. Yet by some it has been judg^ inferior to what, after 
the former letters, so great an occasion might have been expected to call forth 
from so consummate a master as Junius.—H ibok. 


LETTER XXXVL 

* 

TO H18 OBACE THE DUKE OF GIUFTOK. 

Mr liOiD, Febmary 14,1T70 

If X were personallf jour enemy, I might pity and foigiva 
yea. You have every claim to compassion that can arise 
from misery and distress. The condition yon are reduced to 
would disarm a private enemy of his resentment, and leave 
no consolation to the most vindictive spirit, but such an 
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clject BB yoa are would disgrace the dignity of revenge*. But 
in the relation you have borne to this country, you have no 
title to indulgence; and if 1 had followed the dictates of my 
own opinion, I never should have allowed you the respite ol 
a moment. In your public character you have ii^urod every 
subject of the empire; and though an individual is not au* 
thorized to forgive the injuries done to society, he is called 
upon to assert his separate share in the public resentment. 
1 submitted, however, to the judgment of men more mode¬ 
rate, perhaps more candid, than myself For my own part, I 
do not pretend to understand those prudent forms of decorum, 
those gentle rules of discretion which some men endeavour 
to unite with the conduct of the greatest and most hazardous 
affairs. Engaged in the defence of an honourable cause, 1 
would take a decisive part, 1 should scoru to provide for a 
future retreat, or to keep terms with a man who preserve:, no 
measures with the public. Neither the abject submission of 
deserting his post in the hour of danger, nor even the sacred 
shield of cowardice should protect him f. I would pursue 
him through life, and try the last exertion of my abilities to 
preserve the perishable infamy of his name and make it im¬ 
mortal. 

What then, rav Lord, is this the event of all the sacrifices 
you have made to Lord Bute’s patronage and to your >wn unfor¬ 
tunate ambition ? Was it for this you abandoned , our earli 
est friendships—the warmest connections of your }outh, and 
all those honourable engagements by which you once solicited, 
and might have acquired, the esteem of your country? Have 
you secured no recompense for such a waste of honour? 
Unhappy man ! What party will receive the common deserter 
of all parties ? Without a client to flatter, without a ^riond 
to console you, and with only one companion from the hi>iiest 

* The dake bad now retimed the office of first lorti of the treasury, worn 
out by the attacks of Lord Chatham and the combined Whig phalanx in pa^ 
liament, of Jnnius, and the petitioners and remonstrators from nil parts of the 
tonntiy out of parliament. His Chnee resigned abruptly, and left the cabinet 
, in some confusion. Lord Camden having not long before been compelled te 
leave the office of lord chancellor, and Mr. Charlee Torke, who hod been 
ealled to racceed him, hairing killed himself through political vexation or 
■ome otiuff cause. The Duke n Grafton was succeeded by Lord North.—Bn 

f ——^ Sacro tremsMTi tvmorc. Every coward pretends to be plane! 

•truck.—Jrana 
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house of Bloomsbury, you must now retire into a dreadful 
solitude. At the most active period of life you must quit 
the busy scene and conceal yourself from the world if you 
would hope to save the wretched remains of a ruined reputa* 
tioii. The vices operate like ajje—bring on disease before its 
lime, and in the prime of youth leave the character broken 
and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious as w'ell as con- 
tem 2 >til>la. Where is now that firmness or obstinacy so long 
boasted of by your friends and acknowledged by your enemies? 
We were taught to expect that you would not leave the ruin 
of this country to be completed by other hands, but were de¬ 
termined either to gain a decisive victory over the coiistitu 
lion, or to perish bravely at least behind the last dyke of the 
prerogative. You knew the danger and might have been pro¬ 
vided for it. You took sufficient time to prepare for a meeting 
with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of 
your depetidants, and to suggest to your sovereign a language 
suited to his dignity, at least, if not to his benevolence and 
wisdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated with 
anxious expectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
the quest ion, and instead of the explicit firmness and decision 
of a king, gave us nothing hut the misery of a ruined grazier*, 
and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had reason to 
expect that notice would liave been taken of the petitions 
which the king has received from the English nation ; and 
nllhougli 1 can conceive some personal motives for not yield¬ 
ing to them, 1 can find none, in common prudence or decency, 
for treating them with contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the 
English people will not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment; they had a right to be heard, and their petitions, 
if not granted, deserved to be coitsidered. Whatever be the 

* There was something wonderfully pathetic in the mention of tbe Aomed 
CMft/e.—-JVNICS. 

The royal 8|>eoch with which parliament was opened, Jan. 9,1770, treated 
with silent contempt the petitions from the City, Westminster, York, and 
Surrey, Vnt was pathetic on the cattle distemper. Contempomry with the 
mnrraiji this year, there happening to he a great many divorces, it gave rise 
to nnni erlesa witticisms. Among the nuptial dissolutions were those of the 
Duke of Q-rafton and Lend Greavenor; and Almon relates that these twe 
noble lords bowed to each other while the king was rending th« pnrt of hit 
speech.-—Bn, 
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fBftl views niid doctrine of a court, tlie sovereign should be 
tau^t to preserve some forms of attention to his subjects, 
and if he will not redress tlnur grievances, not to n\ake them 
a topic of jest and inockeiT among lords and ladies of the led- 
chatnber. Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but 
insults admit of no eomponsation. They degrade the mind 
in its own esteem, and force it to recover its level hy revenge. 
This neglect of the petitions was, however, a part of your 
original plan of government, nor will any consequences it has 
produced account for your deserting your sovereign in tho 
midst of that distress in which you and your new fricmls* had 
involved him. Ono would think, my 1-ord, yon might have 
taken lliis spirited resolution hoforo you hud dissolved the 
last of those early connections vvhicli on<*o. even in your own 
opinion, di<l honour to your youth; hefore you had (ihliged 
Lord firanby to quit a service ho was attached toj-; before 
you had discarde<l one chancellor and killed another J. To 
what an alqect condition have you laboured to reduce the best 
of princes, when the unhappy man who yi<d<ls at bist to sucdi 
personal instance and solicitation as never can be fairly em¬ 
ployed against a subject ferds himself degraded by liis com¬ 
pliance. and is unable to survive the disgraceful honours 
which his gracious sovereign had compelled him loaeeept! 
He was a man of spirit, for he had a quick sense o*’ shame, 
and death has redeemed his character. T know yot-r Grace 
too well to appeal to your fc<;lings U]»on this event; but there 
is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite callous to tho touch of 
humanity, to which it ought to be a dreadful lesson for evci’§. 

Now, niy Lord, let us consider the situatiq^i to which you 
have conducted, and in which you have thougiit it advisable 

* The Bedford party. 

As well ns the Alarquis of Granby, the Dnkes of Beaufort and Man¬ 
chester, Lord Coventry, »nd Mr. Dunning, the solicitor-general, resigned ; they 
expected, by early resignation, to be inrluded in the new ministry of the Karl 
of Chatham and Lord Rockingham ; but the appointment of Lord North to 
be premier disappointed nil the cxpiictarits—Junius among tbem.-~Ri>. 

5: Mr. Torke. brother of Lord Hardwicke, on being indneed to accept the 
chancellorship by the powerful erdicitition above alluded to, found himsey 
estranged from all his friends, who would not listen to bis explanations, in 
conseouence of which Almon says be destroyed himself the same d;iy.-— 

$ The most secret partienlars of this detestable transaction shall, in due 
time, be given to the public. The |N>ople shall know what kind of man 
iikfy have to deid with.—Jinrvs. 

TOI^ I, 


X 
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to abandon, your royal master. Whenever the people have 
4eomp1ained and nothing better could be said in defence of the 
measures of govemraent, it has been the fashion to answorus^ 
thougli not very fairly, with an appeal to the private virtues 
of our sovereign. “ Has he not, to relieve the people, sur¬ 
rendered a considerable part of his reveime ? Has lie iM»t 
made the judges independent by fixing them in their places 
for life ?” My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle 
which gave birth to these concessions, and have nothing to 
regret but that it has never been adhered to. At tho end of 
seven years, we are loaded with a debt of above five hundred 
thousand pounds upon the civil list, and we now' sec the cliaii- 
ceilor of Great Britain tyrannically forced out of his office, 
not for want of abilities, not for want of integrity, or of atten¬ 
tion to his duty, but for delivering bis honest opinion in par¬ 
liament upon the greatest constitutional question tliat has 
arisen since the revolution *. We care not to whose private 
virtues you appeal; the theory of such a government is false¬ 
hood and mockery; the practice is oppression. You have 
laboured tlieii (though I confess to no purpose) to rob your 
master of the only plausible answer that ever was given in 
defence of his goveniment—of the opinion which the people 
liad conceived of bis personal honour and integrity. The 
Duke of Bedford was more moderate than your Gi*ace. He 


* Ttip question here nlludcd to wns tlie kpality of the vote of the House 
of Commons, which seaU'd Mr. Luttre'! for the county of Middlesex. A 
great debate arose upon this snhjt'Ct in the House of Lords on the opening 
of the session, January 0, 1770, in which Lord Camden express^ his 
decided disapprolmtion of the conduct pursued by the Lower House, in the 
following energetic terms :—** I consider the decision upon that aflair as a 
direct attack upon the first principles of the constitution ; and if, in the 
judicial exercise of my office 1 were to pay any regard to that or to any 
other such vote passed in opposition to the known and established laws ol 
the land, I should look upon myself as a traitor to my trust and an enemy 
le my country." 

This public avowal of an opinion so contrary to the proceedings if not the 
views of administration, was considered by them ns a total didectkin; and 
on the 17th of the same month, Lord Camden received a message from the 
Secretary of State, d** nng, in bis Majesty's name, that he would detiver 
the seals that even' st seven o’clock ; which he did .nccordingly into hie 
Majesty's own * * 

Besides his i . Lord Camden wns suspected by the court of hetnyiilf 
tike eecreti ol th. Cuki&et to Lord Cltatham.—Bin. 
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only f'trced his master to violate a solemn promise mode to an 
individual *. But 3 *ou, my Lord, have successfully extended 
your advice to every political, every moral engagement, that 
could bind either the magistrate or the man. TIte condition 
of a king is often miserable, but it required your Grace's 
abilities to make it contemptible. 

You uill say perhaps that the faithful servants in whoso 
hands you have left him are able to retrieve his honour, and 
t<» support his government. You have publicly declared, even 
since your resignation, that you appiwed of their measures 
and admired their character’., particularly that of the Earl of 
Sandwich f. What a pity it is, that with all this approbation, 
you should think it necessary to separate yourself from such 
amiable companions! Y'ou forget, my Lord, that while you are 
lavish in the praise of men whom you desert, you are publicly 
opposing your conduct to your opinions, and depriving your¬ 
self of the only ))1ausiblc pretence you had for leaving your 
.sovereign overwhelmed with distress; 1 call it plau&ible. for, 
in truth, there is no reason whatsoever less than the frowns 
of your master that could justify a man of spirit for abandon¬ 
ing his post at a moment so critical and important. It is in 
vain to evade the question. If you will not speak out, the 
public have a right to judge from appearances. Wo arc an 
thorized to conclude that you either differed from your col 
leagues whose measures you still affect to defend, «•• that you 
thought the administration of the king's affairs .jo longer 
tenable. You are at liberty to choose between the hypocrite 
and the coward. Your best friends arc in doubt which way 
they shall incline. Your country unites the characters, and 
gives you credit for them both. For ray own part I see 
nothing inconsistent in your conduct. You began with betray¬ 
ing the people—you conclude with betraying the king. 

in your treatment of particular persons you have preserved 
the uniformity of ycur character. Even Mr. Bradshaw de- , 
dares that no man was ever so ill used as himself. As to the 
provision \ you have made for his family, he was inti tied to it 

• Blr. Stuart Mackenzie, note, ante, p. 211. 

f Lord Sand wick had keen First Lord of the Admindty, and was again 
■omoMied to this post in 1771. 

t A pension of ^£1500 [>er annum, insured upon the fonr-and-a-hnlf per cents 
(he Was too cunning to trust to Irish security), for the lives of himsdf and 

T 2 
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by the house he lives in. The successor of one Ghancellur 
might well pretend to be the rival of another. It is the 
breach of private friendship which touches Mr. Bradshaw; 
an<l to say the truth, when a man of his rank and abilities 
had taken so active a part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
been let down at last with a miserable pension of fifteen hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onslow, and 
(ioverrior iliirgoyne, were equally engaged wiih you, and have 
rather more reason to complain than Mr. liradshaw. These 
are men, my lord, whose friendship you should have adhered 
lo. on the sane [)rinci])le on which you deserted Lord Hock- 
inghaiu, Ijord Chathiim. Lord Cannlcu, and the Duke of 
Portland. We can easily account for your violating your eu- 
gageinciits with men of honour, but wliy should you betray 
your natural connections ? Why separate yourself from 
Jiord yandwich, Ijord Gower, and Mr. Highy, or leave the 
threo worthy gentlemen above-mentioned to shift for them- 
helves ? With all the fashionable indulgence of the times, this 
country does not aliound in characters like theirs; and you 
may find it a difficult matter to recruit the black catalogue of 
your friends. 

The recollection of tho royal patent you sold to Mr. Tline 
obliges me to say a word in defence of a man whom'you have 
taken tho most ilishonourahlc means to injure. 1 do not refer 
to the sham prosecution which you affected to canyon against 
him. Oil that ground I doubt not he is prepared to meet you 
with tenfold recrimination, and set you at defiance. The 
injury you have done him affects his moral character. You 
knew that the offer to jiurchase the reversion of a place which 
has heretofore been sold under a decree of the Court of 
Chancery, however imprudent in his situation, would no w'ay 

nil liifl sons. This gentleman, who a few years ago was clerk to a contractor 
f(T iurnge, and aftorwardii exalted to a petty post in the war-ofi:ce, thought 
it necessary (as soon as he was appointed secretary to the Treasury) to bike 
that great house in Lincoln's lnn Fields in which the Earl of Northington 
had resided while be was Lord High Chancellor of Groat Britain. As to 
the pension, L(»rd North very solemnly assured the House of Commons that 
no pension was ever so well deserved as Mr. Bradsitaw’s.—N.B. Lord Gam- 
don and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not near so well pronded for; and Bk 
Sdward Ilawke, who saved the state, retires with two thousand pounds a 
^ar, on the Irish establishment, from which he in fart rereives less thaa 
Hr. Bradshaw’s pension.—Jnava 
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tend to cover him with that sort of guilt whicli j'ou wished lo 
fix upon him in the eyes of the world. You laboured, tlien, by 
every 8peci«M of false suggestion, and even by publishing 
counterfeit letters, to have it understood that lie bad proposed 
terms of accommodation to you, and lind olTered to abandon 
bis principles, his party, and his friends. You cousultcxl your 
own breast for a character of eonsumraatc treachory, and gave 
it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injui'e<l man, because 1 was 
deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently spoken of his conduct with indignation. If 
he really be what I think him, honest, thongb mistaken, he 
will b« happy in reeovering liis reputaiion, though at the ex¬ 
pense of bis understainling. Here, I see, the matter is likely 
to rest. Your Grace is afraid to carry on the prosecution. 
Mr. nine keeps quiet possession of his purchase; and 
Governor Burgoync, ndieved from the apprehension of refund¬ 
ing the money, sits down fur the remainder of his life infamous 
and contented. 

J lielicve. ray Lord, T may now take my leave of you for 
ever. You are no longer that resolute minister who harl spirit 
to support the most violent measures—who compensated for 
the want of great and good qualities by a brave deterrainulion 
(which some jieople admired and relied on) to ma'ntain him¬ 
self without them. The reputation of ohstiuacy nid perse¬ 
verance might have supplied ilie place of nil the ahs< riL virtues. 
You have now added the last negative to your cliaractor, and 
meanly confessed that you are destitute of the common spirit 
of a man. Eetire then, my Lord, and hitle your blushes from 
the world; for, with such a load of shame, even black may 
change its colour. A mind such ns yonr.s, in the solitary 
hours of domestic enjoyment, may still find mpics of consola¬ 
tion. You may find it in the memory of violated friendship; 
in the afflictions of an accomplished prince whom you have 
disgraced and deserted, and in the agitations of n great 
country driven by your counsels to tlie brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmncs.s is now transferred to 
Lord North. He tells us so himself with the plenitude of 
the ore rotunda*: and I am ready enough to believe that, 

* !rhu eloquent person has got as far as the discipline of Pemoethenew 
He eonatantlj epeaks with pebUea is Via mouth to improve hu artieato 
H e n . Jvw i ;a » 
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vbile he ean keep his place, he will not easily be perst aied 
to resign it. Your Grace was the firm minister of yesterday: 
Lord North is the firm mini^^ter of to-day. To-morrow, per¬ 
haps, his Majesty in his wisdom may give us a rival for yon 
both. You are too well acquainted with the temper of your 
late allies to think it possible that Lord North should bo per¬ 
mitted to govern this country. If we may lielieve common 
fame, they have shown him their superiority already. His 
Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult his subjects, by 
choosing his first minister from among the domestics of the 
Duke of Bedford. That would have been too gross an outrage 
to the three kingdoms. Their purpose, however, is equally 
answered by pushing fonvard this unhappy figure *, and 
forcing it to bear the odium of measures which they in reality 
direct. Without immediately appealing to govern, they pos¬ 
sess the power and distribute the emoluments of government 
as they think proper. They still adhere to the spirit of that 
calculation which made Mr. Luttrell representative of Middle 
sex. Far from regretting your retreat, they assure us verj 
gravely that it increases the real strength of the ministry. 
According to this way of reasoning they will probably grow 
stronger and more flourishing every hour they exist; for 1 
think there is hardly a day passes in which some one or other 
of his Majesty’s servants does not leave them to improve by 
the loss of his assistance. But, alas! their countenances 
speak a different language. When the members drop off, the 
main body cannot be insensible of its approaching dissolution. 
Even the violence of their proceedings is a signal of despair. 
Like broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the pre¬ 
mises. they curse their landlord, destroy the fixtures, throw 
everything into confusion, and care not W'bat mischief they 
do to the estate. 

JUNHTS. 

* Jnnius describee the ** oiibappy figure ** of the aew niiiietirr la a note of 
Letter No. 68 .—Ed. 
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LET'rEK XXXVII. 

TO THE rniNTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVEBTI8EB. 

Sir, March 19, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there is no man, iiowevor iiidiiloreiit aiiout the in 
tcrests of this coniitry, wlio will not, roiulily confess that the 
situation to ivliich we are now reduced, wlicther it ha.s arisen 
from the violence of faction, or from an arbitmry system of 
government, justifies the nio.st melancholy ajiprehensions, and 
calls for the exertion of whatever wisdom or vigour is left 
among U8. The king's answer to the remonstrance of tlie city 
of London *, and the inea.sures since luloptcd by the ministry 

* The city of Litndon, the city and lihcrty of Westminster, the cniintici 
of Middlesex, Surrey, &c., had preaenUid petitions to Ins Majesty to dissolve 
the |>arliain<-nt, in consequence of the illegal rejection of Wilkes hy the Lower 
House, after he had been returned for tliu fourth time as a knight of the shire 
for the county of Middlesex. These petitions not having been graciously re< 
ceived, the petitioners assuined u bolder tone, and approached the throne with 
remotutrances upon the answers they had received. To the reiiioiistrance 
of the city on the 14ch of March, the king returned the following answer;— 

“ I shall always be ready to receive the requests, and to listen to the coni'' 
plaints of my subji'cts; but it gives me great concern to find that any of 
them should have been so far misled us to otler me an addi-'^'is and remon¬ 
strance, the contents of which 1 cannot but consider ns disi .pectful to me, 
injuriuiis to my parliament, and irreconcilable to the principu-s of the con¬ 
stitution. 

** 1 have ever made the law of the land the rule of my conduct, estei’ming 
it my chief glory to reign over a free people; with this view I h.t\« always 
been careful, as well to execute faithfully the trust reposed in me, as to avoid 
even the appearance of invading any of those powers which the constitution has 
placed in other bands. It is only by persevering in such a conduct that I 
can either discharge my own duty, or secure to my subjects the free eiMoy« 
ment of those rights which my family were culled to defend, and, while I act 
upon these principles, 1 shall have a right to cxpiict, and 1 am confidant I 
shall continue to receive, the steady and affectioiiute support of my people.” 

There was at the same time a declaration against the remonHtrsnec, draw'u 
npand subscribed by tlie aldermen on the ministerial side; and an addressr was 
jointly presented by both Houses of Parliament in support of the crown and 
the propriety of the king's answer. This and his Majesty’s reply gave rise 
to a second remonstrance from the city, of which the following is the most 
remarkable portion - 

Perplexed and astonished as we ate, by the awful sentence of censiirs 
lately pasted upon the citiiens of London, in your Majesty's answer fiom tba 
throne, we eanno^ without sunendenDg all that is dear to Englisbmmi, finr 
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■mount to a declamtion that the principle on which Mr. i.tt^ 
t 2 «]l was seated in the House of Oonimons is to be supported 
*c all its consequences, and carried to its utmost extent. The 
same spirit which violated the freedom of election now invades 
the declaration and bill of rights, and threatens to punish tlie 
subject for exercising a privilege hitherto undisputed, of peti¬ 
tioning the crown. The grievances of the people are aggra 
vated l)v insults; their complaints not merely disregarded 
but checke<l hy authority; and every one of those acts against 
which they remonstrated, confirmed by the king’s decisive ap¬ 
probation. At such a moment no honest man will remain 
silent or inactive. However distinguished by mnk or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are all equal. As wo are Eng¬ 
lishmen, the legist considerable man among us has an interest 
equal to the proudest nobleman, in the laws and constitution 

bear most humbly to supplicate that your Majesty will deijm to grant a mon 
favourable iutorpretiitioii to this dutiful, though [lorscvering, claim to our in¬ 
vaded birthrif^lits, Aoihing doubting that the benignity of \our Majesty’s na¬ 
ture will, to our unspeakable conifnrt, at length break through all the secret 
mid visible lUMchnuiiions to which the city of London owes its late severe re¬ 
pulse, and that your kingly justice, and fatherly tenderness, will disclaim the 
malignant and pernicious advice which suggested the answer we deplore, an 
advice of most dangerous tendency, inasmuch as thereby the exercise of the 
clearest rights of the subject, namely, to petition the king for redress of griev¬ 
ances, to complain of the violation of the freedom of election, and to pray 
dissolution of parliament, to point out malpractices in administration, and to 
urge the removal of evil ministers, hath, by the generality of one compen¬ 
dious word, been indiscriminately chocked with reprimand; and your Ma¬ 
jesty's nfHicted citizens of London have heard from the throne itself, that the 
contents of their humble address, remonstrance, and petition, kiyiiig tbeii 
complaints and injuries at the feet of their sovereign cannot but be con 
•idered by your Alajesty os disrespectful to yourself, injurious to your parlia 
iiient, and irreconcilable to the principles of the constiiutiou.” 

His Majesty's Answer, delivered the 23rd May, 1770 

" I should have been wanting to the public, os well as to myself, if I had 
not expressed my dissatisfaction at the late addreM. My sentiments on that 
subject continue the ume, and I should ill deserve to be considered os the 
Father of my People, if 1 should suffer myself to be prevailed upon to make 
such an use of my prerogative as I cannot bnt think inconsistent with the 
interest and dangerous to the constitution of the kingdom." 

The lord mayor, Mr. Beckford, then adopted the unusual coarse of ra- 
plyiiig to the king, and addresead his Majesty in the following words • 

J/o«< graciom Soven^jfn^ 

** Will your Majesty be pleased so fiur to condescend as to penMfc tbs 
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of his country, and is equally culled upon to malfc a generous 
eontribiKiou in support of them ;—whether it l>e the heart to 
conceive, the understanding to direct, or the hand to exeeiito. 
It is a common cause in which we are nil interested, in w’hich 
we should all be engaged. The man uho deserts it at this 
alanning crisis is an enemy to his country, and, what I think 
of infinitely less ini}>ortaiice, a traitor to his sovereign* The 
subject who is truly loyal to the chief niagistrato will neither 
advise nor submit to arbitrary measures. The city of London 
have given nn example which. I doubt not, will he followed 
by tho whole kingdom. Tho noble spirit of tlio metropolis 
is the life-blood of tho state collected at tho heart: from that 
point it circulates with health and vigour tlirotigh every artery 
of the constitution. The time is come when the body of tho 
English people must assort their own cause: conscitnis of 
their strength, and animated by a sense of their duty, they will 
not surrender their birthright to ministers, parliuiiients, or 
kings. 

The city of London have expressed their sentiments with 
freedom and firmness; they liuve sjtoken truth boldly; and, 

mayor of your loyal city of London to declare in your royal preaence. on bc> 
half of hia fellow citiaens, how much the hare appreh<‘nai»n of your Mujeaty'a 
diaplraiure would at all timea affect their minds. The d4-< hiration of that 
displeasure has already filled them with inexprrsHibln anxiei , and with the 
deepest affliction. Permit me, Sire, to assure your Majesty, 'iuit your Ma¬ 
jesty has nut in all your doiiiiuions any subject.'i more faithlu!, more dutiful, 
or more afft^ctionate to your Majesty's person and family, or more ready to 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes in the mointenunco of the true honour and 
dignity of your crown. 

**We do, therefore, with the greatest humili^ and lubmiasion, most 
earnestly supplicate your Majesty that you will not dismiss us from ysiir 
presence without expressing a more favourable opinion of your faithful citi> 
sens, and without some comfort, without some prospect at least of redress. 

** Permit me, Sire, farther to observe, that whoever has already dared, or 
^all hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations and suggestions, to alienate 
your Majesty’s affections from your loyal subjects in general, and front tho 
city of London in particular, and to withdraw your confidence in, and regard 
for, your people, is an enemy to your Majesty's person and family, a violator 
of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution, as it was estv 
blished at the glorious revolution.” 

This is the famous reply which the corporation has had engraven beneath 
the statue erected to the memory of Mr. Bwkford, at the north side of Qutld- 
ball. Mr. Beckford, it msy be added, was an enthusiastic admirer of Lord 
Cbatbain, and the main stay of the po^mlarity of that baaghty and arabitioui 
eadcr in the city.—Sn, 
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in whatever light their remonstrance may he represented by 
courtiers, I defy tho mobt subtle lawyer in this countr}' to 
point out a single instance in which they have exceeded the 
truth. Even that assertion which we are told is most offen¬ 
sive to parliament in the theory of the English constitution, 
is strictly true. If any part of the representative body be 
not chosen by the people, that part vitiates and corrupts the 
whole. If there be a defect in the representation of the peo¬ 
ple, that power which alone is equal to the making of laws in 
this country is not complete, and the acts of parliament, under 
that circumstance, are not the acts of a pure and entire legis¬ 
lature. I speak of the theory of our constitution; and, what¬ 
ever difficulties or inconveniences may attend the practice, f 
am ready to maintain that, as far os the fact deviates from the 
princi{)le, so far the practice is vicious and corrupt. 1 have 
not heard a question raised upon any other part of the remon¬ 
strance. That the principle on which the Middlesex election 
was determined is more pernicious in its effects than either 
the levying of ship-money, by Charles the First, or the suspend¬ 
ing power assumed by his son, will hardly l>e disputed by 
any man who understands or wishes well to the English con 
stitution. It is not an act of open violence done by the king, 
or any direct and palpable breach of the laws attempted by 
his minister, that can ever endanger the liberties of this 
country. Against such a king or minister the people would 
immediately take the alarm, and all parties unite to oppose 
him. The laws may be grossly violated in particular instances 
without any direct attack upon the whole system. Facts ot 
that kind stand alone; they are attributed to necessity, not 
defended upon principle. We can never be really in danger 
until the forms of parliament are made use of to destroy the 
substance of our civil and political liberties;—until parlia¬ 
ment itself betrays its trust by contributing to establish new 
principles of government, and employing the very weapons 
committed to it by the collective body, to stab the consti¬ 
tution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I presume it will not 
be affirmed by any person less polished than a gentleman 
usher that this is a season tor compliments. Our gracious 
king indeed is abundantly civil to himself. Instead of an an¬ 
swer to a petition, his Meqesty very gracefully pronounces hit 
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own panegyric; and 1 confess that as far as his personal 
behaviour, or the royal purity of his intentions is con¬ 
cerned, the truth of those declarations which the miiiistor has 
drawn up for his roaster cannot decently be disputed. lu 
eveiy other respect 1 adirm that they are absolutely unsup¬ 
ported either in arguroent or fact. I must odd, too, that sup¬ 
posing the speech were otherwise unexceptionable, it is not a 
direct answer to the petition of the city. Ilia Majesty is 
pleased to say that he is always ready to receive the requests 
of liis subjects; yet the sherilTs were twice sent back with an 
excuse, and it was certainly debated in council whether or no 
the magistrates of the city of London should be admitted to 
an audiei.ee. Whether the remonstrance be or ho not inju¬ 
rious to parliament, is the very question between the parlia¬ 
ment and the people, and such a question as cannot be decided 
by the assertion of a third party, however respectable. That 
the petitioning for a dissolution of porlianteut is irreconcil¬ 
able with the principles of the constitution, is a new doctrine. 
His Majesty perhaps has not been informed that the House of 
Commons themselves have, by a formal resolution, admitted 
it to be the right of the subject. His Majesty proceeds to 
assure us that he has made the l.'tws the rule of bis conduct. 
Was it in ordering or permitting his ministers to appre¬ 
hend ]Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant? Was il in suffering 
his ministers to revive the obsolete maxim of nudum temjma 
to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and thereby give 
a decisive turn to a county election ♦? Was it in erecting a 
chamber consultation of surgeons, with authority to examine 
into and supersede the legal venlict of a juiy Or did his 
Majesty consult the laws of this countir, when he permitted 
his secretary of state to deelaro that whenever the civil magis¬ 
trate is trifled with, a military force must he sent for, without 
the delay of a moment^ and effectually employed ? Or was it 
in the Wbarous exactness with which this illegal, inhuman 
doctrine was carried into execution ? If his Majesty had re- 
Dollected these facts, I think he w'ould never have said, at 
least with any reference to the measures of his government, 
that he had made the laws the rule of his conduct To talk 
of preserving the affections, or relying on the support of hia 


Letters 59 and 67, and notea. 


t Ante, p. 188. 
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Bttbjocts while he continues to sict upon these principles, U ia 
deed pa}’ing a conijdimeiit to ihcir loyalty, which 1 hope ihej 
have too much spirit and understanding to deserve. 

His JVIsyosty, wo are told, is not only punctual in the per¬ 
formance of his own duty, but careful not to assume any of 
those powers which the constitulifui has placed in other hands. 
Admitting this last iisscrtion to be strictly true, it is no way te 
tlje j)\irpohe. The city of London have not desired tlie king 
to assiitne n power placed in other liaiuls. If they had, I 
bhoulfl hope to see tlie iicrson who dared to present such a 
petition immediately impeached* ** . They &«»licit their sove¬ 
reign to exert that cotislitmional aulliorily Avhieh the laws 
have vested in him, for the benefit of his subjects. They 
call upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative in a case 
wliich our laws evidently supposed might Imfipen, since they 
have provided for it by trusting the sovereign with a discre¬ 
tionary power to dissolve the parliament. This request will, 
1 am conlidcnt, be supported by rcnionstrancos from all parts 
of tlie kingdom, ilis Majesty will find at last that this is the 
sense of his people, and that it is not his interest to support 
either ministry or parliament, at the liazard of a breach with 
the collective bo<ly of his subjects. That he is the king of a 
free people, is indeed his greatest glory. That he may long 
continue the king of a free people, is the second wish that 
animates my heart. The first is, that the people may be 

FREE. 

JUNIUS. 


Tlie resignation of the Duke of Gmfton and hia replacement by Lord 
North arc notable events in the progrem of these Letters. A roinisterial 
change had ensued, but not that change which the H'hig chieftain*, the 
livery of London, or the ardour of JuiiiiiH, hnd soupht to force upon the 
crown, lu consequence, the war against the king and his ministry coiitinuea 

• “ When his Majestv had done reiuling his speech [awfe, p. 279] the lord 
mrvor, &c. hnd the honour of kissing his Majesty's hand; after which, as 
they were withdrawing, his Majesty instantly turned round to hi* courtiexa 
and hunt oHt a laughintf. 

** Sero fiddlid u-kicot Home was hurnin^.’’—Jnsics* 

Mr. Home, haring furnished the printer of the Public Advertiser with • 
detail of the proceedings which took place on presenting the address on 
the 14th of March, concluded it with the above words quoted by JvNica; 
for which a prosecution was commenced agitinst the printer, but wm not 
persevered 'n. 
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witb nimlAted ▼eh«itieiice; the bold hamnfni^* of Chatham breathed i 
more democmtic spirit, the citj continued to besiege the court with alternate 
petition and remonstrance, and Junits thundered forth his terrible philippics 
111 the columns of the Aih-ertixer, Despite of these onslaughts, the nation 
became gradually ulieiiau>d from the nasaitants, and the great penman laboured 
to inflame an ardour that was continually dying away. Lord North held on 
his course—disastrously enough sonieiimea—for twelve years; and, with the 
exception of the relhaiii ministry, it was the first stablo goveniinent the 
country had had since the overthrow of Sir Robert Walpole, twenty-eighl 
years before. The e\cnt has heen briefly cnnimeniorated in a previous pub> 
‘ication of the I'ditor, and as throwing light on the political aspects of the 
time, the subjoined extract may not bo misplaced :— 

" The estahlislmient of Lord North's ministry in 1770 forms an epoch in 
the history of party. Hy it the Whigs lust their monopoly of power which 
they did not recover till sixty years after. The aristocratic pressure that 
the king had \ainly tried to remove at the conimcnceincnt of his reign was 
quietly removed by the course of events. Popular exeitement subsided, and 
an entire change came over the public mind. The reusmis for this issue are 
not diflicult to assign. Ily the nppointincnt of a vine matt to the bend of 
the treasury, the apple of di.scord was abstracted, and Grenville, Rocking* 
ham, Chatham, niul Bedford, it is probable, were less inortilied nt the 
award of this prize to a stranger to their divisions than if the seleeiion had 
been *nnde from one of themselves. The sccnml reason was the new tone 
asc'ined nt the royal court. Attempts were made to keep up national d's* 
contents, by procuring addresses amJ remonstrances to the throne, especially 
from the city of London ; thebe were received either with dignified silence, 
or met with gentle rebuke, by which happy union of teiiifair, firmness and 
moderation, the public mind was tranquillized and even conciliated."—* 
DritUh J/islor^. Fifth edition, p. 405, 


LETTER XXXVIll. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Sir. April 3,1770. 

In mj Iasi letter 1 offered you my opinion of the truth and 
propriety of his Jl'-jesty’s answer to the city of London, con* 
aideiing it merely as the speech of a minister, drawn up in 
hifl^wn defence, and delivered, as usual, by the chief magis* 
trate. 1 would separate, as much as possible, the king's per* 
tonal cliaracter and behaviour from the acts of the present 
government* 1 wish it to be understood that his Majesty had 
in effect no more concern in the substance of what be saiif 
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than Sir James Hodges * had in the remonstran and that 
as Sir James, in virtue of his office, was obliged to speak the 
seutiinentB of the people, his Majesty might think himself 
bound, hy the same official obligation, to give a graceful utter¬ 
ance to the sentiments of his minister. The cold formality 
of a wclbrepeated lesson is widely distant from tlie animated 
expression of the heart 

Tills distinction, however, is only tme w'ith respect to the 
measure itself. The consequences of it reach beyond the 
minister, and materially affect his Majesty s honour. In their 
own nature they are formidablo enough to alarm a man of 
pmdence, and disgraceful enough to afliict a man of spirit. 
A subject w’hoso sincere attachment to his Majesty’s person 
and family is founded upon rational principles, will not, in 
the present conjuncture, be scnipulous of alarming, or even of 
uffiicting his sovereign. 1 know tl ere is another sort of 
loyalty, of which his Majesty has had plentiful experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has 
once taken possession of an unhappy prince, it seldom leaves 
him without accomplishing his destruction. When the poison 
of their doctrines bos tainted the natural benevolence of liis 
disposition, vvlien their insidious counsels have corrupted the 
stamina of his goverumeiit, what antidote can restore him to 
liis political health and honour but the firm siucerity of his 
EnglUh subjects ? 

It has nut been usual in this country, at least since the 
days of Charles the Fii*st, to see llie sovereign [»ersonally at 
variance, or engaged in a direct altercation with his subjects. 
Acts of grace and indulgence are wisely appropriated to him, 
and should constantly be performed by himself. He never 
should appear but in an amiable light to hi» subjects. Even 
in France, as long as any ideas of a limited monarchy were 
thought worth preserving, it was a maxim, tliat no man should 
leave the royal presence discontented. They have lost or 
renounced the'moderate principles of their government, and 
now, when parliaments venture to remonstrate, the tjfant 
comes forward, and answers absolutely for himself. The 

* Town-clerk to the dtr of London, who eigned for the corpenUum the 
dty petition end remonstrance. 
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•pirit of their preseut constitution requires that the king 
Siiould be feared, and the pnnei{)l6 I believe is tolerably sup* 
ported by the fact, fhit, in our political sj'stom, the theory 
IS at variniice with iho practice, for the king should be 
beloved. Measures of greater severity may, indeed, in some 
circumstances, bo neccs!>ary; but the minister wiio advises, 
should take the execution and odium of them entirely upon 
himself. Ho not only betrays his master, but violates the 
spirit of the English constitution, when ho exposes the chiei 
magistrate to the personal hatred or contempt of his subjects. 
When wo speak of the iinnncss of govonunent, wo mean an 
uniform system of measures, deliberately adopted, and reso¬ 
lutely maintained by the servants of the crown, not a peevish 
asperity in the language or beliaviour of the sovereign. Tlie 
goveriinieut of a weak, irresolute monarch may be wise, 
moderate, and firm ;—that of an obstinate, capriciotis prince?, 
on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, and relaxed. 
The reputation of public measures depends upon the minister, 
who is responsible, not upon the king, whose private opinions 
are not supposed to have any weight against t)ie ndvico of his 
counsel, whose personal authority Hboiild therefore never ho 
inier[)OHcd in public affairs. This, 1 believe, is true consti¬ 
tutional doctrine. Hut, for a moment, let us suppose it false. 
Let it be taken for gmnted, that an oa»ision may arise, iu 
which a king of England shall be compelled to take upon 
himself the ungrateful oflice of rejecting the petitions, and 
censuring the conduct of his subjects; and let the city 
reiiioiistmnce be supposed to have created so extraordinary an 
occasion. On this principle, which 1 ffresume no friend of 
administration will dispute, let the wisdom and spirit of the 
ministry be es^rained. They advise the king to Wizard his 
dignity, i>y a positive declaration of his own sentiments; they 
suggest to him a language full of severity and reproach. 
What follows? When his Majesty liad taken no decisive a 
part in support of his ministry and parliament, he had a 
right to expect from them a reciprocal demonstration of dim¬ 
ness iu their own cause, and of zeal for hi» honour. He had 
rca!»ou to expect (and such, 1 doubt not, were the blustering 
promises of Lord North) that the persons, whom he had been 
advised to charge with Viaving failed in their respect to him, 
«ith having injured parliament, and violated the principle! el 
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the coiifititution,' sbouh) not have been permitted tc escape 
without some severe murks of the displeasure and vengeance 
of parliament. As the matter stands, the minister, after 
placing his sovereign in the most unfavourable light to bis 
subjects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of 
his own precipitate measures upon the njval character, leaves 
him a solitary figure upon the scene, to recall if he can, or to 
compensate by future compliances for one unhappy demon¬ 
stration of ill-supported firmness and ineffectual resentment, 
As a man of spirit his Majesty cannot but bo sensible that 
Ihe lofty terms in which he was persuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the silly coiiclusinn of tlie business, 
resemble the pomp of a mock tragedy, where the most 
pathetic senlimont.s, aud even the sufferings of the hero, are 
calculated for derision. 

Such bus been the boasted firmness aud consistency of a 
minister*, whoso appearance in ihe House of Commons was 
thought essential to the kings service; —wliose presence was 
to inUucnco every divison ;—who had a vuice to persuade, nn 
eye to penetrate, a gesture to eornmand. The reputation of 
these great qualities has been fatiil to his fiiends. The little 
dignity of Mr. Kllis has been committed. The mine was 
s,unk;—combustibles provided, and Wei bore Ellis, the Guy 
Faux of the fable, waited only for the signal of command. 
All of a sudden the country gentlemen discover how grossly 
they have been dieeived;—the ministers heart fails him, the 
grand phjt is defeated in a moment, and poor Mr. Ellis and 
his motion taken into custody. From the event of Friday 
last one would imagine that some fatality hung over this 
gentleman. Whether he makes or suppresses a motion, he is 
equally sure of his di-sgracc. But the con]^)ie.\iou of the 
times will suffer no man to he vice-treasurer of Ireland with 
impunity f 

* Lord North. This graceftd muiister is oddly constnicted. His tongne 
Is a little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for the^ 
sockets. Erciy part of his pmon sets natural proportion at detianee. At 
this present writing, bis head is supposed tp be much too beary foe bis 
shoulders.—J uuiua. 

t About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of pains and 
penaltiesagainst the lord mayor and sherifFs, or impeachment at the least. Littla 
manaiKn EUu told tlu) king that, if the business were left to his roapagt* 
Lp would engage to do wondera. It was thoagfa$ very odd that a 
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1 do not mean to express the smallest anxietj for the 
minister's reputation. He acts separately for himself, and 
the most shameful inconsistency may perhaps be no disgrace 
to him. But when the sovereign, who represents the majesty 
of the sUte, appeal's in pei-son, his dignity should be sup¬ 
ported. The occasion should be important;—the plan well 
considered;—the execution steady and consistent. Aly zeal 
for his Majesty's real honour compels me to assert that it has 
been too much the system of the present reign, to introduce 
him pemonally, either to act for, or to defend his servants 
They persuade him to do what is properly their business, and 
desert him in the midst of it *. Yet this is an inconvcriicuce 
to which he must for ever be exposed, while he adheres to a 
ministry divided among themsidves, or unequal in credit and 
ability to the great task they have undertaken. Instead ot 
resening tlie interposition of the royal personage, as the last 
resource of government, their weakness obliges them to apply 
it to every ordinary occasion, and to render it cheap and 
common iu the opinion of the people. Instead of supporting 
their master they look to him for support; and for tlie eniohi- 
roent of remaining one day more in oilice, care not how much 
his sacred character is prostituted and dishonoured. 

if £ thought it possible for this pai>cr to roach the closet, 1 
would venture to appeal at once to his Majesty's '.ndginciit. 
1 would usk him, hut in the most respectful terms, As you 
are a j'oung man, Sir, who ought to have a life of happiness 
in [trospect,—as you are a husband,— as you are father (your 
filial duties I own have been religiously performed), is it 
band fide for your interest or your honour to sacrifice your 

ttotion of 80 much importance ihoald be entrusted to the most contemptible 
litUb piece of niHchiueiy in the whole kingdom. His honest Ki’iil, howe^rr, 
was disappointed. The minister took fright, and at the ^cry iiistant ihut 
little ISliis was going to open, sent him an order to sit down. All their 
nwgimnimotts threats ended in a ridicnloua vote of censure, and a still niuro 
ridiculous address to the king. This shameful desertion so afflicted the ge¬ 
nerous mind of George the Third, that he was obliged to live upn potatoes 
Sbr three weeks, to keep off a malignant fe^er.—Poor man I —^uij tatkt/uu<io 
tnnpent a lacrynn* /— J UMIU9. 

* After a certain pi-rson had succeeded in cajoling Mr. Yorke, he told the 
Httke of Grafton, with a witty smile, *' My Lord, yon may kill the next 
Pnrey younelf.''—N. B. He had hut that instniit wiped the tears away 
wham oveiuame Mr. Torke.—Jvxiua 

YOL. 1 U 
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domestic tronquillitj, and to live in a perpetual clisagreemont 
with your people, merely t(i preserve such a chain of beings 
as North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Kllis, Onslow, 
Uigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich? Their very names are 
a satire upott all government, and 1 defy the gravest of your 
chmdaiiis to read the catalogue without laughing.” 

For my own part. Sir, 1 have always considered addresses 
from pal liament as a fashionable unineuniug formality. Usurp¬ 
ers, idiots, and tyrants have been successively complimented 
with almost the same j)rofes.sions of duty and ulTection. But 
let ns suppose them to mean exactly what they profess. 
The consequences deserve to be eoiibiJered. Kitiier the 
sovereign is a man of high spirit and dangerous ambition, 
ready to take advantage of the treachery of his parliament, 
ready to accept of the surrender they make him of the public 
liberty ;—or he is a mild undesiguiug prince, who, provided 
they indulge him with a little state and pageantry, would of 
himself intend no mischief. On the first supp>sitioii, it must 
soon be decided by the sword, whether the constitution should 
he lost or preserved. On the second, a prince no way quali¬ 
fied for the execution of a great and hazardous enterprise, and 
without any determitied object in view, may ucverilieless be 
driven into such desf>enite measures as may lead directly to 
his ruin, or disgrace himself by a shameful fluctuation between 
tiie extremes of violence at one moment, and timidity at an¬ 
other. The minister perhaps may have reason to be satisfied 
with the success of the present hour, and with the profits ot 
his employineut. He is the tenant of the day, and has no 
interest in the inheritance I'he sovereign himself is bound 
by other obligations, and ought to look forward to a superior, 
a permanent interest His paternal tenden^ess should remind 
him how many hostages he has given to society. The ties of 
nature come poweifully in aid of oaths and protestations. 
The father who considers liis own precarious state of health, 
and the possible hazard of a long minority, will wish to see 
the family estate free and unincumbered^. What is the 
dignity of the crown, though it were really maintained; » 
wiMt is the honour of parliament, supposing it could exist 

* Every true friend of the home of Bninewkk leee with afflktiiMi bow 
reindly aome d' the onncipsl imui^ae of the fitmily have drapped ofll— 
Juatue. 
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without any foundation of integrity and justiceor what la 
die Tain reputation of firmnesa, even if the scheme of govern 
ment were uniform and consistent, compared witii tiie iieart- 
felt afTections of the people, with the htt])pines3 and security 
of the royal family, or even with the grateful ucclaiuaiions of 
the populace? Whatever style of contempt may bo adopted 
by ministers or pjirliaments, no man sincerely despises the 
voice of the English nation. The House of Commons are 
only interpreters, whose duty it is to convey the sense of the 
people faithfully to the crown. If the interpretation bo fal.su 
or imperfect, the constituent powers are called upon to deliver 
their own sentimonts. Their speech is rude, but intelligible; 
—their gestures fierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed by 
sophistries, their honest eloquenco rises into action. The 
first appeal was to the integrity of their representatives;— 
the second to the king's ju!^tice;--~the lost argument of the 
people, whenever they have recourse to it, will carry more per* 
haps than persuasion to parliament, or supplication to the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEPt XXXIX*. 

TO THE PRINTEK OF THE PUBLTC ADTEllTt^KB. 

Sir. May 28, 1770. 

WHtUE parliament was sitting, it would neither have l>eeii 
safe nor perhaps quite regular to offer, any opinion to the 
public upon the justice or wisdom of their proceedings. To 
pronounce fairly upon their conduct, it was necessary to wait 
until we could consider, in one view, the beginning, progresn^ 

* In parliant«nt, in the city, in the newepnpera, the contest with the court 
VM continued by the Whiga The lociety fur the support of the JSill ol 
Mights had discharged or compromised al] Mr. Wilkes’s debts, to the amount 
of seventeen thousand pounds. The term of Wilkes's confinement had ex* 
piiod j and he had been elected alderman for the word of Farringdon With* 
ant 

In this stale of things Junius wrote the foUowbg letter. His object in 
kmm, te prevent tbe people from adopting the persuaeion either that Oo- 
venoMet was not greatly in the wioug, or tliat redress wm hopeless, and 
tfoMi no put remained for the conipltuners bat tame aequieseenee. Uetn 

U d 
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and conclusion of their deliberations. Tlie cause of the public 
was undertaken and supported by men whose abilities and 
united authority, to say nothing of the advantageous ground 
tlicy stood on, might well be thought sufficient to determine a 
popular question in favour of the people. Neither was the 
House of Commons so absolutely eug^ed in defence of the 
ministry, or even of their own resolutions, but that they might 
have paid some decent regard to the known disposition of 
their constituents, and, without any dishonour to their firm¬ 
ness, might have retracted an opinion, too hastily adopted, 
when they saw the alarm it had created, and how strongly it 
was o2)po3ed i)y the general sense of the nation. The ministry, 
too, would have consulted their own immediate interest in 
making some concession satisfactory to the moderate part of 
the people. Without touching the fact, they might have con¬ 
sented to guard against, or give up the dangerous principle on 
which it was established. In this state of things, 1 think it was 
highly iini>robablo at the beginning of the session, that the 
complaints of the people upon a mutter, which, in their appre¬ 
hension at least, immediately oiTected the life of the cousti 
tution, would be treated with as much contempt by their own 
representatives, and by the House of Lords, as they had been 
by the other branch of the legislature. Despairing of theit 
integrity, w'e had a right to expect something fi*um tlieir pru¬ 
dence, and something from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 
certainly did not foresee to what an extent the corruption of a 
parliament might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 
there was still some portion of shame or virtue left in the 
majority of the House of Commons, or that there was a line 
in public prostitution be^’ond which they would scruple to prt^ 
coed. Had the young man been a little moiv} practised in the 
world, or had he ventured to measure the characters of other 
men by his own, he would not have been so easily discouraged. 

views the proceedings of pnrltament during the session, which hud ended m 
the 19th of hlay; btanies both the Lords and Commons equally for whol 
they had done, and for whut they h d neglected; arraigns the undcilfalnesi 
of the financial measures which the new minister had adopted; and intns- 
daces a disadvantageous cmnpnrison of the choiacter of the present sovaratgi^ 
with those of some of the worst and niost unfortunate of hie predeccssoca 
In this way he dexterously afforded ready topics of obutq for those who dw 
mnd to keep up the popular flume.— 
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*rhe prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon us to 
review their proceedingH, and to consider the condition in 
which they have left the kingdom. 1 do not question but 
they have done what is usually called the king's business 
much to his Majesty's satisfaction *. We have only to lament 
that, in conseq'ience of a system introduced or revived in the 
present reign, this kind of merit should he very consistent 
with the neglect of every duty they owe to the nation. The 
interval between the opening of the lust and the close of tlie 
former session was longer than usual f. Whatever wero the 
views of the minister in deferring the meeting of parliament, 
sufficient time was certainly given to every member of the 
House of Commons, to look back upon the stops he had taken, 
and the consequences they had produced. The 7.cn) of party, 
the violence of personal animosities, and the heat of contcii' 
tion bad leisure to subside. From that period, whatever reso¬ 
lution they took was deliberate and prepense. In the pre¬ 
ceding session tho deiieiidnnts of the ministry had affected to 
believe that the final determination of the question would 
have satisfied tho nation, or at least put a stop te their com¬ 
plaints : as if the certainty of an evil could dimmish the sense 
of it, or the nature of inju.stice could bo altered by decision. 
But they found the peojtle of England were in a f rnner very 
distant from submission; and although it was contt rided that 
the House of Commons could not themselves reverse a resolu¬ 
tion which had the force and effect of a judicial sentence, 
there were other constitutional expedients which would have 
given a security against any similar attempts for the future. 
The general proposition, in which the whole country had nii 
interest, might have been reduced to a particular fact, in wliicli 
Mr. Wilkes anfl Mr. Luttrell would alone have been con¬ 
cerned The House of Lords might interpose—the king 
might dissolve the parliament—or, if every other resource 
failed, there still lay a grand constitutional writ of error, in 
behalf of the people, from the decision of one court to tlte 
wisdom of the wliole legislature. Every one of these remedies 

* The toinper with which yon. have conducted all your proceedings hat 
Mveo sae gnat satisfiutiun.’'—JTtajf’s Speech on dosing tfte t*ie$non of Par* 
Mameni; Jtfay 19, 1770. 

t There was no aatunmal aessicatins year. Farliament did ait nei^ tilt 
laanary », 1769 70. 
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has been successively attempted. The people performed theif 
part with dignity, spirit, and perseverance. For many months 
his Majesty heard nothing from his subjects but the language 
of complaint and resentment; unhappily for this countiy, it 
was the daily triumph of bis courtiers that he heard it with an 
i&dilTerence approaching to contempt. 

I’he House of Commons having assumed a power unknown 
to the constitution, were determined not merely to support it 
in the single instance in question, but to maintain the doctrine 
in its utmost extent, and to establish the fact as a precedent 
in law, to be applied in whatever manner his Majesty's ser- 
vmits should hereafter think fit. Their proceedings upon 
this occasion are a strong proof that a decision, in the first 
instance illegal and unjust, can only be supported by a con* 
tinuatiun of falsehood and injustice. To support their former 
resolutions they were obliged to violate some of the best 
known and established rules of the House. In one inslonce 
they went so far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and 
common sense, that it was not the rule of the House to 
divide a complicated question, at the request of a member*. 
But after trampling upon the laws of the laud, it was not 
wonderful that they should treat the private regulations of 
their own assembly with equal disregard. The speaker, 
being young in office, began with pretending ignorance, and 

* Thia extravagant resolution appears in the votes of the House, but, in 
the minutes of the committees, the instances of resolutions eoiitniry to law 
and truth, and of refusals to acknowledge law and truth when proposed to 
them, are innumerable.—JvNioa. 

7'be following is a more particular explanation of the fact alluded to by 
Junius 

The House having, on the SOth of January, 1770, resolved itself into a 
committee on the state of the nation, the ensuing decla&tion was |»oposed: 
** That, in the exercise of its jurisdiction, the House ought to judge of alee* 
tions by the law of the land, and by the custom of parliament, which is part 
of that law.” This being tlte first ')f a string of resolutions that were to Irad 
to a condemnation of the principles on which the determination of thoHiddle* 
aex election bad taken place, it was contended on the part of the ministry 
that, according to the nwge the Boose, the entire series coaid not be 
vide^ to which the speaker having aiaent^, the minuciy next moved, that 
the whoie of the inle^ed resolutions, except the 6rtt, should he omitted, and 
Chat the following amendment should be added to it " And that the judg¬ 
ment of thia House in the cnee of John VFilkes was agneabla to the law 
tire land, and fidly authorited by die practice parliasseint." This was 
carried by 224 to 180. 
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oncled with deciding for the ministiy. We were not surprised 
at the decision; hut he hesitated and blushed at his own 
baseness and every man was astonished f. 

The interest of tiie public was vigorously supported in the 
House of Lords. Tlieir right to defeinl the constitution 
ogaiiist any encroachiucnt of the other estates, and the neces¬ 
sity of exerting it at this [teriod, was urged to them with 
every argument that could be supposed to influence the hcait 
or the understanding. But it soon appeared that they had 
already taken their part, and were determined to support tho 
House of Commons, not only at the expense of truth and 
decency, hut even by a surrender of their own most important 
rights. Instead of {performing that duty which the consti¬ 
tution ex{)ects from them in return for the dignity and in¬ 
dependence of their station—in return for the herediinry shore 
it has given them in the legislature—the raajoiity of thorn 
made common cause with the other House in opiu'cssing the 
{people, and established another doctrine as false in itself, and, 
if possible, more {pernicious to the constitution, than that on 
which the Middlesex election was determined. By resolving 

that they had no right to impeach a judgment of the House 
of Commons, in any case whatsoever, where that House has a 
competent jurisdiction,'' ^ they in effect gave up that con- 

* Sir Fletcher Norton wm now epeaker of the Houw of '^tttnmoni. lie 
had commenced his politicul career as a violent Whig; hu* for some tiiiia 
past had exhibited the most complete wrgiversatton, and had been ns warm 
in the cause of Toryism as the warmest of its oldest espnitvers. Ue was 
elected to the chair, January 22,1770, on the reNi,.niitioii of Hir John Oust, 
throtiflh ill health, and who died on the same that Sir Fletcher sue- 
eeeded him. 

f When the kine first made it a measure of his government to destroy 
Mr. Wilkes, and w^en for this purpose it was necessary to run down privb 
Sir Fletcher Norton, with his usual prostituted eifmntery, assured the 
Qooae of Commons that he should regard one of their votes no mote than a 
raanfaition of so many dranken porters. This is the very lawyer whom Ben 
Jmsoh describes in the following lines :— 

*' Gives forked counsel; takes provoking gold, 

On esther hand, and puta it up. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue. 

And ioud withal, that would not wag, nor scaice 
Lie stilt without a/ee."—JvKfCg. 

$ A morion similar to that nei^ in the note to p. 294 was made by the 
Kilims of Bockingham, in the House of Lords, declaring, ** Thai the law 
if the land and the established oistoms of parliament wem the salt tola nl 
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■titutional check and reciprocal control of one htnnch of the 
Icgi.slaturc over the other, which U perhaps the greatest and 
most important object provided for by the division of the 
whole legislative power into three estates; and now, let the 
judicial deeisictis of the House of Cuinmons lie ever so ex¬ 
travagant, let their declarations of the law bo ever so flagrantly 
ftilst', arbitrary, and ojtpressive to the subject, the House of 
Lords havo im[>osed a slnvirth silence upon themselves; they 
cannot interfwso—they cnniiot ]>rotect the subject—they 
cannot dcfci»d the laws of their country. A concession so 
c.Mniordiimry in it'sclf, so contradictoiy to the principles of 
llicir own institution, cannot but alarm the most unsuspecting 
initid. We may well conclude, that the Lords would hardly 
have yielded so much to the other House, without the certainty 
of a compensation, which can only be made to them at the 
expense of the people. The arbitmry power they have 
nssnmed of imposing fines, and committing, during pleasure, 
will now l>e exercised in its full extent *. The House of 
Oominoiis are too much in their debt to question or interrupt 
their proceedings. The crown too, we may be well assured, 
will lose nothing in this new distribution of power. After 
declaring that to petition for a dissolution of Parliament is 
irreconcilable with tlie principles of the constitution f his 
Majesty bus reason to expect tliat some extraordinary compli¬ 
ment will be returned to the royal prerogative. The three 
branches of the legislature seem to treat their separate rights 
and interests ns tlie Homan Triumvirs did their friends— 

detennination in all cases of election/' wbkh having been lost, Oral met by 
one to the purport of that before quoted, which was carried by a large 
majority; in consequence of which, two most strong an^ able protests were 
entered upon the journals of the House, which were signed by no less than 
Ibrty-two peers. Is the last of these the protesting lords pledged them¬ 
selves to the public that they would htbiI themselves, as far as in them lay, 
of every right and every power with which Uie constitutiim had armed them 
for the good of the whole, in order to obtain full relief bi behalf of the 
injured electors of Great Britain. 

* The man who reskts and overcomes this iniquitous power assumed by 
the lords must be supported by tbs whole people. We have the laws^ 
our side, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. When such a man Manda 
forth let the nation look to it It is not hu cauM, bat our own.—^ oaiim* 

See Private Lstten, Noe. 60, 81, and 82, in wbidi Wilkee glvio on 
mtimation of an intended attack upon the Houee of Loidib 

4 Note to Letter 87, mI% |k 879. 
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tbdj reciprocally sacrifice them to the animosities of each 
other, and establish a detestable union among themselves, 
upon the ruin of tho laws and liberty of the commonwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the House of Commons 
in this session, there is an apparent, a palpable consciousness 
of guilt, which has prevented their daring to assert their own 
dignity, where it has l)ecn immediately aiid grossly attacked. 
In the oourso of Doctor Mungrave's examination, he said 
everything that can be conceived mortifying to individuals, or 
offensive to tlie House. 'J'hey voted his iiifurmutiou frivolous, 
but they were awed by his firmne.s.s and integrity, and sunk 
under it ♦. The terras in which the sale of a patent b) Mr. 
Hine were communicated to the public f, naturally called for 
a parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of the House of 
Commons was directly impeached ; but they hud not courage 
to move in their own vindication, because the inquiry would 
have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and the Duke of Grafton, 
When Sir George Saville branded them with tho name oi 
traitors to their constituents—when the lord mayor,the sheriffs, 
and Mr. Trecothick expressly avowed and maintained every 
part of the city remonstrance—why did they tamely submit to 
be Insulted ? Why did they not immediaicdy expel those re- 


fi^toiy members? Conscious of the motives on which they had 
acted, they prudently preferred infamy to dui' .er, and were 
better prepared to meet the contempt thou to rouse Uie indig¬ 
nation of the whole people. Had they expelled those five mem¬ 
bers I, the consequences of the new doctrine of incanacitation 
would have come immediately home to every man. The truth 
of it would then have been fairly tried, without any reference 


to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the dignity of the House, 
or the obstinaSy of one particular county. 'These topics, I 
know, have had their weight with men who, Rirecui:g a cha¬ 
racter of moderation, in reality consult nothing but their own 
immediate ease—who are weak enough to acquiesce under a 


* I'lie examination of tbie firm, honeit man m printed for Atm on. The 
leader will ^ it a most curious and a most interesting tract. Doctor Hue* 
glare, wiUi no other svpport but truth, and his own firmness, letistad and 
ovemame the whole House of Commons.— Jtrvius. 
t Junlm^ Letter 83, anie, p. 24i>. 

8 The fire members alluded to are Sir George iSaville, Mr. Beekinid, 
VownahenI, Mr. Sawbridge, and Hr. Trecothkk. 
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(kgrant Tiolation of the laws, when it does not directij touch 
themselres, aud care not what injustice is practised upon a 
man whose monil character they piously think themselves 
obliged to condemn. In any other circumstances, the House 
of Commons must have forfeited all their credit and dignity, 
if, after such gross provocation, they had permitted those five 
gentlemen to sit any longer among them. We should then 
have seen and felt the operation of a precedent which is re- 
presented to be perfectly barren and harmless. But there is 
a set of men in this country whose understandings measure 
the violation of law by the magnitude of the instance, not by 
the important consequences which flow directly from the 
principle; aud the minister, I presume, did not think it safe 
to quicken their apprehension too soon. Had Mr. Hampden 
reasoned and acted like the moderate men of these days, in* 
stead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law>suit with the 
crown, he w'ould have quietly paid the twenty shillings de* 
manded of him; the Stuart family would probably have con¬ 
tinued upon the throne ; and, at this moment, the imposition 
of shin-money would have been an acknowledged prerogative 
of the crown 

What, then, has been the business of the session, after voting 
the supplies, and confirming the determination of the Middle¬ 
sex election? The extraordinary prorogation of the Irish 
parliament*, and the just discontents of that kingdom, have 
been passed by without notice. Neither the general situation 
of our colonies, nor that particular distress which forced the 
inhabitants of Boston to take up arms in their defence, have 
been thought worthy of a moments considerationf. In the 

* A law had lately passed in the Irish legislature, rendering the Irish 
parliaments octennial. Prior to this period they had blen of longer dump 
tion, and it was against the will of the court that the law was enacted. 
Thb parliamnit that passed it iaws prorogued immediately afterwards, and 
then dissolved, under the hope of u more tractable parliament in future. 
The. minister, however, was deceived; for the new parliament objected, 
shortly after its meeting, to passing the proposed money bill, in conseqiienoe 
of its having originate in the privy council instead of in the House of 
Commons. Lord Townshend, the lord-lieutenant, on December 2, entered a 
protest on the journals of the Upper House against the rejection of this bill; 
aud intended to have done the same on the journals of the House of Coos* 
■SODS, but the latter would not sufi^ him. 

f After the repeal of the stamp act, it was tried whether the Amerieam 
wmfli sabm't to ceituu custoni-l ouie dnues, as npon ^ass, red-land, tsi^ 
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repeal of those acts, which were most oiTensive to Anierica, 
the purliaiLcnt have done everything but remove tlie ott'ence. 
They have relinquished the revenue, but judiciously taktn 
care to preserve the contention. It is not pretended that the 
coutinuauce of the tea duty is to produce any direct benetit 
wlmtsoever to tlte mother countiy. Wlmt is it* then, but ai 
odious, unprofitable exertion of a speculative right, and fixin| 
a l)adge of slavery upon the Americans, without service tf 
their masters? But it has pleased God to give us a ministry 
and a parliament who are neither to be persuaded by argu 
nifut nor instructed by experieuce. 

Lord North, 1 presume, will not claim an extraordinary 
merit from anything be has done this year in the improve¬ 
ment or application of tho rovonue. A great operation, 
directed to au important object, though it should fail of 
success, marks the genius and elevates tho cVmracter of a 
minister. A poor contracted undcrstaudiiig deals in little 
schemes, which dishonour him if they foil, and do him no 
credit when they succeed. Lord North had fortunately the 
means in his possession of reducing all the four per cents at 
once*. The failure of his first enterprise in hiiance is not 

&c. Bat it was the principle itMlf that was obnoxious t(< the Americans; 
and hence this attempt was as strenuously resbted as tli< former. These 
latter duties were in consequence all relinquished, excepti ng that on tea. 
The Americans, however, would not submit to this iiiorliii.;ntji)n, which as 
much infringed upon their principle as if no part whatever had been relin¬ 
quished. Government nevertheless insisted upon retaining this impost, and 
the rAttlt is well known. Yet hostilities may be said to have eoiniaenced 
in the first instance at Boston, from a private dispute between two or three 
soldiers quartered th re and a party of ropetnakers. The soldiers in this 
quarrel were joine^ by their comrades, arid even by their officers, and tlie 
fopemakers by the inhabitants of the town; in the scuffle that ensued, the 
officers were struck, the soldiers fired, and several persons in the mob were 
killed or wounded. Oiptain Preston, the commanding officer, was after¬ 
wards tried but acquitted. 

* The stock denominated three per cents had arisen from a loan of two 
miUioBS raised by government in the 29th of Geo. II., for which a lottery 
and redeemable annuities at three pounds ten shilHiigs percent, had bean 
gnnted and secured. Of the annuities, one quarter h^ been paid off, and 
the sinking fiand, which was charged with the remainder, was at this time 
so fttUj capable of liquidating it, that a notice to this effect had beta given 
by an order of the House of Commons^ dated April 26, 1770. 

In consequence of this flourishinff state of the three per centi^ inle 
arkich almost every one was buying, ue four per cents had been mneh fbn 
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half SO disgracef:! to Us reputation as a minister as the 
enterprise itself is injurious to the public. Instead of striking 
one decisive blow, which would have cleared the market at 
once, upon terms proportioned to the price ol the four per 
cents six weeks ago, he has tampered with a pitiful portion of 
a commcxlJty which ought never to have been touched but in 
gross—he has given notice to the holders of that stock, of a 
design formed by government to prevail upon them to sur¬ 
render it hy degrees, consequently has warned them to hold 
up and enlnuice the price; so that the plan of reducing the 
four per cents must either be dropped entirely, or continued 
with an increasing disadvantage to the public. The mi¬ 
nister's sagacity lias served to raise the value of the thing he 
rneuiis to purchase, and to sink that of the three per cents, 
which it is his purpose to sell. In effect, he has contrived to 
make it the interest of the ])roprietor of four per cents to sell 
out and buy three per cents in the market, rather than 

subscribo his stock upon any terms that can possibly bo 

offered by government. 

The state of the nation loads us naturally to consider the 
situation of the king. The prorngation of parliament has 
the clfcct of a temporaiy dissolution. The odium of measures 
adopted by the collective body sits lightly upon the separate 
members who composed it. They retire into summer 

quarters, and rest from the disgraceful laboura of the 

campaign. But os for the sovereign, it is not so with him. 
He hits a permanent existence in this countiy. He cannot 
withdraw himself from the complaints, the discontents, the 

lakrn, and had aunk below tbeir lev^l. Lord North, by a imaU bonus, 
might have induced all the holders of this stock to have tnuiaferred it into 
three per cents instead of receiving four, which would Cave been a gnat 
re1i(*f to the public debt; but, though the minister was open to this convio- 
tion, he went to work with a timid hand, and took so mneh time to cenn- 
plete what he did intend, as to forfeit every advantage he might at first 
have derived. Instead of making a proposal of this kind to embrace tho 
vhoU of the four per cents, be proposed to convert only two millions and a 
quarter of them into three per cents, and that the bonus should be a lottery 
for five hundred thousand pounds, divided into fifty thonsuid tickeH^ M 
which every holder of a hundred pounds capital should be entitled, for this 
supposed difference of fourteen pounds sterling, to two of such lottery 
tiekeia In the prospect of this scheme the four per cents began to list at 
the expense of the three per cents, and the olyect, so fitr at ngardtd ptcui* 
niary ^vantage, was camplelslr frustrated. 
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reproaclieB of his Biibjccts They pursue him to his retire* 
ment, and invade liis domestic happiness, when no addr(•^s 
can he obtained iroin an obsequious parliament to encourngo 
or console him. In other times, tlie interest of the king 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirely the same 
A new system has not only been adopted in fact, but pro* 
fessed upon principle. !Ministors are no longer the public 
servants of the state, but the private domestics of the 
sovereign. One jiarticubir cla.sB of men are permitted to 
call themselves the king's friends*, as if the body of the 
people were the king's enemies; or as if bis Alnjesty looked 
for a resource or consolation in the altnchment of a few 
favourites against the general contempt and detestation of 
his subjects. Edward and iliebard the Second made the 
same distiuctimj between the collective body of the people, 
and a eontempliblo party who surrounded the throne. The 
e\ent of their mistalu'n conduct migbl have been a warning 
to their successors. Yet the errors of those priric<*s were imt 
without excuse. They had ns many false friends as our 
present gracious sovereign, and iutinitely greater temptations 
to seduce them They were neither solier, religious, nor 
demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted their in¬ 
heritance in pursuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid 
torrent, brilliant in prospect, lliongh useless or "oiigeroiis in 
its course. In the dull, unanimated existence of other 
princes, we see nothing hut a sickly, stagnant water, which 
taints the atmosphere without fertilizing the soil. Tho 
morality of a king is not to he measured by vulgar rules. 
His situation is singular. There are faults whicli do him 
honour, and virtues that disgrace him. A faultless, insipid 
quality in his character, is neither capable of vice nor virtue 
in the extreme; hut it secures his submission to those 
perssons whom he Inis been accustomed to respect, and makes 
aim a dangerous instrument of their ambition. Secluded 
from the world, attached from bis infancy to one set of 
persons, and one set of ideas, he can neither open his heart 
In new connections, nor his mind to better inioitnaiion. A 


* " Aa iponnt,mercenary, and servile crew; nnauimoos in evil, d3i- 

K t lit mi^iv^ variable in princi|iiofl, constant to flatU'iy, talkets faf 
. vty, but slaves to power—otyling themselves the court party aii;l iht 
fcboe^s only friends."—iteoman^ gnofrd bg Junvo. 
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character of this sort is the soil fittest to irodace that oU 
atinate bigotry in politics and religion whicn begins with a 
meritorious sacrifice of the understanding, and finally oon* 
ducts the zDonarch and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, 1 doubt not, the scandalous disorders 
which have been introduced into the government of all the 
dependencies of the empire would have roused and engaged 
the attention of the public. The odious abuse and prostitu¬ 
tion of the prerogative at home, the unconstitutional employ¬ 
ment of the military, the arbitraiy fines and commitments 
by the House of Lords, and Court of King's Bench, the 
mercy of a chaste and pious prince extended cheerfully to a 
wilful murderer, because that murderer is the brother of a 
common prostitute, would, 1 think, at any other time, have 
excited universal indignation But the daring attack upon 
the constitution in the Middlesex election, makes ua callous 
and indifferent to inferior grievances. No man regards an 
eruption upon the surface when the noble parts are iuvaded, 
and he feels a mortification approaching to his heart. The 
free election of our representatives in parliament compre¬ 
hends. because it is the source and security of, every right 
and privilege of the English nation. The ministry Imve 
realized Uie compendious ideas of Caligula. They know that 
the liberty, the laws, and property of an Englishinati have in 
truth hut one neck, and that, to violate the freedom of election, 
strikes deeply at them all. 

JUNIUS. 

* Mntthew and PHtrick Kennedy had been condemned to luffer dentb for 
the murder of John Bigby, a watchman. Their ftister, Uih Kennedy, wae 
a prostitute well known to many of the courtiers of the day, and her inter¬ 
cession availed to obtain for them, tint a respite, and afterwards a pardon. 
The widow of Bigby, nevertheless, laid nn appeal against the murderers, 
and a new trial was appointed. The friends of Mtss Kennedy, however, 
bought them off, by a present to the widow of three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and, in oonsequence, she dosisicd from appearing against tbs 
prisoners wh«n they were omiigned. 
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LETTER XL I*. 

TO LORD NORTH. 


Mt Lou», Angcit 22 , 1770. 

Mb LuTTBELL/a services were the chief support and oniament 
of the Duke of Grafton's achiiiuistrAtiou. The honour of 
rewarding them was reserved for your lordship. The duke, 
it seems, had coutmeted an obligation he was ashamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to acquit. You, my Lord, had no 
scruples. You accepted of the succession with all its in* 
ciimbrances, and have paid Mr. Lulirell his legacy, at the 
hazard of ruining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared himself the 
champion of government, the world was busy in inquiring 
W’hat honours or emoluments could he a sufficient recompense, 
to a young man of his rank and fortune fur submitting to 
mark his entrance into life with the universal contempt and 
detestation of his country. Ills noble father had not been so 
precipitate. To vacate his seat in parliament—to intrude 
upon a county in which he hod no interest or connection-** 
to possess himself of aiiuilier mans right, and to maintain it 
in defiance of public shame as well as just tee, bespoke a 
degree of zeal or of depravity which all the fav ur of a pious 
prince could hardly requite. 1 protest, my l.o. d, there is in 
this young man's conduct a strain of prostitution, which, for 
its singularity, 1 cannot but admire, ile has discovered a 

* In the penual of the stricture! of Junius,'41 should be home in mind, 
vthat, in regiiid to the great constitutional grounds on which the two ad verso 
parties of the Crown and the Opposition had taken each its separate stand, 
both were in thf right. The executive power did well to maintnin its 
dignity with firmness, in spite of factious importunity, or popular ontrag**. 
It did well to preserve the sovereign from the humiliation of being treated 
merely as a lunatic in the hands of the VThigs, The Opposition, on 
the ether hand, acted a part which, however intended, had subsiantially the 
oi^t of troe patriotism when they resisted the execatioii of genenl war- 
■innta, branded with reprobation what they esteemed an ignominious yeace, 
Mpported Wilkee, notwithstanding his private errors, amnst niiiisterial 
eppmialon, assert^ the violated rights of the electors of Middlesex, aed 
ei^iiy amiched i^ainst any undue interposition of the miiitaiy force in 
the ordinary exerdse of the civil authority. Bueh were the g^ and evil of 
the struggle. Junius belonged to the constitutional or icMSting j^srty, and . 
finr his purpose the present letter is written with admimtile Snm, liveiinem, 
•od pfosrietv.— Vn 
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new line in the human characn?r—lie ha;} dcgrad d evoii the 
name of Luttreil, and grutilied his father's most sanguine 
expectations 

The Duke of Grafton, with every possible disposition to 
patronise this kind of merit, was contented with pronouncing 
Colonel Luttrell's panegyric*. The gallant spirit, the disin* 
lercsted zeal of the young adventurer, were echoed through 
the House of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged himself 
to tho House, as an evidence of the purity of his friend 
Mr. Luttrell's intentions, that he had engaged without any 
prospect of personal benefit, and that tlie idea of compensa¬ 
tion would mortally offend him The noble Duke could 
hardly be in earnest; but be had lately quitted his employ¬ 
ment, and began to tliink it noce&snry to take some care of 
his reputation. At that very moment the Irish negotiation 
was probably begun. Come forward, thou worthy represen¬ 
tative of Lord Bute, and tell this insulted country, A\ho 
advised the king to appoint Mr. Lultrcll adjutant-geneiul 
to tho army in Ireland. By wlmt management was Colonel 
Cuninghame prevailed on to resign his employment, and the 
obsequious G isborne to accept of a pension for the government 
of Kinsalej? Was it an original stipulation with the Princess 
of Wales, or docs he owe his preferment to your Lord¬ 
ship's partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's friendship? 
My Lord, though it may not be possible to trace this mea¬ 
sure to its source, we can follow the stream, and want the 
country of its approaching destmetion. The English nation 
must be roused, and put upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has 
already shown us how far he may be trusted whenever an 
open attack is to be made upon the liberties of this country 

* At this time be wot nnij lieuteiiant-coloneL ^ 

f He now toy* tbnt his great object is the tank of colonel, and that ha 
fgiit have it..—Juslua 

^ This infumitus tranmetion ought to be explained to the piiblic. Golon^d 
Gisborne «as quarter-inaster-general in Ireland. Lord Townshend penuadoi 
him to resign to a Scotch officer, one Fraser, and gives him the govemment 
of Kiusale. Oulond Cutunghame was adjutant general in Ireland. Lord 
Townshend offers him a pension to induce him to resign to LnttrelL Cut- 
inghamu Weats the olRsr with contempt. What's to be done ? Poor Gis¬ 
borne must .move once more. He accepts of a pension of 600/. a year until 
a gOTernment of greater value shall become vacant. Colonel Gttuiughanw 
is made governor of Kinsale; and Luttrell, at last, for whom the whole 
machinery is put in motion, becomes adjutant-genentl, in eflbet takes 
the command of the ariny in Irriand.—Joaxns* 
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I do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan formed. Tmr 
Lordship best knows by whom; the corruption of tljo legis 
latire body on this side, a military force on the other, and 
then faretiell to England! It is impossible that any ininistec 
shall dare to advise the king to plat*e such a man as Luttrell 
in the coiiHdential post of adjutant-gonerah if there were not 
some secret purjtosQ in view which only such a man as Lut¬ 
trell is lit to promote. The insult offered to the army in 
general is as gro.^s as the outrage intended to the people of 
England. Wlnil! Li('utennnt-colonel I^uttrell to be adjutant' 
geiiei*ul of an army of si\.lecn thousand men! One would 
think his Majesty's camjtaigns at Bluekheath and Wimble¬ 
don might have taught him better. I cannot help wish¬ 
ing (ieiieral Harvey joy of a colleague who does ho much 
honour to the employment. But, my Lord, this mcaHure 
is tocf during to pass unnoticed, too dangerous to be received 
with indifference or submission. You shall not have time 
to remodel the Irish army. 'J’hey will not submit to be 
garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a mischief to the Kngliah 
coiistituti<oi (for he is not worth the name of enemy), they 
already driest him. As u boy, impudently thrust over their 
heads, they will receive him with indignation and contempt. 
As for you, my Lord, who perhaps am no troirij than the 
blind unhappy instrument of Lord Bute «n \ her Iloyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, be assured that you shall 
be called upon to imswer for the advice which has been given, 
and either disco\:er your accomplices, or fall a sacrilicc to 
Ibeir security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLI. 


TO THE RlOnX HONOUKABLE LORO MANSFIELD*. 


Kt Load, November 14, 1770. 

The a ppeoranoG of this letter will attract the curiosity of 
the public, and command even your l,ordships attention. 


* la to this ."ddreM, Junim makes the following observntian. 

^'TIm tsdMed, thoimh began viitbin these few days, has beer greagy 
I siw artd -’* Private Letter, No. 24. 

waiaed by their adveataiaa with Wilkes^ the miaisters, thP*^. twrily 
I. X 
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1 am coiisideriibly in your debt, and .shall endeavour, once fot 
all, to balance the uccount. Accept of this address, iny 
Lord, as n prologue to more important sceucs, in whicli you 
will probably be called upon to act or suffer. 

iTou will not question iny venieity when I assure you, that 
it has not been owing to any [(articular respect for your person 
that I have abstained from you so long. Besides the di&ire.ss 
and danger with which the press is threatened, when your 
Jjordsbip is parly, and the [)ariy is to be judge, 1 confess I !ia\e 
been deterred by the dilficiilty of the task. Our language 
has no term of repruiudi, the mind has no idea of deiestto 
tion. which has not already been lmj>pily a[>plied to you, and 
exhausted. Ample justice has been done by abler pens tlmu 
mine to the separate merits of your life and character. Let it 


(t’llled b}* Junius, did not think it pnlitic to combat him by tlio sliicid niid 
Ipenr of legal prosecution till his Ldter to the Kin ft iippiarcd to them to 
have 'proce4>ded to an nudiicity of seditious infective which could not fiul to 
provoke the iiuiignntinn of every £iigli>hm.'in in whose breast fii]»e irntnutiMiM 
Imd not utterly extinguished all sentiments of bnnity. Mr. Wo'idfull, tliert** 
fore, the onginul (niblisher of that and the other letters of Junius, Mr. .Mimm, 
who had sold it in a publication called the KnnUon Museum, Mr. Miller, 
the publisher of the London. Evening Post, and others w ho had also re¬ 
printed the same letter to the king, w-eio brought, at dilfereiit tunes., to tri.ii. 
Almon’s trial cninc on first; he was found guilty of selling the letter by tbe 
jury. The sentence pronounced upon him was, to juiy a fine of ten marks, 
and to find sureties for his good behaiiour for tw'o years; himself to be 
bound in four hundred pounds, his sureties in two hundred pounds eiu'li. 
Woodfull was found guilty by the jury, of printing and puiduhing only. 
Miller aud Baldwin were acquitU>d. At the trial of Robinson, one of the 
jurymen, starting up w’hile the judge was giving his charge, cried, ) ott weed 
not sag ang mnve,/or 1 am determined to ucffuit lum. And, in Cunsequence 
of this irregularity, the trial was put off till the next term. On these trials 
the court wished to confine the juries to find simply the fact of printing or 
publishing, without giving any opinion of its ginlt or iimocunce. 

It was afVer the issue of these trials had shown what the publishers ni 
the letters of Junius bad to dread, that the author a;idreBS«»d the present 
long and eloquent one to Lord MansReld. In this letter Junius professes to 
write an invective of revenge: relates, in opprobrium against Lord Mans* 
field, some particuhum of bis lordship's early life ; conderoiis the j^'ceral 
tenor of his conduct as a judge; arcuses him of endeavouring ccintioualiy 
to sophisticate the spirit of the law of England, by debasing additions out 
of the civil law of Rome; blames nim tor giving e\il poiitica] advice to his 
■o'/ereign; and concludes with threatening fiercer invective if the priuteie 
of Ibis letter should be haiaased bj proiecutioii.— 
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bo ntjf humble offiec to collect the scattered sweets, till their 
ooited virtue tortures tlio sense. 

Permit me to begin with |*avi«g a just tribute !o Scotch 
Biiicerity wherever 1 lind it. I own 1 nm nut apt to conlide 
ill the professions of gentlemen of that country; and when 
they smile, I feel an invtdiuitary emoliun to guard myself 
agiiinst mischief. With this general opinion of an ancient 
uutiou, 1 always thought it iniicli to your lairdship’s honour, 
that in your earlier days, you were but little infected with 
the prudence of your country. You had some original attach- 
incuts, which you took overy projxr opportunity to iicituow- 
lodge. The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your native 
discretion. Your ze i! in the cause of an iniiiappy prince wa.s 
expressed with the sincerity of wine, and some of the solern- 
niiicB of religion‘t*. This, I conceive, is tiio most niniuldo 
point of view in which your clianietor has appeared. Like an 
honest man, you took tliat part in politics wliich might liavo 
been expected from your birth, education, country, and con¬ 
nections j. There was something generous in your attach- 

* T}ii» man wasalwnya a rank jncnliite. Lnrd llavrnnwnrtli pruduonl tin* 
ino&t aatigfnciory evidence of liia having frcijuditly drunk the rri-leiii]er'« 
health upon hie km'ea.—J cmic'.h. 

f This stattMneiil of Lord Mansheld'e iinniediuto coin: “tioii with the 
Pretender's liccri tury lum been disputed ; and the chnrgc ad • aiiced tiy Lonl 
Ravenavnrth of hie having drunk ttie PreteinJer'B health upon Ins knccM, 
was made the mibject of investigation before the Privy (Jouin il ond tin* 
House of Lords, in the year 1758, which terminated iii Mr. Murray’s ac()uit- 
Utl, both tribunals declaring the charge to he a foul calnrnny. That Lord 
MHji.«ifio)d, however, lay under the public imputation of iH^ing a relative of 
the Pretender's secretary is certain ; as, in h nienioriul in Dodiiigtori's Jiiary, 
p. 441, edit. 1809, anonymously addressed to General Hawley, and written 
for the avowed purpose of procuring the Soiicitor-Qenerars dismission, he i4 
thus spoken of:—** To have a Scotsman, of a most disaffected hiitnly, ami 
allied to the Pretender’s ^rst consult<‘d in the education of the 

Prince of Wales, must tend to alarm and disgust the friends of the present 
loyal himity. Dodington, who was intimate with Lord Mansfield, then Mr. 
Murray', nowhere contradicts the supp^rsed connection ; who, nevertheless, 
It is presumed, would have done so if the assertion had not U‘en true. Mr. 
Marruy, when a student in tlie Temple, was an intiinate acquaintance ol 
Mr. Vemon, a rich jacobiu* mercer on Ludgate Hill, and tlie toast referreJ 
^lo is said lu have been frequently drunk in the house of this gentleman. 
Mr. Vemon on his death bequeiithed m Mr. Murray an estate iit the c-'nns 
ties of Chester mud Perby. 
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ment to the banished house of Stuart. Wo lament the mis¬ 
takes of a good man, and do not begin to detest him until he 
affects to renounce his principles. Why did you not adhere 
to that loyalty you once professed.? "V^y did you not follow 
the example of your worthy brother*? With him you might 
have shared in the honour of the Pretender’s confidence— 
with him you might have preserved the integrity of your 
character, and England, I think, might have spared you 
without regret. Yourfnends will say, perhaps, that, although 
you deserted the fortune of your liege lord, you have adhered 
firmly to the principles which drove his father from the 
throne; that without openly supporting the person, you have 
(lone essential service to the cause, and consoled yourself for 
the loss of a favourite family, by reviving and establiabing 
the maxims of their government. This is the w^ay in which 
a Scotchman 8 understanding corrects the error of his heart. 
My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I see through your whole 
life one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown at 
(he expense of the liberty of the subject. To this object 
your thoughts, words, and actions have been constantly 
directed. In contempt or ignorance of the common law of 
England, you have made it your study to introduce into the 
court where you preside maxims of jurisprudence unknown 
to Englishmen. The Homan code, the law of nations, and 
the opinion of foreign civilians are your perpetual theme; 
but who ever heard you mention Magna OKarta or tlie Bill 
of Rights with approbation or respect? By such treacherous 
arts the noble simplicity and free spirit of our Saxon laws 
were first corrupted. The Norman conquest ^vas not com* 
plete until Norman lawyers had introduced! their laws, and 
reduced slavery to a system. This one leading principle 
directs your interpretation of the laws, and accounts for your 
treatment of juries. It is not in political questions only 
(for there the courtier might be forgiven), but let the cause' 
be what it may, your understanding is equally on the rack, 
either to continct the power of the joiy, or to mislead thek 

* Oonfidential 8 e<»«tar 7 to the late Pretender. Thlf cimnnstenoe ooti> 
ftrmpd tin- friendship between the brothers.—JuMlUB, 
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Judgment. For the truth of tin's assertion, I appeal to the 
doctrine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor’s cause. An action 
for criminal conversation being brought by a peer against a 
prince of the blood*, you were daring enough to tell the 
jury that, in fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard 
to the quality or fortune of the parties; that it was a trial 
between A. and B.; that they were to consider the of¬ 
fence in a moral light only, and give no greater damages 
to a peer of the remm than to the meanest mechanic. 1 
shall not attempt to refute a doctrine which, if it was 
meant for law, carries falsehood and absurdity upon the 
face of it; but, if it was meant for a declaration of your 
political creed, is clear and consistent. Under an arbitrary 
government all ranks and distinctions are confounded. The 
honour of a nobleman is no more considered than the re¬ 
putation of a peasant, for, with different liveries, they are 
equally slaves. 

Even in matters of private property we see the same bias 
and inclination to depart from the decisions of your prede¬ 
cessors, which you certainly ought to receive os evidence of 
the common law. Instead of those certain positive rules by 
which the judgment of a court of law should invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your oi n unsettled 
notions of equity and substantial justice. Decisions given 
upon such principles do not alarm the public so much as they 
ought, because the consequence and tendency of each par¬ 
ticular instance is not observed or regarded. In the mean¬ 
time the practice gains ground; the Uoirrt of King’s Bench 
becomes a court of equity, and the judge, instead of con¬ 
sulting strictly the law of the land, refers only to the wisdom 
of the court,* and to the purity of his own conscience. 
The name of Mr. Justice Yates will naturally revive in your 
mind some of those emotions of fear and detestation witli 


* The action wai brought by Lord Gfrosvenor against the Puke of Cum¬ 
berland f<» criminal conversation with Lady Groavenor; and the cause in 
which Lord Mansfield delivered the opinion here charged to him, was tried 
before bit Lordship in the Court of King’s Bench, July 6, 1770. The 
damam were laid at 100,0002.: the verdict was for 10,0002. The ioe> 
trine MM objected against by Junius has since been relinquished in cenrts 
of jnsrios^ amd his own snhstitutad. 
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M'llijh you always beheld him*. That great lawyer, that 
hDnest man, saw your whole conduct in the light that 1 do. 
After years of ineffectual resistiince to the pernicious prin¬ 
ciples introduced by your Lordship, and uniformly supported 
by your humble friends upon tlic bench, he determined to 
quit a court whose proceedings and decisions he could neither 
assent to with honour nor oppose with success. 

The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of service 
to the public Facts are apt to alarm us more than the 
most dangerous princifdes. The sufferings and firmness of 
a printer have roused the public attention. You knew and 
felt that your conduct would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, 
and you hoped to escape it by the meanest, the basest sacri¬ 
fice of dignity and consistency that ever was made by a great 
magistrate. Where was your firmness, where was that vin¬ 
dictive spirit, of which we have seen so many examples, when 
a man, so inconsiderable as Bingley, could force you to con¬ 
fess, in the face of this country that, for two years together, 
you had illegally deprived an English subject of his liberty, 
and that he had triumphed over you at last? Yet I own, my 
Lord, that yours is not an uncommon character. Women, and 
men like women, are timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Their 
passions countei'act each other, and make the same creature 
at one moment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, my 
Lord, some time will elapse before you venture to commit 
another Englishman for refusing to answer interrogatories 

* Sir Joseph 'Sates was lately dead. The facts which Junins relates are 
tnie. Yates was an able and upright judge, but incapable of hnpreving the 
spirit of the law in his interpretation of it There was opposition of juri¬ 
dical principles and of personal views between him and Lord Mtnsfield. 
He passed to the Court of Common Pleas on the dthof May; bis death 
happened on the 7th of June, 1770.—Ei>. 

f The oppression of an obscure individual gave birth to the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Oar. 11. which is frequently considered as another 
Magna Charta of the kingdom.— BlaekstoM, iii. 135.—Juxrius. 

. t ** Bingley was committed for contempt in not submitting to be examined. 
He lay in prison two years, until the Crown thought the matter might 
occasion some serious complaint, and therefore he was let ou^ in the same 
contumac'ious state he had been put in, with all his sins about him, un¬ 
anointed and unannealed. There was much coquetry between the Court 
and the Attomej'General about who should undergo the ridicule of letting 
him escapei”— Vide another Letter io Auios, p. 189.—JuNXua. 
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The doctrine you have constantly delivered in cas3s of 
libel, is another powerful evidence of a settled plan to con¬ 
tract the legal power of .juries, and to draw questions inso 
parable from facts witltin the arbitrium of the court. Here, 
my Lord, you have fortune of your side. When you invade 
the province of the jury in matter of libel, you, in efiect, 
attack the liberty of the press, and, with a single stroke, 
wound two of your greatest enemies. In some instances you 
have succeeded, because jurymen are too often ignorant of 
their own rights, and too apt to be awed by the authority of 
a chief justice. Tn oilier criminal prosecutions the malice of 
the design is confessedly as much the subject of consideration 
to a jury as the certainty of the fact. If a different doctrine 
prevails in the case of libels, why should it not extend to all 
criminal cases? Why not to capital offences? 1 see no 
reason (and 1 dare say you will agree with me that there is 
no good one) why tlie life of the subject should be better 
protected against you than his liberty or property. Why 
should you enjoy the full pow'er of pillory, fine, and impri¬ 
sonment, and net be indulged with hanging or transporta¬ 
tion ? With 3 ^our Lordship's fertile genius and merciful 
disposition, I can conceive such an exercise of the power you 
have, as could hardly be aggravated by that whi* b you have 
not *. 

But, my Lord, since you have laboured (and not unsuccess¬ 
fully) to destroy the substance of the trials why should you 
suffer the form of the verdict to remain ? Why force tw'elve 
honest men, in palpable violation of their*oaths, to pronounce 
their fellow-subject a guilty man, when, almost at the same 
moment, you ^rbid their inquiring into the only circum 
stance which, in the eye of law and reason, constitutes guilt— 
the malignity or innocence of his intentions ? But 1 under¬ 
stand your Lordship. If you could succeed in making the 
trial by juiy useless and ridiculous, you might then with 
greater safety introduce a bill into parliament for enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the court, and extending your favourite 

* An act of |mr1iainent already mentioned, declaratory of the rights of 
|wie6 in cases of libel, which Mr. Fox, with the assistance of Mr. Frskine, 
introduced, established the principle, " that the jory is, in nnard to libd% 
to ^ud^ of law as well as of iacl» of intention as as of the oitMoi 
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trial by interrogatories to every question in which the life of 
liberty of on Englishman is concerned^. 

Your charge to the jury, in the prosecution against Almon 
and Woodfall, contradicts the highest legal authorities as 
well as the plainest dictates of reason. In Miller's cause, 
and still more expressly in that of Baldwin, you have pro¬ 
ceeded a step further, and grossly contradicted yourself 
You may know, perhaps, though 1 do not mean to insult you 
by an appeal to your experience, that the language of truth 
is uniform and consistent. To depart from it safely requires 
memory and discretion In the two last trials your charge to 
the jury began, as usual, with assuring them that they had 
nothing to do with the law, that they were to find the bare 
fact, and not conceni themselves about the legal inferences 
dravm from it, or the degree of the defendant’s guilt. Thus 
far you were consistent with your former practice. But how 
will you account for the conclusion ? You told the jury that, 
'* if, after all, they would take upon themselves to determine 
the law, they might do but they must be very sure that 
they determined according to law, for it touched their con> 
sciences, and they acted at their peril.” If I understand 
your first proposition, you meant to affirm, that the jury were 
not competent judges of the law in the criminal case of a 
libel—that it did not fall within their jurisdiction ; and that, 
with respect to thenit the malice or innocence of the defend¬ 
ant’s intentions would be a question coram non judice. 
But the second proposition clears away your own difficulties, 
and restores the juiy to all their judicial capacities. You 
make the competence of the court to depend upon the 
legality of the decisionf. In the first instence you deny 

* "The phOoBOphical poet doth notably deacribe the damnable and 
damned proceedings of the Judge of Hell: 

" Gnossius hie Rbadamanthus habet durisaima r^a, 

" Castigatque, auditque dolos, svhigitgue/ateri^ 

First he panisheth and he heoreth; and, lastly, compelleth to confess, 
and nuikes and mars laws at his pleasure; like as the Crnturion in the 
holy history did to St. Paul, for the text saith, CerUvrio apprehendi Pavlvm 

i 'lusit, et H eaienis ligari, et tunc ihtirbogabat, gui»fmuiet,et guidfecitsds 
lut good judges and justices abhor these courses.**—Crhe 2, ItuL 55^ 
Junius. 

t Directly the reverse of the doctrine he constantly maintained in the 
Hsuse of Lords and elsewhere upon the dedsion of tibe Uiddlesex cdecUciw 
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the power absolutely. In the second, you admit the power, 
provided it be legally exercised. Now, my Xord, without 
pretending to reconcile the distinctions of Westminster Hall 
with the simple information of common sense or the inte¬ 
grity of fair argument, 1 shall be understood by your Lord- 
ship when I assert that, if a jury or any other court of 
judicature (for jurors are judges) have no right to entertain 
a cause or question at law, it signifies nothing whether their 
decision be or be not according to law. Their decision is in 
itself a mere nullity; the parties are not bound to submit 
to it; and, if the jury run any risk of punishment, it is not 
for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal verdict, but for the ille¬ 
gality of meddling with a point on which they have no legal 
authority to decide *. 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding your Lordship 
of the name of Mr. Benson. Without offering any legal 
objection, you ordered a special juryman to be set aside in 
a cause where the king was prosecutor. The novelty of the 
fact required explanation. Will you condescend to tell the 
world hy what law or custom you were authorized to make a 
peremptory challenge of a juiyman ? The parties, indeed, 
have this power, and perhaps jour Lordship, having accus¬ 
tomed yourself to unite the characters of juo 'e and party, 
may claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have assumed, 
and profit by your own wrong. The time within which you 
might have been punished tor this daring attempt tq pack a 
jury is, 1 fear, elapsed ; but no length of time shall erase the 
record of it. * 

The mischiefs you have done this country are not confined 
to your interpretation of the law's. You are a minister, my 
Lord, and, as such, have long been consulted ; let us candidly 
examine what use you have made of your ministerial influence; 
1 will not descend to little matters, but come at once to those 

He invariably asserted that the decision must be legcU, because the court 
was competent; and never could be prevailed on to enter further into the 
question.—J uains. 

* These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of princes six tbonsand 
pounds, and ended in the total defeat and disgrace of the prosecutors. In the 
omurse of one of tiiero, Judue Aston bad the unparalleled impudence to tell 
Ur. Uflvris (a gentleman « unqueelionable honour and inteipity, nod wlm 
was tlien giving his evidence on oath), th^ he /ihould pety eery lljijiU nyord 
do emy he ehonkt mds^duaiUB. 
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important points on which your resolution was waitod for, on 
which the expectation of your opinion kept a great part of the 
nation in suspense. A constitutional question arises upon a 
declaration of the law of parliament, by which the freedom of 
election and the birthright of the subject were supposed to 
have been invaded; the king's servants are accused of violat¬ 
ing the constitution ; the nation is in a ferment; the ablest 
men of all parties engage in the question, and exert their 
utmost abilities in the discussion of it—what part has the 
honest Lord Mansheld acted ? As an eminent judge of the 
law, his opinion would have been respected; as a peer, he had 
a right to demand an audience of his sovereign, and inform him 
that his ministers were pursuing unconstitutional measures ; 
upon other occasions, my Lord, you have no difficulty in finding 
your way into the closet. The pretended neutrality of belong 
ing to no party will not save your reputation ; in questions 
merely political an honest man may stand neuter, but the laws 
and constitution are the general property of the subject—not 
to defend is to relinquish; and who is there so senseless as to 
renounce his share in a common benefit, unless he hopes to 
profit by a new division of the spoil ? As a lord of parliament 
you were repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend the 
new law declared by the House of Commons; you affected 
to have scruples, and every expedient was attempted to remove 
them; the question was proposed and urged to you in a 
thousand different shapes; your prudence still supplied you 
with evasion, j^our resolution was invincible; for my own part 
I am not anxious to penetrate this solemn secret. 1 care not 
to whose wisdom it is entrusted, nor how soon you carry it 
with you to your grave*. You have betrayed your opinion by 
the very care you have taken to conceal it. it is not from 
Lord Mansfield that we expect any reserve in declaring his 
real sentiments in favour of Government, or in opposition to 
the people; nor is it difficult to account for the motions of a 
timid, dishonest heart, which neither has virtue enough to 
acknowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. Yet you con¬ 
tinue to support an administration which you know is univer- 

* He said in the House of Lords that he bdieved he should cany hii 
opinion mth him to the grave. I( was afterwards reported that he had 
entrusted it, in special confidence^ to the ingeniouB Duke of CmBheihHi4.p« 
Junva. 
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sally odious, and which, on some occasions, you yourself speak 
of with contempt. You would fain be thought to take no 
share in government, while, in reality, you are tlie main 
spring of the machine. Here, too, w'e trace the little^ pru¬ 
dential policy of a Scotchman. Instead of acting that open, 
generous part which becomes your rank and station, you 
meanly skulk into the closet, and give your sovereign such 
advice us you have not spiiit to avow or defend. You secretly 
engross the power, while you decline the title of minister ; 
and though you dare not be chancellor, you know how to 
secure the emoluments of the office. Arc the seals to be for 
ever in commission, that you may enjoy five thousand pounds 
a year? I beg pardon, my Lord*, your fears have interposed 
at last, and forced you to resign ; the odium of continuing 
speaker of the House of Lords upon such terms was too for¬ 
midable to be resisted. What a multitude of bad passions 
are forced to submit to a constitutional infirmity! But though 
you have relinquished the salary, you still assume the rights 
of a minister; your conduct it seems must be defended in 
parliament. For what other purpose is your wretched friend, 
that miserable serjeant, posted to the House of Commons ? 
Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend the great Lord 
Mansfield ? or is he only the Punch of the pu^ipet-show, to 
speak as he is prompted by the chief juggler behind the 
curtain f ? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever so well 
wrought, will not conduct a man honourably through life; 
like bad money, it may be current for a lime, but it will soon 
be cried down ; it cannot consist with a liberal spirit, though 
it be sometimes united with extraordinary qualifications. 
When 1 ackmtwledge your abilities you may believe I am 
sincere. 1 feel for human nature, when 1 see a man so gifted 

* Upon the death of Charles Yorke, whose suicide has been already 
mentioned (p. 271,) on his appointment t» the Chancellorship, the great seal 
was held in commission by Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe, the hon. Henry 
Bathurst, and Sir Bicbard Aston; while Lord Mansfield was appointed 
Speaker of the Upper House, and received the fees attached to that import¬ 
ant situation. Lord Apsley, about the date of this letter, succeeded to both 
offices. 

t This paragraph gagged poor Leigh, I really am concerned for the roaii| 
and wish it were possible to open his mouth. He is a very pretty orator.-^ 
Jiraxci. 
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as you are descend to such vile practice; yet do not suffer youf 
vanity to console you too soon. Believe me, my good Lord, 
you are not admired in the samo degree in which you are 
(letested. It is only the partiality of your friends that ha- 
lances the defects of your heart with the superiority of your 
understanding; no learned man, even among your own tribe, 
thinks you qualified to preside in a court of common law; yet 
it is confessed that, under c/ustintan, you might have made an 
incomparable Preetor. It is remarkable enough, but I hope 
not ominous, that the laws you understand best, and the 
iudges you affect to admire most, flourished in the decline of 
a great empire, and are supposed to have contributed to 
its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pause together. 
It is not for my own sake that 1 wish you to consider the 
delicacy of your situation. Beware how you indulge the first 
emotions of your resentment. This paper is delivered to the 
world, and cannot be recalled. The persecution of an innocent 
printer cannot alter facts nor refute arguments. Do not fur* 
nish me with farther materials against yourself. An honest 
man, like the true religion, appeals to the understanding, or 
modestly confides in the internal evidence of his conscience; 
the impostor employs force instead of argument, imposes 
silence where he cannot convince, and propagates his character 
by the sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLII*. 

TO TIIS PUNTER OF THE PUBLIC ADTEBTISEB. 

Sib, January 80,1771. 

If we recollect in what manner the king's /Hands have been 
constantly employed, we shall have no reason to be surprised 

* Falkland IikndB, adjacent to the continent of South America, were die* 
eoveied by the early navimtore mote than two centuries and a half rinee, 
The Spaniuda conridered Uiem aa iaeluded la the graut to their eevw 
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ftt any condition of disgrace to which the once rest jcted nami 
of Englishmen may be degraded. His Majesty has no cares 
but such as concern the laws and constitution of this countiy 
In his royal breast there is no room left for resentment, no 
place for hostile sentiments against the natural enemies of 
his crown. The system of government is uniform: violence 
and oppression ot heme can only be supported by treachery 
and submission abroad. When the civil rights of the people 
are daringly invaded on one side, what have we to expect but 
that their political rigliis should be deserted and betrayed, in 
the same proportion, on the other? Tlie plan of domestic 
policy •which has been invariably pursued from the moment of 
his present Majesty's accession engrosses all the attention of 
his servants; they know that the security of their places 
depends upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the secret 
system of the closet. A foreign war might embarrass, an un¬ 
favourable event might ruin the minister, and defeat the deep- 
laid scheme of policy to which he and his associates owe their 
employments, leather than suffer the execution of that 
scheme to be delayed or interrupted, the king has been 
advised to make a public surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in the 


reigns from the Komnn Pontiff. The English clnimed the n by the right 
supposed to be conferred by priority of discovery. Tiiey reinniiied 
desolate and neglected till late in the eighteenth century. It was at last 
judged by the English, that, as a station from which the Spaniards of South 
America might be annoyed in war, or visited for commercial* purposes during 
peace, these isles might be seized and colonised wi^h advantage. They were 
accordingly occupied by an Engl.sh force, and some slight fortihcationi 
erected. Aware of the danger to their empire in South America if a 
flourishing Engliah colony should be established so near, the Si^iards 
ieiit on armaueuA'fnmi an American port, which dispossessed the BngUsh, 
and sent them ignoininiously home. An act of such hostility was to be 
resented. Oomplaints were made to the Court of Madrid ; and prefiarations 
' were at the same time commenced fur going to war if the Sfianiards should 
refuse to restore the islands without a contest. Negotiations were protracted, 
but the Spaniards at length agreed to make the required restitution, but 
without relinquishing their right; while it was secretly Btipulated that 
Buglutd, soon after the surrender, should evacuate the disputed possession. 

On the 22nd of January, 1771, tho king was enabled to inform his par* 
luuneDt of ^e settlement of the dupute with Spain. Opposition arraigned 
the dislkonour of the implied conditions. Junius undertook to rouse pnblie 
^iidou on their side iu the present letter, which is more ably writtea 
timii tIuMe on the si bject of the London pr.-titions.—Sn. 
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face of all Europe, not only of the interests of his subjects 
but of his own personal reputation, aud of the dignity of that 
crown which his predecessors have worn with honour. These 
are strong terms, Sir. but they are supported by fact and 
argument. 

The king of Great Britain has been for some years in pos¬ 
session of an island, to which, as the ministry themselves 
have repeatedly asserted, the Spaniards had no claim of right. 
The im])ortance of the place is not in question ; if it were, a 
belter judgment might be formed of it f^m the opinions of 
liOrd Anson aud Lord Egmont, and from the anxiety of the 
Spaniards, than from any fallacious insinuations thrown out 
by men whose interest it is to undervalue that property which 
they are determined to relinquish. The pretensions of Spain 
were a subject of negotiation between the two courts; they 
had been discussed but not admitted; the king of Spain, in these 
circumstances, bids adieu to amicable negotiation, aud appeals 
directly to the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
does nut appear to have been a sudden, ill-concerted enterprise; 
it seems to have been conducted not only with the usual 
militoiy^ precautions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of 
war. A frigate was first employed to examine the strength 
of the place; a message was then sent, demanding immediate 
possession, in the catholic king's name, and ordering our 
people to depart; at last, a military force appears, and com¬ 
pels the garrison to surrender. A formal capitulation ensues, 
and his Majesty's ship, which might at least have been per¬ 
mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is detained in 
port twenty days, and her mtlder forcibly taken away. This 
tmin of facts carries no appearance of the rashness or violence 
of a S|)anish governor; cn the contrary, the wkjle plan seems 
to have been formed and executed in consequence of deliberate 
orders, and a regular instruction from the Spanish court. 
Mr. Bucarelli is not a pimte, nor has he been treated as such 
by those who employed him*. 1 feel for die honour of,a 
gentleman, when I affirm that our king owes him a signal 
laparudou. Where will the humiliation of this country end! 
A king of Great Britain, not contented with placing himself 

* The governor of Buenos Ayres, under whose direction the expedition 
sent to take possession of Port .Egmont was forwarded; and who, it war 
well known, did not act without authority. 
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upon a lovel \nth a Spanish governor, descends so low as to 
do a notorious injustice to that governor. As a saho for his 
owu reputation, he has been advised to traduce the character 
of a brave otBcer, and to treat him as a common rubber, when 
ho knew with certainty tiiat Mr. Bucarelli had acted in 
obedience to his orders, and had done no more than his duty. 
Thus it happens in private life, with a man who has no spirit 
nor sense of honour: one of his equals orders a servant to 
strike him ; instead of returning tiie blow to liis master, his 
courage is contented with throwing an aspersion, equally false 
and public, upon the character of the servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to introduce the 
consideration of his Majesty s speech of 13th November, 1770, 
and the subsequent mejisures of government. The excessive 
caution with which the speech was drawn up had impressed 
upon me an early conviction that no serious resentment was 
thought of, and that the conclusion of the business, whenever 
it happened, must, in some degree, be dishonourable to Eng¬ 
land. There appears through the whole spcccli a guard and 
reserve in the choice of expression, which shows how careful 
the ministry were not to embarrass their future prospects by 
any firm or spirited declaration from the throne. When all 
hopes of peace are lost, his Majesty tells his } •rliamcnt tliat 
he is preparing, not for barbarous war, but iwith &11 his 
mother’s softness *)/or a different situation. An open act of 
hostility, authorised by the catholic king, is called an act of a 
gooentor. This act, to avoid the mention of a regular siegu 
and surrender, passes under the piratical description of seizing 
by force; and the thing taken is described, not as a part of 
the king’s territory or proper dominion, but merely as a 
possession —a word expressly chosen in contradistinction to. and 
exclusion of, the idea of rightt and to prepare us for a future 
surrender both of the right and of the possession. Yet this 
speech, Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any 
BophistiT, be accommodated to the measures which have since 
been adopted; it seemed to promise that whatever might be 
given up by secret stipulation, some care would be taken to 
save appearances to the public. The event shows ua tltat 

* Alluding to tko vu'igar report of the day, that the Prinoees Dowagtf of 
Wolee had interfered in the Spaniah negotiation. 
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to depart, iu the minutest article, from the nicety and stiiot- 
ness of punctilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to 
female virtue. The woman w'ho admits of one familiarity 
seldom knows where to stop, or what to refuse; and when the 
counsels of a great country give way in a single instance, 
when once they arc inclined to submission, eveiy step accele* 
rates the rapidity of the descent. The ministry themselves, 
when they fmmed the speech, did not foresee that they should 
ever accede to such an accommodation as they have since 
advised their muster to accept of. 

The king says, the honour of my crown and the rights of my 
people are deeply affected. The Spaniard, in his reply, says, 
I give you back possession, but I adhere to my claim of prior 
right, reservUig the assertion of it for a more favourable 
opportunity. 

The speech sa^'s, I made an immediate demand of satisfae 
tion, and, if that fails, I am prepared to do myself justice 
This immediate demand must have been sent to Idadrid on 
the 12th of September, or in a few days after. It was cer¬ 
tainly refused, or evaded, and the king has not done himself 
justice; when the first magistrate speaks to the nation, some 
care should be taken of his apparent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, I shall not discontinue my 
preparations until I have received proper reparation for the 
injury. If this assurance may be relied on, what an enormous 
expense is entailed, sine die, upon this unhappy country! 
Restitution of a possession, and reparation of an injury, ai’e as 
difiereiit in substance as they are in language; the very act 
of restitution may contain, os in this instance it palpably does, 
a shameful aggravation of the iiyury. A man of spirit does 
not measure the degree of an injuij by the«mere positive 
damage he has sustained; he considers the principle on 
which it is founded, he resents the superiority asserted over 
him, and rejects with indignation the claim of right which 
his adversary endeavours to establish and would force him to 
acknowledge 

The motives on which the catholic king makes restitution 
are, if possible, more insolent and disgraceful to our sovereign 
than even the dedaratoiy condition annexed to it. Aftei 
taking fiur months to consider whether the expedition was 
undertaken b/ his own orders or net, he condescends to dis 
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RFOW the enterprise and to restore the island, not >om any 
rogaid to justice, not from an}' regard he bears to his Britannie 
Miyesij, but merely/rom the persuasion in which he is of the 
pacific sentiments of the king of (h'eal Britain ; at this rate, if 
our king had discovered the spirit of a man, if he had made a 
peremptory demand of satisfaction, the king of Spain would 
nave given him a peremptory refusal. But why this unseason¬ 
able, this ridiculous mention of the king of Great Britain's 
pacific intentions? Have they ever been in question ? Was 
he the aggressor? Docs he attack foreign pow'ers without 
provocation ? Does he even resist when he is insulted ? No, 
Sir, if any ideas of strife or hostility have entered his royal 
mind, they have a very differeJit direction. The enemies of 
England have nothing to fear from them. 

After all. Sir, to what kind of disavowal has the king of 
Spain at last consented ? Supposing it mode in proper time, 
it should have been accompanied with instant restitution, and 
if Mr. Bucarelli acted without orders, he deserved death. Now, 
Sir, instead of immediate restitution we have a four months' 
negotiation; and the officer, whose act is disavowed, returns 
to court and is loaded with honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be considered, the treacheiy 
of the king's servants, particularly of Lord No: h, who takes 
the whole upon himself, will appear in the strongest colours 
of aggravation. Our allies were masters of the Mediterranean 
The king of France’s present aversion from war and the dis¬ 
traction of his affairs are notorious; he is now in a state of 
war with his people; in vain did the catholic king solicit him 
fo take part in the quarrel against us; his finances were in 
the last disorder, and it was probable that his troops might 
find 8ufficient«mployment at home. In these circumstances 
we might have dictated the law to Spain. There are no terms 
to which she might not have been compelled to submit; at 
the worst, a war with Spain alone carries the fairest promise 
of advantage. One good effect at least would have been 
immediately produced by it—the desertion of France would 
have irritated her ally, and, in all probability, have dissolved 
ihe family compact The scene is now fatdiy changed; the 
advantage is thrown away, the most favourable opportunity is 
hereafter we shall know the value of it When the 

VDL. I T 
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French king is reconciled to his subjects, when Spain has 
completed her preparations, when the collected strength of 
the house of IJourbon attacks us at once, the king himself 
will be able to determine upon the wisdom or imprudence of 
his present conduct. As far ns the probability of argument 
extends, wc may safely pronounce that a conjuncture, which 
threatens the very being of this country, has been wilfully 
prepared and forwarded by our own ministry. How far the 
people may bo animated to resistance under the present ad¬ 
ministration I know not; hut this I know with certainty, 
that, under the present administration, or if anything like 
it should continue, it io of very little moment whether wo 
arc a conquered nation or not.* 

Having ivinclled thus far in the higli road of matter of fact, 

1 may now be permitted io wander a little into the held of 
imagination. Let us banish from our minds the persuasion 
that these events have really happened in the reign of the 
best of princes; let ns consider them as nothing iiinro than 
the materials of a fable, in which we may conceive the sove¬ 
reign of some other country to be concerned. I mean to 
violate all the laws of probability, when 1 suppose that this 
imaginary king, after having voluntarily disgraced himself in 
the eyes of his subjects, might return to a ^ellse of ‘his dis¬ 
honour!—that he might perceive the snare laid for him by 
his ministers, and feel a spark of shame kindling in his breast 
The part he must then be obliged to act would overwhelm 
him with confusion. To his parliament he must say, I called 
you together io receive your advice, and have never asked your 

* The king’s acceptance of the Spanish Amhassiidor’s declaration is drawn 
up in barbarous French, and signed by the Earl of Rochfoid. This diplo¬ 
matic lord has 8{>cnt his life in the study and practice etiqueitesy and is 
supposed to be a profound master of the ceremonies. 1 will not insult him 
by any reference to grammar or common sense. If he wi re even acquainted 
with the common forms of his office, I should think him ns well qualified 

for it as any man in his Majesty’s service. The reader is requested to 

observe Lord Rochford’s method of authenticating a public iu^tninent. 

£n foi de qnoi, mo? souBsigqd un des principaux secretaires d’eta. de 
S. M. B. at signe la presente de ma signature ordinaire, et d icelle 
foit nppnscr Ic cachet de nos nrroes." In three lines there are no less than 
seven false concords. But the man does not even know tlie style of hit 

office if he had known it, he would have said, " nous loussign^ secre¬ 

taire i’etat de S, H. B. awns 6ign4/* &r —Junufli 
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jpinion; to tlio inerchnnt, I have distressed your commerce^ 1 
have dtagyed your seamcu out of your shif.s, I hare loaded yon 
tnth a grievous tveiyht of insurances; to the liiiuUiolder, I told 
ytM war was too probahle when I was determined to submit tc 
any terms of accommodation, 1 extorted new taxes from, you 
before it was jiossible they coitid be wanted, and am now unable 
to account for the application of them ; to the public creditor, 
I have delivered up your fortunes a jury to foreiyners, and to 
the vilest of your fellow-subjects. Pcrlmps this repentinfj 
prince might conclude with one gciiernl acknowledgment to 
them all, I have, involved every rank of my subjects in anxiety 
and distress, and hare nothiny to offer you in return but the 
certainty of national dishonour, an armed truce, and peace 
without security. 

If these accounts were settled there would still remain an 
apology to he made to his navy and to his array. To the first he 
would say, you were once the terror of the world, but yo back to 
your harbours; a man dishonoured, ns I am, has no use for 
ijour service, ft is not probable that ho would appear again 
before his soldiers, even in the pacific cereircny of a review*. 
But, wherever he ajjpeared, the humiliating confession would 
be extorted from him. I have received a How. a -^d had not 
spirit to resent it; I demanded satifaction, and haw accepted 
a declaration in which the riyht to strike me arfnin is asserUd 
jind confirmed. liis counlejiuncc at least would speak lliis 
language, and even his guards would blu?»h for him. 

But to return to our argimieiit. 'I'iie juinistry. it seems, 
arc labouring to drawn line of distinction betw-een the honour 
of the crown and the rights of the people. This new idea has 
yet been only started in discourse, fur, in ofTect, both objects 
have been equifily sacrificed. J neither understand the dis¬ 
tinction, nor what use the ministry propose to make of it 
The king's honour is that of his people. Iheir real honour and 
real interest are the same: 1 am not contending for a vain 
punctilio. A clear, unblemished character comprehends not 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will uot 
submit to an injur}’^; and whether it belongs to an individual or 
to a community it is the foundation of peace, of independence, 


* A niMtake. He appears before them eveir day with the mark of s 
blow upon his face.— ProKpvdw! —Jvhivs. 

T % 
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aud of safety Private credit is wealth, public honour is 
security; the feather that adorns the royal bird, supports its 
flight; strip him of his plumage, and you flx him to the earth 

JUNIUS. 


It was against the preceding letter that Dr. Johnson was engaged by tha 
ministry to muster his argumentative powers. His answer, published in 1771, 
is entitled, “ Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands;" 
from which the following is worth transcribing:— 

** Of Junius it cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that he scatters ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions among the vulgar; fur he cries hxivoc without reserve, and endea¬ 
vours to let slip the dogs of foreign and of civil war, ignorant whither they 
are going, and careless what may be their prey. Junius has sometimes made 
his satire felt, but let not injudicious admiration mistake the venom of the 
shaft for the vigour of the bow. He has sometimes sported with incky 
malice ; but to him that knows his company, it is not hard to be sarcastic in 
a mask. While he walks like Jack the Qiant Killer in a coat of darkness, 
he may do much mischief with little strength. Novelty captivates the supers 
ficiiil and thoughtless; vehemence delights the discontented and turbulent. 
He that contradicts acknowledged truth will always have an audience; ha 
that vilifies established authority will always find abettors. 

Junius burst into notice with a blase of impudence which has rarely 
glared upon the world before, and drew the rabble after him as a monster 
makes a show. When he had once provided for his safety by impenetrable 
secrecy, ho hud nothing to combat but truth and justice, enemies whom he 
knows to be feeble in the dark. Being then at liberty to indulge himself in 
all the immunities of invisibility; out of the reach of danger, he has been 
bold ; out of the reach of shame—he has been confident As a rhetorician, 
he has the art of persuading when he seconded desire; as a reasoner, he has 
convinced those who had no doubt before; as a moralist he has taught that 
virtue may disnnee; and as a patriot, he has gratified the mean by iiisnlts 
oil the higji. Finding sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance it; 
finding the nation combustible, he has been able to inflame it. Let us 
abstract from his wit the vivacity nf insolence, and withdraw from his efficacy 
the sympathetic fitvour of plebeian malignity; I do not say that we shall 
lefive him nothing; the cause that I defend scorns thd* help of falsehood; 
but if we leave him only his merit, what will be his praise ) 

It is not by his liveliness of imagery, his pungency of period^ or his 
fertility of allusion, that he detains the cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. Of style and sentiment they take no cognizance. They admire 
him for virtues liko their own, for contempt of order and violence of out¬ 
rage, for rage of defismation and audacity of falsehood. The supporters of 
the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of composition, nor dexterities of sophistry; 
their faculties are better proportioned to the bawl of Bellas or barbarity of 
Beckfbrd ; but they are told that Junius is on their side, and they are there¬ 
fore sure that Junhis is in&llible. Those who know not whither he would 
lead them, resolve to follow him; and those who cannot find his meanini^ 
hope he maans rebellion. 
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^ J«iiittS it an ununml phenomenon on wliich tome have gascd with 
wondetp and tome with terror, but wonder and terror are transitory pattiont. 
He will toon be more closely viewed, or more attentively examined, and 
what folly hat taken for a comet that, from its flaming hair, shook pestilence 
and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor formed by the vapours 
of putrefying democracy, an^ kindled into flanio by the effervescence of 
interest struggling with conviction, which after having plunged its followers 
in a bog, will leave us inquiring why we regarded it. 

** Yet though 1 cannot think the style of Junius secure from criticisiq 
though his expressions are often trite, and his periods feeble, 1 should nevev 
have stationed him where he has placed himself^ hud I not rated him by his 
morals rather than his faculties. * )Vhat,' says Pope, ‘must be the priest, 
where the monkey is a god)' What must be the drudge of a party of which 
the heads are Wilkes and Crosby, Sawbridge and Townshend ? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can therefore tell it. He is an enemy 
to the ministry, he sees them hourly growing stronger. He knows that a 
war at once unjust and unsuccessful would have certainly displaced them, 
and is therefore, in his zeal for his country, angry that war was not unjustly 
made, and unsuccessfully conducted; but there arc others whose thoughts uro 
less clearly expressed, and whose schemes, perhaps, are less consequentially 
digested, who declare that they do not wish for a rupture, yet condemn the 
ministry for not doing that from which a rupture would naturally have foN 
lowed.” 

Of this pamphlet the ministry were not a little proud; and es^tecially as 
they made no doubt that Junius would hereby be drawn into a i>aper con¬ 
test with Dr. Johnson, and that hence they would possess a greater facility 
of detecting him. Junius seems to have been aware of the trap laid for 
him, and made no direct reply whatever. 


LETTER XLIII 

TO THE FBIKTEB OF THE PUBLIC ADYEBTISER. 

Sib, February 6,1771. 

I HOPE your correspondent Junius is better employed than in 
answering or reading the criticisms of a newspaper. This is 
a task from which, if he were inclined to submit to it, his 
friends ought to relieve him’*‘. Upon this principle 1 shall 
undertake to answer Anti'Junius^ more, I believe, to his 
conviction than to his satisfaction. Not daring to attack the 
main body of Junius's last letter, he triumphs in having, as 

* In bis Preface (p. 91), Junins lays his " subordinate character is nevei 
guilty of the indecorum of praising his principid;” but does net this tom 
Buneemenc savour strongly of laudation En. 
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he thinks, surprised an outpost, and cut off a detached 
argument, a mere straggling proposition. But ovsu in this 
petty warfare, he shall find himself defeated. 

Junius docs not speak of the Spanish nation as the natural 
en mites of England. lie applies that description, with the 
strictest truth and justice, to the Spanish Court. From the 
moment ^\hcn a prince of the House of Bourbon ascended 
that throne, their whole system of government was inverted 
and became hostile to this country. Unity of j)osseasion 
introduced a unity of politics, and Lewis the Fourteenth had 
reason when he said to his grandson, “ The Pyrenees are 
removed." 'J'he history of the present century is one con¬ 
tinued confirmation of the prophecy. 

The assertion ^"That violence and oppression at home can 
only he suiY^iorted by treachery and submission, abroad," is 
u|)plie(l to a free people whose rights are invaded, not to the 
government of a country where despotic or alsoiiite power is 
confessedly vested in the prince; and with this application, 
the assertion is true. An ahsoluto monarch having no points 
to carry at home will naturally maintain the honour of his 
cn)WTi in all his transactions with foreign powers. But if we 
could suppose the sovereign of a free nation ]>os8es8ed with a 
design to make himself absolute, he w'ould he inconsistent 
with hirnscif if he suffered his projects to be interrupted or 
emhari'a'>sed by a foreign war, unless that war tended, as in 
some cases it might, to promote his principal design. Of the 
three exceptions to this general rule of conduct (quoted by 
Anti-xfunius) that of Oliver Cromwell is the only one in 
point. Harry the Eighth, by the submission of his parlia¬ 
ment, was as absolute a prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Ouecii Elizabeth's govenimcnt was not oppressive to the 
people; and as to her foreign wars, it ought to be considered 
that they were unavoidable. Jdie national honour was not in 
question. She ytas compelled to fight in defence of her own 
person and of her title to the crown. In the common course 
of selfish policy, Oliver Cromwell should have cultivated the 
friendship of foreign powers, or at least liave avoided disputes 
with them the better to establish his t}'ranny at home. Had 
he been only a bad man, he would have sacrificed the honour 
of the nation to the succsss of his domestic policy. But., with 
all his crimes, he had the spirit of an Englishman. TlM 
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oondact of such o man must al'vays be an exception to vulgar 
rules. He had abilities sufllcieiit to reconcile contradictiousv 
end to make a nation at the same moment unhappy and 
formidable. 1 f it were not for the respect I bear the Eiiui8ter» 
1 could name a man who, without one groin of understanding, 
can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the closet, and 
what may be the object of it, arc questions which can only be 
determined hy appearances, and on which every man must 
decide for himself. 

f 

'J’he whole plan of Junius’s letter proves that ho himself 
makes no distinction between the real honour of the crown 
and the real interest of the people. In the climax, to which 
your correspondent objects, Junius adopts the language of the 
court, and by that conformity, gives strength to Ihs argument. 
He soys that, **the king has not only sacrificed the interests of 
his people^ hut (what was likely to touch him more nearly) 
his personal reputation^ and the diynity of his crown.'^ 

The queries put hy Anti-Junius can only be answered by 
the ministry*. Abandoned as they arc, 1 fancy they will not 
confess that they have, for so many years, maintained pos¬ 
session of another man’s property. After admitting the 
assertion of tlie ministry, viz., that the ISpani irds had no 
rightful claim, and after justifying them for 6a,> iig so, it is 
his business, net mine, to give us some good reason for their 
suffering the pretensions of Spain to he a subject of negotiation. 
He admits the facts;—let him reconcile them if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the original question, 
whether the Spanish declaration contains such a satisfaction 
as tlie king of Great Britain ought to have accepted. This 
was the held upon which he ought to have encountorei 
Junius openly and fairly. But here he leaves the argument 
as no longer defensible. I shall therefore conclude with cine 
general admonition to my fellow-subjects;—that, when they 
hear these matters debated, they should not suffer themselves 
to be misled by^eneral declamations upon the conveniences 
of peace, or the miseries of war. Between peace and war, 

* A writer, subicribing himself AniirJuniut, attacked the preceding 
letter of Junius in three successive uumliers of the Public Advertiser, in 
Februaiy, 1771; but, after the extracts iraerted from Dr. Johnson,, bio lotters 
lie hardly entitled to further notice. 
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Abstractedly, there is not there cannot be, a question in thi 
mind of a rational being. The real questions are. Have we 
any eecurity that the peace we have so dearly jntrchased will 
last a twelvemonth? and if not, —have we, or have we not, 
sacrijiced the fairest opportunity of making war with ad¬ 
vantage t 

PHIL0JUNIU8. 


LETTER XLIV 

TO TnE FBINTEB OF THE PUBUG ADTEBTISEB. 

Sib, April 22, 1771. 

To write for profit without taxing the press, to write for 
fame and to be unknown, to support the intrigues of faction 

* The debates in parliaisent had never yet been regularly and avowedly 
published in the newspapers. Siit various artifices had been used in order to 
make them known, under some affectation of disguise, by which the general 
euriosity might be gratified without provoking parliamentary censure. 
Even this disguise began to be laid aside under the freedom of the press, 
which had begun to be exercised since the commencement of the present 
reign. This freedom was, however, frequently checked by both Houses of 
Pnriiameiit. The printers of any publication in which either House was 
mentioned were liable to be summoned before that House, confined, 
reprimanded, severely fined, and only dismissed after they bad made the 
most humiliating submissions, and paid large sums of money in fines and 
fees. A Lord Marchniont, especially, used to watch with suspicious vigilance 
over the newspapers, and to make motions against their printers in the 
House of Peers, whenever any of the proceedings of that House were, however 
slightly, mentioned in the papers. The public endured this severe use of the 
privilege of parliament with great impatience. The printers of the news¬ 
papers were from time to time encouraged to set it at defiance. At length, 
in the beginning of March, 1771, the matter was brought'to trial between 
the people and the House of Commons. 

Accounts of the proceedings in parliament had been printed in the different 
newspapers. Colonel Onslow made a motion in the House of Oommona 
aiininst the printers, as guilty of a violation of the privileges of parliament. 
The printers were summoned to attend the House. Those who obeyed the 
summons, obtained, on easy terms, their pardon. Bobert Thompson, and 
John Wheble, printers of the (Tosetteer, and l\ie Mitidlmx Jowrhol, slighted 
the order; and a proclaniation was therefore issued, offering a rewai^ of 
nounds to apprehend them. On the 18th of March, the printers of the 
iiinning Chronieh, the St. James’s Chronicle, the London, the Hkitehall, 
and the Oeneral Evening, Posts, and the London Paehet, were also ordered 
to attend the House of Comiuons. J. Mille., printer of the Lamdvv 
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and to be disowned, as a dangei :u9 auxiliaiy, by every party 
iu the kingdom, are coiitmdiciior^ wliich the minister must 

Pi, it, slighting this order, a messenger from the Commons was, on the 14th, 
sent to take him int«i custody. 

While these proceed tugs went on in the House of Commons against tha 
printer^ the city was in a commotion agninst their vexatious measures. Mr. 
Wilkes, now uideriiuui of the Ward of Farringdon Without, concerted a 
plan to baffle all the wrath of the Commons. Wheble was apprehended, in 
consequence of the proclamation, on the 15th, and was hroiight before him, 
then the sitting alderman at Guildhall. In contempt of the aiiihority of the 
House of Commons, and the proclamation, Wilkes discharged Wheble; bound 
him over to prosecute the person hy whom he had been apprehended ; 
obliged that person to gi\e bail for his future nppearnncu in trial ; and sent 
notice of these proceedings to Lord ilalifax, then one of the seeretaries of 
state. A messenger from the Serjennt-at-Arms attending on the House of 
Commons was sent to take into custody Miller, thi* refractory printer of the 
London Evening Post, Miller was instructed to charge that messenger as 
guilty of an useault, if he should attempt to seixe him, to call in a coiistablo 
to take him into custody, and to carry him before the city magistrates. All 
this was done. Whittam, the messenger from the Serjeaiit>at-Arins, attempt¬ 
ing to seize Miller, was, by him, carried before the Lord Mayor; who, with 
Aldennen Wilkes and Oliver, committed Whittam to Wood Street compter, 
and afterwards held him to bail for his future appi'nrance. 

At the newa of this invasion of their privileges, the Commons were highly 
e.iraged. They summoned Crosby, the Lnrd Mayor, to attend in his place, and 
give an account of his conduct in committing n messenger fri m the House of 
Commons into custody. Mr. Wilkes was ordered to attend Se House, hut 
refused, unless he might attend in his place as Member for Middlesex. On 
the 19th, Crosby and Oliver obeyed the order of the Commons. Tiiey justi¬ 
fied, or attempt to justify, their conduct, hy pl<»iding their obligation to 
maintain inviolate the rights of the city. The ininisters and their friends 
earnestly proposed that the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Oliver, should be at least 
committ^ to the Tower during the pleasure of the House. The minority 
contended with every argument which zeal could suggest in their fovoiir. 
Oliver Whs sent to the Tower immediately after the close of the debate. The 
recognizance of l^hittani the messenger was erased out of the minute book 
of recognizances belonging to the Lord Mayor's court The detenuination 
in respect to Crosby, the Mayor, was delayed, only because illness mode him 
unable to continue in tha House till the close of the proceedings of the day. 
On the 27tb, the Lord Mayor again attended in his place, refused all con¬ 
cessions, and was also sent to the Tower. Wilkes had received a second 
order to attend the House, which lie sligiited equally as the first. He was 
a third time summoned to attend on the 8th of April. But the leaders of the 
majority, aware that be would still slight their summons, contrived to waive 
the contention which he courted by adjouniing over the day on which he wai 
last ordered to attend, and then ceasing from any farther repetition of theil 
vninmons. 

la the mean time Crosby, Wilkes, and Oliver were extolled ae the fine 
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reconcile, before 1 forfeit my credit with the public I ma^ 
quit the service, but it would be absurd to suspect' tno of 
desertion. The reputation of these papers is an honourable 
pledge for my attachment to the people. To sacrifice a 
respected charac-ler, and to renounce the esteem of society, 
requires more than Mr. Wedderhurne's resolution*; and 
thougli^ in him, it was rather a profession than a desertion of 
his principles (I speak tenderly of this gentleman, for when 

friends of the freedom of discussion. The thanks of the Common Council were 
eagerly voted to tht'in. A committee of the Common Council was ap)iointcd 
to assist them in their defence. To defray the necessary e.Ypen8e, a huin of 
money was zealously granted. In their pas.sage through the streets, between 
the Idansion House, the House of Commons, and the Tower, they were 
followed by an immense crowd, consisting not merely of the populace, but of 
the livery, who were zealous in whatever could thwart the House of Commons 
or the views of the administration. In the Tower, the Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver were visited by the leaders of the minority in {Kiilinment; and had a 
table kept for them at the expense of the city. Application was made to the 
Chief Justices of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, to admit 
them t<» hail. Both these judges, however, acknowledged the authority of ■ 
the House of Commons, and refused to interpose between that House and 
the prisoners. They remained, therefore, in confinement till the prorogation 
sf that session of [^mrliainent. They were then, of course, set at liberty; as 
the authority of the House of Commons had ceased. They were received, 
when they left the Tower, with many expressions of congratulation by their 
fellow-citizens. The printers were presented with a gratification in money 
from the supporters of the Bill of Bights. WbitUun, the messenger, was 
liaved by a noli prosequi from the prosecution which was in the printer's 
name urged against him. The city, after Crosby and Oliver were at liberty, 
again petitioned the king against the House of Commons. From the period 
of this spirited resistance, the printers of newspapers have been tacitly suF- 
fered to publish such accounts ns they could procure of the debates in the 
two Houses of parliament without punishment, unless when those accounts 
have misrepresented or vilified the proceedings of either llonse. 

On the 22iid of April, while the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were 
still in the Tower, Jtinius wrote the present letter (No. 44). Its design is to 
prove that the House of Commons had no right to imprison for any contempt of 
their authority. It may not be one of his most powerful or constitutional 
productions, yet it contains much force of reasoning, authority, and eloquence. 
In a private note to Alderman Wilkes (Private Letters, No. 70, vol. ii.) he 
says, ** the pains 1 took with that paper are greater than I can express to 
you"—En. 

* Mr. Wedderbume, progressively Baron Loughborough and Earl of Ross* 
Ijn, had, on the 12th of January preceding the date of this letter, been pro* 
moted to the offices of Solicitor-General, and cofferer to the queen. His politics 
may, therefore, be ascertained without trouble ; yet he had been inducted 
into public life under the auspices of Geoige Grenville after the latter had 
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tmchcrj is in question, 1 think we should make allowancea 
for a Scotchman), yet we have seen him in the House d 
Commons overwhelmtMl with confusion, and almost bereft of 
his faculties. Hut in truth, Sir, 1 have left no room foi an 
accommodation with tin* piety of Saint James s. My offences 
are not to bo redeemed by recantation or repentance. On cne 
side, our warmest patriots would disclaim me as a burthen to 
their honest ambition. On the other, the vilest prostitution, 
if Junius could descend to it, would lose its natural merit and 
influence in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a recoin* 
mendation to the royal fuvemr. 

The persons wlio till within these few years, have been 
most distinguished hy their zeal for liigh clmrch and preroga¬ 
tive, are now, it seems, the great assonors of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. This sudden alteration of their 
sentiments or language carries with it a suspicious appearance. 
When I hear the undcinxd privileges of the popular branch 
of the legislature exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the 
expense of those strict rights wliich are known to the subject, 
and limited hy the laws, 1 cannot but suspect that some 
mischievous sclieme is in agitation to destroy both law and 
privilege by opposing them to each other. They who have 
uniformly denied the power of the whole legisl; lure to alter 
the descent of the crown, and whose ancestors, in rebellion 
against his Majesty’s family, have defended that doctrine at 
the hazard of their lives, now tell us that privilege of par¬ 
liament is the only rule of right, and the chief security of the 
public freedom. 1 fear. Sir, that while*forms remain, there 
has been some material change in the subslauce of our 
constitution. The opinions of those men were too absurd to 
he so easily acnounced. Liberal minds are open to convic¬ 
tion—liberal doctrines are capable of improvement. There 
mre proselytes from atheism, but none from superstition. If 
their present professions were sincere, 1 think they could not 
but be highly offended at seeing a question conoeming par¬ 
liamentary privilege unnecessarily started at a season so 
unfavourable to the House of Commons, and by so very mean 

l^eMed the principlei of 'Whigpioin, and while he was a partiian of Lofd 
Maekingham; and it u to this defection from the teaeU Mr. Weddnb UM 
avowed till Ais period, that on authoi Here allodea 
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and inbignificant a person as the minor Onslow *, They knew 
that the present House of Commons, having commenced 
hostilities with the people, and degraded the authority of the 
laws by their own example, were likely enough to be resisted, 
per fas et nefas. If they were really friends to privilege, they 
would have thought the question of right too dangerous to be 
hazai'ded at this season, and, without the formality of a 
convention, would have left it undecided. 

1 have been silent hitherto, though not from that shameful 
indifference about the interests of society which too many of 
us profess, and call moderation. I confess. Sir, that 1 felt the 
prejudices of my education, in favour of a House of Commons, 
still banging about me. 1 thought that a question between 
law and privilege f could never be brought to a formal 
decision without inconvenience to the public service, or a 
manifest diminution of legal liberty;—that it ought, there¬ 
fore, to be carefully avoided: and when 1 saw that the 
violence of the House of Commons had carried them too far 
to retreat, I determined not to deliver a hasty opinion upon a 
matter of so much delicacy and importance. 

The state of things is much altered in this country since it 
was necessaiy to protect our representatives against the direct 
power of the crown. We have nothing to apprehend from 
prerogative, but everything from undue influence. Formerly 
It was the interest of tlie people that the privileges of parlia* 
should be left unlimited and undefined. At present it is not 
only their interest, but I bold it to be essentially necessary to 
the preservation of the constitution, that the privileges of par 
liament should be strictly ascertained and confined vrithin the 
narrowest bounds the nature of their institution will admit of. 
Upon the same principle on which 1 wouldohave resisted 
prerogative in the last century, 1 now resist privilege. It is 
mdifPerent to me whether the crown, by its own immediate 

* It waa thla gantlenum, afterwaidi Lord Ondew, who moved the reeolatioa 
■gainit the prmteri already noticed; and who commenced a prosecution fiir 
ddunation a^net Home, in which he wae not raocewful. 

i* The traneaction re fe ned to ia the reeietanee of the authority of a mere 
royal prodamation, and a mere order of the House of Commons by the 
magistrates of the city; the arreets and eounter-airesta that followed; and 
tba eommitmoit of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to the Tower. See paw 
vioia note, p. 828, and Miaoellaneens Letter, No. 22.—So. 
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act, imposes new, and dispenses with old laws, or wliother 
the same arbitmry pow produces the same efTects through 
the medium of the House of Commons. We trusted our 
representatives with privileges for their own defence and 
ours. We cannot hinder their desertion, hut we ctan pre¬ 
vent their carrying over their arms to the service of the 
enemy. It will he sitid that I begin with endeavouring to 
reduce the argument concerning privilege to a mere ques¬ 
tion of convenience—that I deny at one moment what I 
would allow at another—and that to resist the power of a 
prostituted House of Commons, may establish a precedent in 
juriouK to all future parliaments. To this J answer generally, 
that human affairs are in no instance governed by strict posi¬ 
tive right. If change of circumstances were to have no w'eight 
in directing our conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse 
of mankind would be nothing more than a contention be¬ 
tween positive and equitable right. Society would be a state 
of war, and law itself would bo injustice. On this general 
grraind it is highly reasonable that the degree of our suhinis- 
sioii U) privileges, which have never been defined by any posi¬ 
tive law, should he considered as a question of convenience, 
and pi*oportioned to the confidence we repose m the integrity 
of our representatives. As to the injury we :,iay do to any 
future and more respectable House of Commons, I own I am 
not now sanguine enough to expect a more plentiful harvest 
of parliamentary virtue in one year than another. Our |)oUti- 
cal climate is severely altered; and, without dwelling upon 
the depravity of modem times, I thihlt no reasonable man 
will expect that, as human nature is constituted, the enormous 
influence of the crown should cease to prevail over the virtue 
of individuals The mischief lies too deep to be cured hy any 
remedy less than some great convulsion which may either 
carry back the constitution to its original principles or utterly 
destroy it. I do not doubt that, in the first session after the 
next election, some popular measures may be adopted. The 
present House of Commons have injured themselves by a too 
early and public profession of their principles; and if a strain 
of prostitution, which had no example, were within the reach 
of emulation, it might bs imprudent to hazard the experiment 
too soon. But after all. Sir, it is veiy immaterial whether a 
House of Commons shall preserve their virtue for a week, • 
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montl*, or r year. The influence which miikes a septoimiai 
parliament dependent upon the pleosiii'e of the crown has a 

E ermanent opemtion and cannot fail of success. My premises, 
know, will be denied in argument, but every innn’s conscience 
tells him they are true. Jt remains, then, to be considered 
whether it be for the interests of the people that privilege of 
parliament (which*, in respect to the purjioses for which it 
nas hitherto bticn acquiesced under, is merely nominal) should 
be contrac.ted witbiii some certain limits, or whether the sub¬ 
ject shall be left at tbe mercy of a power arbitrary njion the 
face of it, and notoriously under the direction of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of r'njht. On the con¬ 
trary, Sir, 1 joiti issue with the advocates for privilege,and affirm 
that, “excepting the cases wherein the House of Commotis are 
a court of judicature (to which, from the nature of their office, 
a coercive power must belong), and e\cej>ring such contc*m})t8 
as immediately intermj)t their ])rocee(liugt-, tluy have no legaf 
authority lo impiison any man for any siij>posed violation of 
privilege whatsoever.”— It is not pretended that privilege, ns 
now claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed hv statute; 
neither can it be saiil, with any colour of truth, to be a ])art of 
the common law of England which had grown into prescrip¬ 
tion long before we knew anything of the existence of a ilouse of 
Commons. As for the law' of i)arlijniient, it is only another 
name for the privilege in question; and since the power of creat 
ing new' privileges has been formally renounced by both 
Houses—since there is no code, in whicli we can study the law 
of parliament, wro have but one way left to make ou'sclvea 
acquainted witli it, that is, to compare the nature of the in 
stitution of a House of Commons with tlie facts upon record. 
To establish a claim of privilege in either Hou§e, and to dis- 

* The necessity of securing the House of Commons against the king’s 
power, so that no interruption might be given either to the attendance of the 
members in parliament, or to the freedom of debate, was the foundation of 
parliamentary privilege; and we may observe, in all the addresses of new 
appointed speakers to the sovereign, tlie utmost privilege they demand if 
liberty of speech and freedom from arrests. The very word privilege,means 
no more than immunity or a safe-guard to the ji.irtj who possesses it, and 
aw never be construed into au active power of invading the rights of otbera.* 
—Jusroa, 

This and some of the following notes form pnrt of a le tci signed a Wlii|^ 
end will be foiuid in the Miscellaneous Collection, No. 
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tinguish original right from usurpation, it must np]riir that 
It is indispensnhly nerossary for the performance of tlic duty 
they are employed in, and also tliat it Iws been niiiformly 
allowed. From the first part of this descrii>tion it follows 
clearly, that whatever privilege does of right htdong to the 
present House of Commons did equally belong to tljc first 
assembly of llieir predecessors, was as completely vested in 
them, and might have been exercised in the same extent 
From the second, we must infer that privileges which, for 
eevcral eenruries, were not onlv never allowed, hut never 
even claimed hv the House of Commons, must ho foimded 

t 

upon usurpaiion. The constitutional duties of n House of 
Commons are not very complicated nor mysterious. They 
are to propose or assent to wholesome laws for the henefit of 
the nation. They are to grant the necessary aids to the king; 
petition for the redress of grievances, ami prosecute treason 
or high crimes against the state. If unlimited privilege he 
necessary to the [»eifoniittnce of these duties, wo have reason 
to conclude that, for manv ceiitiirios after the institution of 
iho House of Comruons. they were luivajr performed. J am 
not hound to prove a negative, hut I a[)peal to the Krjgli.sh 
history when 1 aflirin that, with the excr'plious u]ready stated 
(which yet 1 might bufely relinquish), there is n- precedent, 
from the year to tlie deatli of QmMjn Ellzal.*ih, of the 
House of Commons having imprisoned any man (ii'a « mem¬ 
ber of their House) for contempt or hreaeh of jirivilego In 
the most flagrant cases, and when their acknowledged privi¬ 
leges were most grossly violated, the peon Commom, ms they 
then styled themselves, never took the power of jamisliment 
into their own hands. They citlier souglit redress by peti¬ 
tion to the kingfor, vvhat is more rcTuarkahlc, applual for jus¬ 
tice to the House of Lords; and wlicn sali.sfactiori wa.s denied 
them or delayed, their only remedy was to refuse prMC(‘eding 
upon the kings business. So little conception had our an¬ 
cestors of the monstrous doctrines now maintained concern 
ing privilege, that, in the reign of Fdizabeih, even liberty ol 
speech, the vital principle of a deliberative assembly, was- 
restrained, by the queen's authority, to a simple aye or ?io, 
md this restriction, though imposed upon three succcssiv e piur 
liasifints*, was never once disputed by the House of Gommoua' 
« 1b tile yean 1593 1597, and 1001. 
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I know there are many precedents of arbitroiy commitments 
for contempt. But, besides that they are of too modem a 
date to warrant a presumption that such a power was originally 
vested in the House of Commons—J^act alone does not con¬ 
stitute liiff/it. If it does, general warrants were lawful. An 
ordinance of the two houses has a force equal to law; and the 
criminal jurisdiction assumed by the Commons in 1621, in the 
case of Edward Lloyd *, is a good precedent, to warrant the 
like proceedings against any man who shall unadvisedly men 
tion the folly of a kiug or the ambition of a princess. The 
truth is. Sir, that tlie greatest and most exceptionable part of 
the privileges now contended for, were introduced and asserted 
by a House of Commons which abolished both monarchy and 
peerage, and whose proceedings, although they ended in one 
glorious act of substantial justice, could no way be reconciled 
to the forms of the constitution. Their successors prohted by 
tlie example, and confirmed their power by a moderate or 
a popular use of it. Thus it grew by degrees from a noto¬ 
rious innovation at one period, to be tacitly admitted as the 
privilege of parliament at another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from considerations of 
necessity or convenience, that an unlimited powder of commit¬ 
ment ought to be intrusted to the House of Commons, and 
that, /act, they have exercised it without opposition, still, 
in contemplation of law, the presumption is strongly a^nst 
them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of England (and 
without it all laws are nugatory), that there is no right with¬ 
out a remedy, nor any legal power without a legal course to 
carry it into effect. Let the power now in question be tried 
by this rule. The speaker issues bis warrant of attachment 
The party attached either resists force with ^orce, or appeals 
to a magistrate, who declares the warrant illegal, and dis¬ 
charges ^e prisoner. Does the law provide no legal means 

* Lloyd, while a prisoner in the Fleet, had ridiculed the daughter of Jamea 
the First and her consort, for which complaint was made to the House of 
Commons, who, on investigation, chose to think the words sufficiently proved, 
and sentenced him to be “ set on the pillory at Westminster for two hours, to 
ride backward upon a horse without a i^dle with the horse’s tail in his 
hand, to have labels affixed on his head, indicating that he had been found 
railty of using * fidse, malicious, and despiteful speeches against the kin^f 
muster and her husband,’ to be again pilloried in Cheapiide, and to 
inedl^ 
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A>r onforciug a legal wanianC? la there no regular pro¬ 
ceeding pointed cut in our law books to assert and viudicaia 
the authority of so high a court as the House of Oonmiuus ? 
The question is answered directly by tlie fact. Their un¬ 
lawful commands are resisted, and they have no remedy. 
The imprisonment of their own members is revenge indeed, 
but it is no assertion of llie privilege they contend 
Their wiiule proceeding stops, and tliere they stand, 
ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. Siir, tlii'se 
ignorant men should be informed that the execution of the 
laws of England is not left in this uncertain, defenceless con¬ 
dition. If the process of the courts of Westminster Hall he 
resisted, they have a direct course sullicient to enfonie sub¬ 
mission. The Court of King's Jleucb coinnmnds iho sheiil) 
to raise the jwsse comiiatus. The Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer issue a writ of rchellion which must also bo sup¬ 
ported, if necessary, by the power of the county. To whom 
will our honest rej)i‘esentatives direct their writ of rebellion ? 
The guards, I doubt not, are willing enough to be employed, 
but they know nothing of the doctrine of writs, and may 
think it necessary to wait for a letter from Lord JiaiTingtoii f. 

It may now be objected to me that my arguments prove too 
much; for that certainly there may be instance.' of contemjit 
and insult to the House of Commons which do n .1 fall witliiii 
my own exceptions, yet, in regard to the dignity of the House, 
ought not to pass unpunished, lie it so. The courts of 
criminal jurisdiction are open to prosecutions which the 
Attorney-General may commence by igformatiun or indict¬ 
ment A libel, tending to asperse or vilify the House of 
Commons or any of their members, may be as severely 
punished in alie Court of King's Bench as a libel upon the 
king. Mr. De Grey thought so, when he drew up the 
mformation upon my letter to his Majesty, or he had no 
meaning in charging it to bo a scandalous libel upon the 

* Upon tbeir own principles they should have committed Mr. Wilkei^ 
who had been guilty of o greater ofTence than even the Lord Mayor or 
Aldonnan Oliver. But after repeatedly ordering him to attend, they at laat 
adjourned beyond the dsiy appointed for bia attendance, and by this nMan, 
pitiftil evmion, gave up the point. Such U the force of conscious guilt 
/fnrim. 

f In allusion to his letter of thanks to the guards for their condvet m 8l. 
OoosBO*e F'elda. 
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(louse of Goramoi:?. In my opinion, they would consult 
their real dignity much better by appealing to the laws when 
tliey are offended than by violating tlie first, principle of 
mitural justice, which forbids us to be judges when we are 
parties to the cause *. 

I do not mean to pursue them through the remainder of 
their proceedings. In their first resolutions it is possible 
they might have been deceived by ill-considered precedents. 
For the rest lh<Te is no colour of palliation or excuse. 
They have advised the king to resume a power of dispensing 
with the laws by royal proclamation f; and kings, we see, are 
ready enough to follow such advice. By mere violence, and 
without the shadow of right, they have expunged the record 
of a judicial proceeding^. Nothing remained but to attribute 
to their own vote a power of stopping the whole distribution 
of criminal and civil justice. 

The public virlue.s of the chief magistrate have long since 
censed to bo in (jnestion. But it is said that he has private 
good qualities, and 1 myself have been ready to acknowledge 
them. They arc mnv brought to the test. If he loves his 
people, he will dissolve a parliament which they can never 
confide in or respect. If he has any regard for his own 
honour, he will dis<lain to be any longer connected with such 
abandoned prostitution. But if it were conceivable that a 

* ** If it be deiranded in case a subject should be coroniitted by cither 
House fur a matter manifestly out of their jurisdictioii, what remedy can he 
have \ I answer, that it cannot well be imagined that the law, which favours 
lothing more than the liberty of the subject should give us a remedy against 
.‘omraitmeuts by the king himself, appearing to be illegsil, and yet give ua 
no maimer of redress against a commitment by our fellow-subjects, equally 
appearing to be unwarranted. But as this is a case which I am persuaded 
will never happen, it seems needless over nicely to examine'it.” SawHnt 2, 
110.— A'.iS. /jh’ sms tt pood lawyer, hut no prophet .— JvKius. 

f That their practice might be every way conformable to their principles, 
the House proceed, to advise the crown to publish a proclamation unlvenallj 
acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton publicly protested against it befera 
It was issued; and Lord MansAeld, though cot scrupulous to an extreme, 
spoaks of it with horror. It is remarkable enough that the very men who 
advised the proclamation, and who hear it arraigned every day both within 
doors and without, are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence^ 
nor have they ventured to take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes for diachaigiii^ 
the persons apprehended under it.—Jcsrus. 

$ Lord Chatham veiy property called this the nt* of a mob not of a senute 
•-Junm. 
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king of tfiis country had lost all sense of personal honour, 
and all concern fur the welfare of his subjects, I confess, Sir, 
I should be contented to renounce the forms of tho constitu¬ 
tion once more, if there were no other way to obtain substau* 
tial justice for tho people ♦. 

JUNIUa 


LETTER XLV. 

It) THE PBINTEn OF THE PUULIC ADVERTISER. 

Sir, May 1,1771. 

They who object to detached pai’ts of Junius's last letter, 
either do not mean him fairly, or have not considered the 
general scope and course of bis argument. There are degrees 
iu all the private vices. Why not in public prostitution ? 
The influence of the crown naturally makes a septennial 
parliamert dcjicndent. Does it follow that every House of 
Commons will plunge once into the lowent depths of prosli- 
tutioii? Junius sii[»pose>> that the present House of Com¬ 
mons, in going such enormous lengths, have been imprudent 
to themselves, as well as wicked to the publi'. ; that their 

* When Mr. Wilkes was to be punished they made no st. uple nbnut the 
privileges of parliament; and, alihoughit was us well known us any mutter of 
public record and uninterrupted custom could be, that the tnetnbert qf eitlur 
house are privileged, except in case of treason, felony, or breach of j»eaee, 
they deciarad without hesitation that primlege of parliament did not extend 
to ^ case <f a seditious libel; and undoubtedly tlv»y would have done tho 
same if Mr. Wilkes had been prosecuted for any other misdemeanor what¬ 
soever. Tho ministry are of a sudden grown wonderfully careful of pri> 
vileges which their predecessors were as ready to invade. The known laws 
of the land, tlie i%hts of the subject, the sanctity of charters, and the re- 
erence due to our magistrates, must all give way, without question or 
resistance, to a privilege of which no man knows cither the origin or the 
extent The House of Commons judge of their own privileges without 
appeal :~.they may take offence at the most innocent action, and imprison the 
person who offends them during their arbitrary will and pleasure. The 
party has no remedy v—he oinnot appeal from their jurisdiction; and if he 
qaestions the privilege which he is supposed to have violated, it becomes an 
aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to be found in Mn^ia 
Ckarta. If it be admitted without limitation, 1 affirm that there is neinier 
law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the slaves of the Jlou^e of 
kumsi, and through them, we are the slaves of the king and his ministers.— 
AnoMWOCb. 

z % 
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exumple is not within the reach of emulation ; and tliat, iu 
the first session after the next election, some popular mea^ 
sures may probably be adopted. He does not expect that 
a dissolution of parliament will destroy corruption, but that 
at least it will be a cheek and terror to their successors, who 
will have seen that, in flagrant cases, their constituents can 
and niU interpose with effect. After all. Sir, will you not 
pndenvour to remove or alleviate the most dangerous symp¬ 
toms because you cannot eradicate the disease? Will you 
not punish treason or parricide, because the sight of a gibbet 
docs not prevent highway robberies? When the main argu¬ 
ment of Junius is admitted to be uiianswerable, 1 think it 
would become the minor critic tvho hunts for blemishes, to 
bo a little more distrustful of his own sagacity. The other 
objection is hardly worth an answer. When Junius observes 
that kings are rcadj enough to follow such advice, he does 
not mean to insinuate that, if the advice of parliament were 
good, the king would bo so ready to follow it. 

PHILO-JUNIUSL 


LETTER XLVr. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUO AHTERTISEB. 

Sm, ^ May 22, 1771. 

Vert early in the debate upon the decision of the Middlesex 
election, it was well observed by Junius, that the House of 
Commons had not only exceeded their boasted precedent of 
the expulsion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, 
but that they had not even adhered to it str^tly as far as it 
went After convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation 
from tlie journals*, and having explained the purpose which 
that contemptible fraud was intended to answer, ne proceeds 
to state the vote itself by which Mr. Walpole's supposed 
incapacity was declared, viz., ** Resolved, that Robert Wal¬ 
pole, Esq., having been this session of parliament committed 
a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this House for a Ugh 
breach of trust in the execution of his office, and notoxions 
oorruption when secretary at war, was, and is, incapable ot 

* Letter 20, note, ante, p. 19& 
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being elected a member to serve in this present parliament;' 
and then observes, that, from the terms of the vote, we have 
no right to annex Die incapacitation to the exptdaion only, for 
that, as the proposition stands, it must arise equally from the 
expulsion and the commitment to the Tower. 1 believe, Sir, 
no man, who knows anything of dialectics, or who under* 
stands English, will dispute the truth and fairness of this 
construction. But Junius has a great authority to support 
him which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidental!) 
met with this morning in the course of my reading. It con¬ 
tains an admonition which cannot be repeated too often. 
Lord Somers, in his excellent tract upon the rights of the 
people, after reciting Die vote of the convention of the J28th 
of January, 1089, viz., “That King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this king¬ 
dom by breaking the original contract between king and 
people, and by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked per¬ 
sons having violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdmwii himself out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the 
government,” &c., makes this observation upon it:—“The 
word abdicated relates to all the clauses aforegoing, ns well 
as to his deserting the kingdom, or else they would liavo 
been wholly in vain.” And, that there might no pretence 
for confining the abdication merely to the wUhdi .wing, Lord 
Somers farther observes, that King James, by refusing to 
govern ue according to that law by which he held the crown, 
did implicitly renounce his title to it. 

If Junius's construction of the vote qgainst Mr. Walpole 
be now admitted (and indeed I cannot comprehend how it 
Can honestly be disputed), the advocates of the House of 
Commons muA either give up their precedent entirely, or he 
reduced to the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest 
absurdides imaginable, viz., “That a commitment to the 
Tower is a constituent part of, and contributes half at least, 
to the incapacitation of Die person who sufiers it.” 

I need not make you any excuse for endeavouring to keep 
alive the attention of the public to the decision of the Mid¬ 
dlesex eleoDon. The more I consider it, the more 1 am 
eonvinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly iijurious to the 
ri^ts of the people ; but that, as a precedent, it is one oi 
tho most dangerous that ever w'as established against those 
who Bie to come after us. Yet I am so far a m^erate man 
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that 1 Terily believe the inajority of the House of Commons, 
when they passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the 
question, nor knew the consequence of what they were doing. 
Their motives were ratlier despicable than criminal in tlie 
extreme. One effect they certainly did not foresee. They 
ai*e now reduced to such a situation, that if a member of the 
present House of Commons were to conduct himself ever so 
improperly, and in reality deserve to be sent back to his con* 
stituents with a mark of disgrace, they would not dare to 
expel him; because they know that the people, in order to 
try again the great question of right, or to thwart an odious 
House of Commons, would*probably overlook his immediate 
unworthiness, and return the same person to parliament. 
But in time the precedent will gain strength. A future 
House of Commons will have no such apprehensions, conse¬ 
quently will not scruple to follow a precedent which they did 
not establish. The miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the 
fruit of his extortion; but his heir succeeds to him of course, 
and Uikes possession without censure. No man expects him 
to make restitution, and no matter for his title, he lives quietly 
upon the estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


Mr. Wilkrs having been again returned na one of the members for the 
county of Middlesex, in the pnriiaments of 1774 and 1780, made various 
fruitless efforts to get the decision of the House of Commons on this interest¬ 
ing controversy erased from their juumals, which he at length effected on the 
dissolution of the administration of which Lord North bad b<‘en at the head, 
from the time of the resignation of the Duke of Gtafion in the year 1770. 
This occurred Moy 8, 1782. His address on this occasion, as a speciioen of 
the oratory of the groat popular leader of his time, and gs bis statement of 
his case, is subjoined, Tiie expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from the House oi 
Commons, and its resolution declaring his ineligibility to sit in Ute House 
after such expulsion, thoagh returned by a majority of pariiaroentary electors, 
form such proniinmit events, that it may be convenient to state the final issne 
of the struggle. 

Mr. Wilkes prefaced his motion in the following address to tiie House 
** Mb. SrEAKBB, 

** I think myself pecnliaily happy at the present moment, that I have the 
honour of submitting to the House an important national question respecting 
the rights of election, when the friends and fovoorites of the people enjoy, 
with &e smiles of our sovereign, the offices of trust and power in the state, 
accompanied with that fiur influence which is necessarily created by great 
ability, perfect integrity, tha purest political virtue, and the remembrance of 
their former upright conduct in the cause of the people. If the people of 
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gngUtad, Sir, have Qt any prriud explicitly and fully declared an omnion an 
a momentous ci>nstitutii»tia] question, it has in regiird to the Hiddleiesi 
cfiection in 1768, and the suiMpqueiit most profligate proceedings of an adini- 
i‘fstmtion, hostile hr system to the rights of this country, nnd every part ol 
tue British Empire. An instance cannot Imv found in our history of a more 
general concurrence of sentinient among the freeholders of England, and 
they were joined hy alnuwt every boruouh and coipomtion in the southern 
part of the island. I am sniistied, therefore, tinit 1 now shall find the real 
friends of the people determined aitd aealotis in the support of their just 
claims and undoubted privileges. 

** Hitherto, Sir, every attempt for the recovery of this invaluable fninchise 
has been rendered fiuitless by the arts nnd machinations of power in the 
hands of wicked men ; and 1 may with truth assert, that the body of the 
people long addressed, petitioned, and remonstrated with manly firmness and 
perseverance, without the least etTect or even impression. 'Ihe full redress 
demanded by this injured nation seems reserved to distinguish the present 
propitious em of puldic liberty, among the early and blooming honours of an 
administmtion which posw'sses the confidence, and daily conciliates the 
nfiectious, of a brave and sensible |>eople. Their voiv'C whs never heard in a 
more clear and distinct manner than on this point of the first magnitude for 
ail the electors of this kingdom; and I trust will now be heard favonrubly. 
The general resentment and indignation ran so high against the House o! 
Commons which commitU'd the outrage, that their iiiiiiiediate dissolution 
became the praverof numberless petitions to the throne. No man scrupled 
to declare them tinwoi thy to exist in their political c.*i))acity. The public 
pronounced them guilty of sacrificing and betraying the rights which they 
were called upon, by every tie of justice and duty, to defend. The tioble 
spirit of the freeholders of Middlesex, perscvt-riiig m the b'-st of causes, uii* 
daunted by all the menaces of power, was tho subject of im most general 
applause and admiration. The voice of the people was ilnm in the harsh 
and sharp tone of passion and anger agaiiist ministers. It will, ] am per* 
auaded, soon be in the soft and pleasing accents of joy and tbatikfuluess tc 
our deliverers. 

" It is scarcely possible, Sir, to state a question in which the people of this 
free country are mure nmteri^ly interested ihan*iii the rig lit ot election 
for it is the share which they have reserved to themselves in the legislature 
When it was wrested from them by violence, the constitutiun was tom up 
by the roots. * 

** 1 have now the happiness of seeing the treasury lietich filled with the 
friends of tho constitution, the guardians and lovers rif liberty, who have 
been unwearied and uniform in the defence of ail our rights, and in particular 
of this invaluable franchise. 1 hail the present auspicious moment, and with 
onpatience expect the completion of what I have Iwiig and fervently desired 
for my friends and country, for the present age, and a free posterity. The 
former conduct of those now in power afibrds me the most sanguine hopes of 
tills day seeing justice done to a people to whom they have so frequently 
appealinl, who now look up to them with ardent expectation, with pleasure 
and esteem. Consistency, Sir, has drawn the right hue of their political 
conduct to this period. ]t will now point out the i«me path of public virttia 
md honour. May 1 be indulged in a hint, which 1 mean to extend much 
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beyond the bmtneM of the day, when I say that consistcnoy will be attended 
with that stability and perfect security which are the objects of every good 
man’s wishes for them 1 They have given os a fair earnest of their rever* 
ence for the constitution by their support of two bills essentially necessary 
to restore the purity and independency of parliament; 1 mean the bill /or 
preventing contractors from, tilting in the Uouie of Cotnmont, and the hUlfof 
disahling officers of the revenue from, voting at elKtions.*^ Mr. 'Wilkes was 
here interrupted with a message by Sir Francis Holyneauz, gentleman asber 
of the black rod, desiring the imm^iate attendance of the House of Commons 
in the House of Lords. The Speaker then went up to the House of Peers; 
and after his return and report of what had passed, 

Mr. Wilkes said :— 

** Mr. Spkaker, 

“ 1 return my thanks to the hlaeh rod for so Inckily interposing in favour 
of this House, w'hen I might possibly have again tir^ them with the im« 
portant, however stale, case of the Middlesex election., which their patient 
ear has for several years with much good nature suffered. I will now make 
some return to their indulgence in profiting by the circumstance of this happy 
interruption, and not saying n single word about Walpole or WoUatAonf 
Coke or JUackstone. I will not detain the House longer than by observing 
the parliamentary form of desiring the clerk to read the resolution of the 
17th of Fehnmry, 1769.'* Which having been complied with, he then 
moved ** That the entry of the resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, 
* That John Wilkes, Esg., having been in this session of fmrliument expelled 
this House, was, and is, incapable of being elected a member to serve in thia 
present parliament,' might lie expunged from their journals, it being subver* 
sive of the rights of the whole body of the electors of this kingdom.” Thit 
motion was (after some opposition from the late Mr. Fox, then Secretary of 
State, and from the late Lord Melville, then Lord Advocate for Scotland, the 
former of whom had strenuously supported the whole of the resolutions 
passed by the House of Commons in respect of the Middlesex election) 
carried on a division, by 185 to 47. Mr. Wilkes, as soon ns this question was 
disposed of, moved ** That ail the declarations, orders and resolutions td the 
House respecting his election for the county of Middlesex as a void election, 
the due and legal election of Mr. Luttrell into parliament for the said county, 
and his own incapacity to be elected a member to serve in the said parlia¬ 
ment, be expungedwhich motion was, for the reasons before given, carried 
without a division. * 

Thus terminated one of the roost severe, and on the part of the servants of 
the crown, unconstitutional and impolitic contests, that ever agitated the people 
of this country; not leaving a rack behind to constitnte, as our author eropW 
tically terms ** A precedent the most dangerous that ever was established 
against those who are to come after us.” As the merit of the erasure of 
these obnoinons resolutions from the journals of the House of Commons is 
solely due to the talents and persevenmee of Mr. Wilkes, it will not be nnfiur 
to defend his motives and pretensions as a patriot, from the detnetira of 
contempecary adversaries as well as from his more modern opponents. The 
first political offence of which he appears to have been gtiiltj, wasthesevsri^ 
srith which he attacked the administration of Lord Bute, and whicih WM 
ehaiacteriaed as being defie'ent in ability,as it was odiously nneamstitaticaML 
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Pw tbia attack a genonil warzaut was issued, kii Mperi weia seiied, and 
himself committed a close prisoner to the Tourer, lie wad afterwards pro* 
secuted for the repi'Uication of the Ncrth J^rAon, No. 45, the Tohicle of his 
political lucubrations, and for the *' Essay on Woman,*' which had been sio* 
teptitiously stolen from him by a man of the name of Curry, employed in 
printing it at his private press, at the instigation of, and under the promise ol 
ample reward and protection from, Philip Carteret Webb, the solicitor to the 
treasury. Previous to the trial, Wilkes ned to France, where he remained for 
some years; in the mean time he had been found guilty in the King’s Bench 
of printing and publishing both libels; and not appearing in due time to re* 
ceive the judgment of the court, he was* outlawed. A short time previous to 
the dissolution of parliament in the year 1768, he returned to this country, 
and was elected member for the county of Middlesex. In the nifanwhile, 
he surrendered himself to the King’s ^nch, and having claimed the benefit 
of certain eirors in the writ of outlawry, the same were, after solfnin argu¬ 
ment, admitted by the court, and the outlawry was reversed. A few days 
subsequent to this determination,'the judgment of the court was prononneed 
on him for publishing the libels; for the former he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 500/. to the king, and to be imprisoned ten months; and for the latter, he 
was fined in the like sum, and sentenced to twelve months' Imprisonment; 
and waa further ordered to find security for his good behaviour fur seven 
years, himself in 1000/. and two sureties in 600/. each. His expulsion from 
the House of Commons, and the consequences of it, are the subject of several 
of the letters of these volumes, ns well as of the notes which have been 
added to them. Not long previous to his release from prison, he was elected 
alderman of Farringdon Without; shortly afterwurda one of the shenifs of 
London, and in due course Lord Mayor; and on the death of Mr. Hopkins, 
chamberlain. At a subsequent period of Mr. Wilkes’s lift, when the vio¬ 
lence of the politics which had raised him to these several ■ i^pectable situa¬ 
tions bad altogether spbsided, he was attacked more than uiic»‘, on the annual 
election of chamberbiin, and other city offices, with a demand of the previous 
resignation of his gown as an alderman of London, which he always most 
resolutely refused, declaring that no consideration on earth should induce him 
to forego the honour which be felt had been conferred upon him by his 
election to the magistracy of the City of London,"and by which determina¬ 
tion he nn considerable risk of losing his election to the former lucrative 
situation; an instance of disinterestedness not often to be met with in those 
who roost confidently lay claim to patriotism, which certainly places bis cha¬ 
racter in a higher point of view than many l^ve been willing to allow to it; 
and in so &r as the motives which actnated his political conduct can be 
called in question, adds to the value of the obligations conferred upon the 
public by bis able and successfnl opposition to general warrants; by the md 
and assistance afforded the printers in resisting the violence of tbeir rejnw- 
sentatives on the subject dt reporting the debates in pariiaroent; and by his 
perseverance in vindicating the rights of the electors of Great Britain in tno- 
curing the erasure from the journals of the House of Commons of their 
most nnconstituUonal deteminatbn, on the ronch-agitated queetion of riie 
Middlesex election. With respect to the private character of Mr, Wilkes !• 
early life, the writer of this note will not venture to make any defeuMji 
though he trusts to lis excused if he quotes the apology which was nude fef 
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him by s friend in the year 1769. " Aa to his private foibles, I shall cnly 
add t^t he may apply what a very eccentric genius of this age has said u 
himself; my own passions, and the passions and interests of other people 
Still more, have led me aside. I launched into the deep before I had loaded 
ballast enough. If the ship did not sink, the cargo woe thrown overboard. 
The storm itself threw me into port.” Mr. Wilkes, after ho lost his election 
for the county of Middlesex in the year 1790, lived in considerable retire* 
ment, and nmch respected. His literary attainments were of the higher 
order, and, ns a political controversialist, few men were equal to him. Not 
many years before bis death, he was applied to hy the late Mr. H. S. Woodfall 
to write some explanatory notes for a new edition of these letters, which by 
some have been erroneously attributed to bis pen, but declined it on the 
ground, ns he stated, of not wishing to pay a second visit to the prison of the 
King’s Bench. Mr. Wilkes died December 26,1797, in the 7l8t year of 
hif age. 


LETTER XLVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OP THE PUDLTO ADVEUTISER. 

Sir, May 25,1771. 

1 CONVE88 mj partiality to Juuius, acd feel a considerable 
pleasure in being able to communicate anything to the public 
m support of his opinions. The doctrine laid down in his 
last letter concerning the power of the House of Commons 
to commit for contempt is not so new as it appeared to many 
people who, dazzled with the name of privilege^ had never 
suffered themselves to examine the question fairly. In tJiecourse 
of my reading thw morning I met with the following passage in 
the journals of the House of Commons (vol. i., p. 003). Upon 
occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed by the House, in 
Uie year 1021, Mr. Attorney-General Noye gave his opinion 
as follows:—“No doubt but, in some cases, this House may 
give judgment, in matters of returns, and concerning members 
of our House, or fulling out in our view in parliament; but, 
for foreign matters, kuoweth not how w e can judge it; knowetk 
not that we have been used to give judgment in any case but 
those before mentioned.*’ 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, says (page 60i), 
“ No question but this is a house of record, and tliat it hath 
power of judicature in some cases—have power to judge oi 
letums and members of our House; one, no member ofleodtng 
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ftui of the pftrliamcnti when he came hither and juitiJUd t'A 
iros censured fur it.'* 

Now, Sir, if yon will compare the opinion of these great 
et^es of the law with Junius's doctrine, you will find they tally 
exactly. He allows the power of the House to commit their 
own members (which, however, they may grossly abuse); he 
allows their power in cases where they are acting as a court 
of judicature, viz., elections, returns, &c.; and he allows it 
in such contempts as immediately interrupt their proceedings, 
or, as Mr. Novo expresses it, falling out in their view in par¬ 
liament. 

They who would carry the privileges of parliament farther 
than Junius, eillier do not nirviu well to the public, or know 
not what they arc doing. 'J'lio government of England is a 
government of law. We betrsy ourselves, we contradict the 
spirit of our laws, and wo shake tho whole system of English 
jurisprudence, whenever we intrust a discretionary power over 
the life, liberty, or fortune of the subject, to any man or set of 
men wdiatsoever, upon a presumption that it will not be 
abused. 

PHILOJUNirS. 


LETTER XLVIll*. 

TO THE FRINTER OF THE TUBLIO ADVEIITISEB. 

Sir, May28,17T1. 

Any man who takes tho trouble of perusing the journals of 
the House of Commons will soon be convinced that very little 
if any regagl at all ought to be paid to the resolutions of 
one branch of the legislature declaratory of the law of the 
land, or even what they call ilie law of parliament. It will 
appear that these resolutions have no one of the properties by 
which, in this country particularly, law is distinguished from 

* Junius, unce his last letter, had discoTered, by more dili^nt search, in the 
records of the House of Onmmnns, an instance in which that House carried 
its claim of privileges considerably beyond what the present parliament re* 
garded as just. The parliament in which such extearnmnee of priviliqjs 
was arrogated, liad, by the violence of their proceedings, oliliged Queen Anne 
to prorogue, and then dissolve them. He hastened to lay before the publie 
I factstfrom which bis own inference was, tliat the law of parluwieat wee 
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mere will and pleasure: but that, on the contraiy, they hen 
every mark of a power arbitrarily assumed and capriciously 
applied ; that they are usually made in times of contest, and 
to serve some unworthy purpose of passion or ])arty; that the 
law is seldom declared until after the fact by which it is sup* 
posed to be violated; that legislation and jurisdiction are 
united in the same persons, and exercised at the same mo¬ 
ment ; and that a court from which there is no appeal assumes 
an original jurisdiction in a criminal case; in short, Sir, to 
collect a thousand absurdities into one mass, ** we have a law 
which cannot be known because it is ex poet facto, the party 
is both legislator and judge, and the jurisdiction is without 
appeal." Well might the judges say, the law of parliament is 
above vs. 

You will not wonder. Sir, that with these qualifications the 
declaratory resolutions of the House of Commons should 
appear to be in perpetual contradiction, not only to common 
sense and to the law s we are acquainted with (and which alone 
we can obey), but even to one another. 1 was led to trouble 

{ rou with these observations by a passage which, to speak in 
utestring, I met with this morning in the course of mg reading, 
and upon which 1 mean to put a question to the advocates for 
privilege: on the 8th of March, 1704 {vide Journals, vol. xiv., 
p. 565), the House thought proper to come to the following 
resolutions :—1, ** That no commoner of England committed 
by the House of Commons for breach of privilege, or contempt 
of that House, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, 
made to appear in any other place, or before any other judi¬ 
cature, during that session of parliament wherein such person 
was so committed." 

altogether nmettled, sad it tnsy be added, lo continue!; *bttt that it waa 
csval for the eovereign to diaaolve hii parliament when their own refractory 
conduct, or the general withec of the people, strongly rectaniuended aiieh a 
Beuaure. 

In the first parsgiaph of this letter, Janins skilfully discriminates between 
aresolution the Uonse of Conunons, and an act of the whole legislature. Ha 
then atates from the joomala for the year 1704 the great foci for the pur- 
poae of proclaiming which tlua letta waa written. An application of this 
net to the aupport of his own firmer doctrine concerning the law of pailia- 
mrat, fills the next paragraph. In the closing sentences, he cmplo}''!, with 
triumph, the tnforence which he had deduced to ezpoae to atill stronger ridv 
eule and non ahhoevent odium, that act of authority by which the House d 
Commons had sect Crosby and Oliver to the Tower.—El*. 
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2. Tlmt the serneaiit-at-arms attending this Hoiise do malM 
no return of, or yield any obedience to, the said writs of 
Habeas Corfnis, and for such his refusal, that he have the 
protection of the House of Commons."* 

We]bore Ellis, what say you ? Is this the law of parliamenti 
or is it not ? 1 am a plain man, Sir, and cannot follow you 
through the phlegmatic forms of an oration. Speak out, 
Grildrigt,—say yes or no! If you say yea, I shall then enquire 
by what authority Mr. De Grey, tlio honest Lord Mansfield, 
and tlic barons of the exchequer, dared to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for bringing ll»e bodies of the lord mayor and 
Mr. Oliver before thorn, and why the lieutenant of the Tower 
made any return to a writ which the House of CuinmoiiB had, 
in a similar instance, declared to be unlawful. If you stiy no, 
take care you do not at once give up tho cause in support of 
which you have so long and so laboriously tortured your un* 
derstanding. Take care you do not confess that there is no 
test by which we can distinguish, no evidence by which we can 
determine, what is and what is not the law of parliament. 
The resolutions 1 have quoted stand upon your journals tin- 
controverted and unrepealed; they contain a declamtion of 
the law of parliament, by a court competent to tiie question, 
and whose decision, as you and Lord Mansfield say, must be 
law, because there is no appeal from it; and ti y were mode 
not hastily, but after long deliberation upon u constitutional 
question. W^hat farther sanction or solemnity will you annex 
to any resolution of the present House of Commons beyond 
what appears upon the face of those tow resolutions, the 
legality of which you now deny ? If yoh say that parliaments 

* If there hf in reality any nich bw in England aa the W pmrlia‘ 
mad, which (under the exceptions stated in my letter on privilege), 1 confess, 
after long deliberation, 1 very much doubt, it certainly is not constiitit<‘d by, 
nor can it be collected from, the resolutions of either Uouse, whethercaaefin^ 
or dedamUory. 1 desire the reader will compare the above resolati<in of tim 
year 1704, with the following of the 3rd of April, 1628 .—** Jtuolved, That 
^0 writ of Sahetu Cot^tu cannot be denied, bat ought to be granted to 
every man that is coinnntted or detained in prison, or otherwise restrainod 
by the command of the king, the privy council, or any other, be praying tho 
mune.*’—Jmniw. 

ir The diminutive stature of Mr. Welbore Ellis, afterwards Lord llendif^ 
bence in another place called, by our author, little mannikin Ellb, has been 
olreadT noticed. The term Grildrig preserves the same idea, ibis bring tbi 
name bestowed on Qullivor by the gigantic inhabitants of Brobdignag. 
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are not iniiBllible, aud that Queen Aunet in consequence of the 
Tiolent proceedings of that House of Commons, was obliged to 
prorogue and dissolve them, I shall agree with you very 
heartily, and think that the precedent ought to be followed 
immediately. But you, Mr. Ellis, who hold this language, 
are inconsistent with your o'k\n principles. You have hitherto 
maintained that the House of Commons arc the sole judges 
of their own privileges, and that their declaration does, ipso 
facto^ constitute the law of parliament; yet now' you confesf 
that parliaments are fallible, and that their resolutions may be 
illegal, consequently that their resolutions do not constitute 
the law of parliameut. When the king was urged to dissolve 
the present parliament, you advised him to tell his subjects 
that he was careful not to assume any of those powers which tlse 
constitution had placed in other hands, &e. Yet Queen Anno, 
it seems, was justified in exerting her prerogative to stop a 
House of Commons whose proceedings, compared with those 
of the assembly of which you arc a most worthy member, were 
the pcifection of justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man involve bimsolf 
who labours to maintain falsehood by argument! How much 
better would it become the dignity of the House of Coramona 
to speak pliunly to the people, and tell us at once that their 
will mttst be obeyed, not because it is latiful and reasonable^ 
but because it is their will! Their constituents would have a 
better opinion of their candour, aud, 1 promise you, not a 
irorso opinion of their integrity. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER XLIX*. 

TO BIS OEaOE THE DUEE OF GRaFTON. 

Mt Lord, June 22,1771. 

The profound respect I bear to the gracious pnneo who governs 
this countiy with no less honour to himself than satisfaction 

* The death of George Grenville, the indiicreet violence of the livery of 
London, with the mingled firmneu and modemtioii of the government, had, 
since the commencement of the aeenon of parlinment for 1770 71, given new 
tabiUty to the administiation which Junias opposed. Persons who, a few 
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to hiB subjects, and who restores jou to jour rank uuder hi« 
standard, will save you from a multitude of reproncbos. Tiie 
attention I should have paid to vour failings is involuntarily 
attracted to the hand that rewards them; and though 1 am 
not so partial to the royal judgment as to alhrm that the favour 
of a king can remove mounlains of infamy, it serves to lesson 
at least, for undoubtedly it divides, tho burden. While 1 
remember how much is due to hia sacred character, I cannot, 
with any decent appearance of {)ropriety, call you the meanest 
and tlie basest fellow in the kingdom. 1 protest, my Lord, I 
do not think you so. You will have a dangerous rival in that 

months before, bad shown nn inclination to abandon tbo ministry, now 
returned to proffer thrir aid, and to court its alliame. Nor wore their 
offers hastily slighted. The opposition were still numerous, powerful, and 
active; and no mentis were to he neglected likely to fortify the govsriiiuent 
against their attiu'ks. 

In this state of things, the Duke of Girafton, who had almost withdrawn 
from the adininistRition, renewed his connection with it, and obtained new 
proofs of royal favour. He was appointed, on the 12th of June, 1771, lord 
keeper of the privy seal, instt^ad of Lord Suffolk, who succeeded the Karl of 
Halifax, as secretary of state for the northeni department. On the 14th day 
of the same month, he was appointed in succession to the Knrl of Halifax, 
ranger and warden of Balcey Park, in Northamptonshire. Thus gratified 
with honours and ciiiuluiiicnts, yet not placed in a situation of dangeroua 
responbihility, he was more closely than ever attached to tho king and hia 
ministry. Junius .'ippeared to have menaced and inveighed n* <aiii. He felt 
hiuisvlf insulted by this new hardihood of the duke. Ilu w'os enraged 
equally, that the duke should dare to accept niinislerial appointment, and 
that the king should prcsuiiic to employ and reward him. lie determined to 
resume his strain of invective against tho faithless friend of Wilkes, the 
deserter of Chatham, and not to spare even Majesty itself; since it was 
pru}>able that, however outrageous, ho might still..6nd protection for hia 
printers in the favour of a London jury. 

At the outset he amis his invective more against the king liiinsclf than 
ngainst his minisffr. He then ingenuously hints that the loudest outcry of 
some of the patriots had been hut hollow pretence. He indignantly enume* 
rates those nets of imputed perfidy, by which alone, ns he would insinuate, 
the Duke of Urafton had gained his sovereign's cordial favour, lie involves, 
in the current of his outtioiiring. various other names ; exhausts his present 
stores of satirical eloquence, and menaces new terrors, in a tone somewhat 
between the bullying of weukitess, and the haughty' threat of conscious 
power. 

This letter, according to his own estinuite, and with reason, appears to 
have been considered one of his greatest efforts. In a private note (No. 
£6i) he says, ** I am strangely partial to the inclosed, it is finished with 
the otiBOst care. ■ If 1 find myself mistaken in my judgment of tltis 
I poil^vely will never write again.”—Kn. 
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kind of fame to which you have hiiherto bo hippilj dirooted 
your ambition, os long as there is one man living who thinks 
you worthy of his confidence, and £.t to be trusted with any 
share in his government. I confess you have great intrinsic 
merit, but take care you do not value it too highly; consider 
bow much of it would have been lost to the world, if the king 
had not graciously affixed his stamp, and given it currency 
among his subjects. If it be true that a virtuous man, 
struggling witli adversity, be a scene worthy of the gods, the 
glorious contention between you and the best of princes 
deserves a circle equally attentive and respectable; I think 1 
already see other gods rising from the earth to behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. The king 
is deteniiinad that our abilities shall not be lost to society. 
The perpetration and description of new crimes will find em¬ 
ployment for us both. My Lord, if the persons who have 
been loudest in their professions of patriotism had done theb 
duty to the public w'ith tlie same zeal and perseverance that 
I did, 1 will not assert that government would have recovered 
its dignity, but at least our gracious sovereign must have 
spared his subjects this last insultwhich, if there be any 
feeling left among us, they will resent more than even the refd 
injuries they received from every measure of your Graces 
administration. In vain would he have looked round him for 
another character so consummate as yours. Lord Mansfield 
shrinks from his principles!, his ideas of government perhaps 
go farther than your own, but his heart disgraces the tbeoiy 
of his understanding. Charles Fox | is yet in blossom; and 
as for Mr. Wedderbume, there is something about him which 

* The duke wne Litely appointed lord privy seal.—Jvsivs. He aucceeded 
Lord Suffiilk, who had juat taken poaieaaion of the post the northern de* 
paitmeiit upon the death of the Burl of Halihix.—En. 

f Alluding to Lord Mansfield's call of the House upon the subject of the 
opinion of the judges, in consequence of the verdict of the jury upon Wood* 
nil's trial, which embraced the question whether juries were judges of the 
’ fact alone, or of both the &et and kw. An important motion was expected, 
but bis Lordship, as Junius states it, shrunk from the principles he ad¬ 
vanced, nnd merely iiiforiiied the House that he had left a paper with their 
clerk, containing the unanimons judgment of the Court of King’s Bendi apoa 
the verdict in question, and the doctrine it necessarily embneed, and that 
their Lordships were welcome to copies of it if they chose. 

$ Afttf wa^s the celebrated leader of tbe Whigs, tboirgb then a msaa b n tti 
a Tory adsBuisiimtion, as a lord of tha admiralty*—^Bn* 
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0fen treaeheiy cannot trust; for the present, tbeiefore, the 
best of princes must have contented himself \nth Lord Sand¬ 
wich. You would lonf^ since have received your final dismis- 
sion and reward; and 1, my Lord, who do not esteem you the 
more for the high office you possess, would willingly have fol¬ 
lowed you to your retirement. There is surely something 
singularly benevolent in the character of our sovereign. From 
the moment he ascended the throne there is no crime of 
which human nature is capable (and 1 call upon the recorder* 
to witness it), that has not appeared venial in his sightf. 
With any other prince, the shameful desertion of him in the 
midst of that distress, which you alone had created, in the 
very crisis of danger, when he fancied he saw the throne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, would have 
outweighed the memory of your former services. But his 
Migesty is full of justice, and understands the doctrine of 
compensations; he remembers with gratitude bow soon you 
had accommodated your morals to the necessities of his ser¬ 
vice ; how cheerfully you had abandoned the engagements of 
private friendship, and renounced the most solemn professions 
to the public. The sacrifice of Lord Chatham was not lost 
npon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of deserting him 
may have done you no disservice in his esteem The instance 
was painful, but the principle might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate while you flattered the 
man. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, predetermined in the 
cabinet; the power of depriving the subject of his birthright, 
attributed to a resolution of one branch of the legislature ; the 
constitution impudently invaded by the House of Commons; 
the right of defending it treacherously renounced by the House 
of Lords: these are the strokes, my I^rd, which, in the present 
reign, recommend to office and constitute a minister. They 
womd have determined your sovereign's judgment if they had 
made no impression upon his heart. We need not look for 
any other species of merit to account for his taking the earliest 
opportunity to recall you to his councils; yet you have other 
merit in abundance. Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, and 

* The late Chief Jiutioe Eyre waa, at thia time, recorder of London.— 

2 The anthor here more particularly alludec to the pardon of H^Quirh 
the Kennedya. See Letter 

roh. 1 . 
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Jlr. Yorke,—breach of trust, robbery, and murder* * * § . Yoa 
'Evould think it a compliineut to your gallantry if I added tape 
to the catalogue, but the style of your amours secures you from 
resistance. 1 know how well these several charges have been. 
defended. Tti the first instance, the breach of trust is sup¬ 
posed lo have been its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw ailirms upon 
his lionoiir (^and so may the gift of smiling never depart from 
him!) that you reserved no part of Mr. Hino’s purchase- 
money for your own use, but that every shilling of it was 
scrupulously paid to Governor Burgoyne. Make haste, ray 
Lord, another patent, applied in time, may keep the Oaks + in 
the family; if not, Birnham Wood, 1 fear, must come to the 
macaroni 

Tho Duke of Portland was in life your earliest friend. In 
defence of his property ho had nothing to plead but equity 
against Sir JumesLowiher, and prescription against tbecrown§. 
You felt for your friend, hut the law must take its course. 
Posterity will scarce believe that Lord Bute's son-in-law had 
barely interest enough at the Treasury to get his grant com¬ 
pleted before the general election |j. 

Enough has been said of that detestable transaction, which 
ended in the death of Mr. Yorke. 1 cannot speak of it with¬ 
out horror and compassion. To excuse yourself, j’-ou publicly 
impeach your accomplice, and to his mind, perhaps, the accu¬ 
sation may be flattery; but in murder you are both principals. 
It was once a question of emulation, and if the event liad not 
disappointed the immediate schemes of the closet, it might 

* These paints have nil been elucidated ; they relate to Hine's patent 
place ; Inglewood Forest, &c., in Cumberland, granted to Sir James Lowther 
by the crown, although it had been in possession of the Duke of Portland's 
family fur seventy years ; and the suicide of Charles Yorae, the lord chan¬ 
cellor, who cut his throat from political chagrin, immediately after his 
appointment 

f A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this time advertised for 
sale. 

$ The person alluded to is the father of the late Mr. Christie, who was the 
auctioneer employed to sell the estate. 

§ Sir James Lowther was son-in-law to Lord Bote by the nmrriage of one 
of his daughters. 

|] It will appear by a puhsequent letter, that the duke's predpitatimi 
proved fatal to the grant It looks like the hurry and confusion of a jonne 
nighwayman, who takes a few shillings, but leaves the purse and watcc 
behind him. And yet the duke was an old offender.—JvNiua. 
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Still have been a hopeful subject of jest and merriioetii lictweeii 
you 

This letter, my Lord, is only n preface to my future corres¬ 
pondence ; the remainder of the summer shall be dedicated to 
your anuiseineut. I mean now and then to relieve the hoverity 
of your morning studies, and to prepare you for the Imsincss 
of the day. Without pretending to more than Mi. Ilradshaw s 
sincerity, you may rely upon my attachment os long ns you 
are in office. 

Will your Grace forgive me if 1 venture to express some 
anxiety for a man whom I know you do not love ? My Lord 
Weymouth has cowardire to plead, and a desertion of a later 
date than your own. You know the privy seal was intended 
for him ; and if you consider the dignity of the ]) 0 «t ho 
deserted, you will hardly tliink it decent to quarter him on 
Mr. Kigby, Yet he must have bread, my Lord ; or rather he 
must have wine *. If you deny him the cup, there will be no 
keeping him within the pale of the ministry. 

JUNIUa 


LETTER L. 

TO ms GRACE THE DUKE OF ORAFTOm' 

City buBincBB is the burtheii of this letter. .Junius connects it with the 
Duke of Craftou's nume, solely for tlie sake of holding out his Urace, as much 
RS possible, to public odium and obloquy. Tt relates that the secretary to the 
treasury under I^ord North was as busy in dislabiourable practices as Mr. 
Bradshaw, the secretary under the Duke of Grafton, had been. It insults 

* Lord Weymouth, upon deserting the ministry, was succeeded in the 
foreign department by the Karl of Rochford. The former noM4'maii re* 
signed Dec. 10, 1770, and the Duke of (inifton on the preceding 28th 
of January. Lord Weymouth's attachment to the bottle furnishes the 
ground for the imagery with which the letter concludes. White’s, in St 
James’s Street, was his favourite house, and his boon companions were the 
Ihike of Bridgewater, Lord Gower, Lord Thnrlow, Mr. Eigby, and Mr. 
Gamier. He loved play but not deep. AUbougb a hon vivant, he kept 
fiiithfiilly the secrets of the closet, which gained him the esteem of the kicgi 
who honoured him with the garter, and made him a marquis withoat Hm 
sacosaamidatiou of any minister.—Sn, 
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•nr tht dfitih of Mr. Dingley, and brings into quaint comparison vitb his 
hito and bis relations to the duke, the name and char.inter of the sorereign; 
lastly Ml. Horne is assailed, and accused of wavering, if not the desertion 
of his former friends and principles. It is not one of Junius's best letters, 
yet it is not a-itbout some admirable strokes of genius and Indignation .—£du 

Mt Lord, July 9,1771. 

The influence of your Grace’s fortune still seems to preside 
over the treasury ; the genius of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. 
Robinson ♦. How remarkable it is (and I speak it not as a 
matter of reproach, but as something peculiar to your charac¬ 
ter), that you have never yet formed a friendship which has 
not been fatal to the object of it. adopted a cause to which, 
one way or other, you have not done mischief. Your attach¬ 
ment is infamy while it lasts, and whichever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and disgrace behind it. The deluded girl who 
yields to such a profligate, even while he is constant, forfeits 
her reputation as well as her innocence, and finds herself 
abandoned at last to misery and shame. Thus it happened 
with the best of princes. Poor Dingley, toofl I protest I 
hardly know which of them we ought most to lament, the un- 
hsp])y man who sinks under the sense of his dishonour, or 
him who surv'ives it; characters so finished are placed beyond 
the reach of panegyric. Death has fi.ved his seal upon Ding- 
ley; and you, my Lord, have set your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the king was so unkindly 
received that I believe I shall never presume to trouble his 
Miijesty in that way again; but my zeal for his service is superior 
to negloct, and, like Mr. Wilkes's patriotism, thrives by perse 
tutiun. Yet his Majesty is much addicted to useful reding, 
snd, if I am not ill informed, has honoured the Puhlw Adver- 

* By an intorcppted letter from the secretary of the treasury, it appeared, 
that the friends of gtyeemmeni teere to be very active in sapporring the miDi»> 
terial nomination of sheriffs.—>JvNivs. 

Bobinson was now secretary of the treasury, and filled the same post of 
confidentiid agent to Lcrd North that Bradshaw had before filled to the Duke 
of Qrnfton. 

f Dingley was now just dead: and our author insinuates that he died 
of a broken heart in consequence of having be<m so coiitemptuously treated at 
the preceding* election for Middlesex, in which he had offered himself a can¬ 
didate at the request of the Duke of Qrafton, but could n<4 obtidn a 
nomination from any one fireeholder, and waa afrud cvm to amioBta 
kimaalfi 
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Hief with pardcular attention. I have endeavoured, therefore, 
and not without success (os perhaps you may remember), to 
furnish it with such interesting and edifying intelligence as 
probably would not reach him through any other channel 
The services you have done the nation, your integrity in 
office, and signal hdelity to your approved good master, have 
been faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been 
entirely neglected. These letters, my Lord, are read in other 
countries and in other languages; and 1 think 1 may affirm, 
without vanity, that the gracious character of the best of 
princes is by this time not only perfectly known to his sub¬ 
jects, but tolerably well understood by the rest of Europe. 
In this respect, alone, I have the advantage of Air. White- 
head* ** . His plan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to 
manufacture his verses for the sole use of the hero who is 
supposed to be the subject of them; and, that his meaning 
may not be exported in foreign bottoms, sets all translation 
at defiance. 

Your Grace’s re-appointment to a seat in the cabinet was 
announced to the public by the ominous return of Lord Bute 
to this counntryf. When that noxious planet approaches 
England, he never foils to bring plague and pestilence along 
with him. The king already feels the maligimnt effect of 
your influence over his councils ; your former a. ministration 
made Mr. Wilkes an alderman of London and representative 
of Middlesex ; your next appearance in office is marked with 
his election to the shrievalty; in whatever measure you are 
concerned, you are not only disappointed of success, but always 
contrive to make the government of the best of princes 
contemptible in his own eyes and ridiculous to the whole 
world. Makivg all due allowance for the effect of the minis¬ 
ter’s declared interposition, Mr. Kobinson’s activity t, and Mr 

* Foct-laureate of the day. 

f Prom the continent, over a part of which he had been for eorae time 
travelling. 

$ Junius was charged l)y the writers of the day, as well as by a more 
recent opponent, with having "debased his pretensions to greatness by 
engaging unsucceMfully ta city polities.’* He, however, does not appc.ir ta 
have been the only unsuccessful politician who bad plunged into the mire sf 
London politics, as the following letter from that celebrated chnnicter. Jack 
Rrbinson, written during the election of sheriffs of London, will evinee;— 

** Mr. BobineoK presents bis compliments to Mr. Smith. Mb llarle7 
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Horne's new zeal in support of administration*, we still 
want the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for com¬ 
mitting the whole interest of government in the city to the 
conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon your faith¬ 
ful friend and emissary, Mr. Touchet, for I know the difficulties 
of his situation, and tliat a few lottery tickets are of use to 
his economy. There is a proverb concerning persons in the 
predicament of this gentleman, which, however, cannot be 
strictly applied to him ; they commence dupes andJinish knaves. 

tneetfl his ward publicly to day, to support Aldormen Flambe and Kirkman. 
The friends of government will be very active, and it is earnestly de- 
tired that you will exert yourself to the utmost of your power to support 
those aldermen. It is thought it will be very iidvantageuus to push the 
poll to day with as many friends os possible, therefore it is desired that 
you will pursue that conduct. Mr. Harley will be early in the city to¬ 
day, and to be heard of at his counting-house in Bridge Yard, Bucklersbury, 
and if you, or such person as you intrust in this matter, could see him to con¬ 
sult thereon, it miglit be benehci.'il to the cause. 

** Tuesday Morning, 25th of June, 1771, Btx o'clock. 

J. Robinson." 

“To Beiij. Smith, Ksq.” 

This letter, intended for Mr. Benjamin Smith, the partner of Mr. Aider- 
man Nash, of (lunnon Street, was, through the mistake of the messenger, 
delivered to Mr. Smith of Budge Row, who published it, together with 
an affidavit as to its verity, which had such an elTect on the election, that 
Mr. Bull, who at the time was fourth on the poll, was ultimately retunied ns 
one of the sheriffs of London, in conjunction with Mr. Wilkes, another of the 
candidates for that important office. 

Mr. Horne (the celebrated Horne Tooke of a later period), bad long 
senlously fought un the side of the staunchest Whigs, and was an active mem¬ 
ber of the society for the suptmrt of the Bill of Rights which had just dis¬ 
charged Wilkes’s debts. Alderman Oliver, who had also been as zealous an 
advocate on the same side, and had suftered liimself to be committed with 
the lord mayor to the Tower, in support of his principles, for some reason 
or other became at this time jealous of the popularity sf Wilkes, af!ected 
to rival him, and refused to serve in the office of sheriff if Wilkes were 
allowed to be his colleague. Horne joined with Townshend, and the 
society for the support of the Bill of Rights became divided into two 
grand parties. 

Wilkes united with Alderman Bull in proposing himself for the shrievalty, 
and in the contest that ensued between them with Oliver Kirkman, and 
Ftumbe, obtained a large majority both for himself and hit colleague, 
leaving Oliver, though support^ by all the efforts of Home, the lowest on 
the poll. 

It was in consequence of the conduct thus pursued by Home, and which 
was fatal to the popular cause, that Juuiua chose to repieient at bribed 
by the miaittry. 
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Now, Mr. Touchet’s character is uniform I am convinccj 
Uiat his sentiments never depended upon his circumstances, 
and that, in the must prosperous state of his fortune, he 
always the very man he is ut present; hut was there no otiicr 
person of rank and consequence in the city whom government 
could confide in but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you imnj;niio 
that the whole body of the disKcntejs*. that the wliole Whig 
interest of London would attend at a levee, and submit to the 
directions of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no WJiig 
magistrate in the city to whom the servants of George the 
Third could intrust the management of a business so very 
interesting to their master as the election of slierilfs ? Is there 
no room at St. James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? 
My Lord, I do not mean to question the sincerity of Mr. 
Hailey's attachment to his Majesty’s govenunent. Since the 
commencement of the present reign 1 have seen still greater 
contradictions reconciled. The principles of these worthy 
Jacobites are not so absurd as they have been represented: 
their ideas of divine right are not so much annexed to the 
person or family as to the political cliarocter of the sovereign. 
Had there ever been nn honest man among the Stuarts, his 
Majesty's present friends would have been Whigs upon prin¬ 
ciple. But the convensiou of the best of princ' s has removed 
Iheir scruples. They have forgiven him ll." sins of his 
Hanoverian ancestors, and wkiiowlcdge the hand of Provi<leiice 
in the descent of the crown upon the head of a true Stuart. 
In you, my Lord, they also behold, with a kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty, the natural representative of that 
illustrious family. The mode of your descent from Charles 
the Second is only a bar to your pretensions to the crown, niid 
no way inteiyupts the regularity of j'our succession to all the 
virtues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunate success of the Lev. Mr. Horne’s endea¬ 
vours in support of the ministerial nomination of BlierilTs, 
will, J fear, obstruct his preferment. Permit me to recom¬ 
mend him to your Grace’s protection; you will find him 
copiously gifted with those qualities of the heart which usually 
direct you in the choice of your friendships. He, too, was 

* The family of the Uaiiqra were eriginally diMonten, and the alUision if 
to tiiia hcL 
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Mr Wilkes’s friend, and as incapable as you are of the libeml 
resentment of a gentleman. No, my Lord, it was the solitoiy, 
vindictive malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of 
his friend, until he tliought they quickened into public life, 
and feasting with a rancorous rapture upon the sordid catar 
logue of his distresses*. Now let him go back to his cloister, 
—>the church is a proper retreat for him; in his principles 
he is already a bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me from my natural 
moderation. Let me return to your Grace. You are the 
pillow upon which I am determined to rest all my resentments. 
What idea can the best of sovereigns form to himself of his 
own government ? In what repute can he conceive that he 
stands with his people, when he sees, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that, whatever be the office, the suspicion of his 
favour is fatal to the candidate, and that wlien the party he 
wisliGS well to has the fairest prospect of success, if his myal 
inclination should unfortunately discovered, it drops like 
an acid, and turns the' election. This event, among others, 
may perhaps contribute to open bis Majesty’s eyes to his real 
honour and interest. In spite of all your Grace's ingenuity, 
he may at last perceive the inconvenience of selecting, with 
such a curious felicity, every villain in the nation to till the 
various departments of his government. Yet I should be 
Sony to confine him in the choice either of his footmen or his 
friends. 

JTJNIUS. 


LETTER LT. 

FROM THE REVEREED MR. ilORKE TO JlXTItrS. 

Sir, July 13,1771. 

Farck^ Comedy^ and Tragedy — Wilkes^ Foote^Rud Juniitt \— 
united at the same time against one poor parson, are fearful 

* See note to Letter 52, p. 365. 

i* In consequence of his defection from the Wkigi, Mr. Horne had lost 
his popularity ; upon which reverse Foote, the great mimic and fiirce writn^ 
ventured to caricature Home*s negligence of dress on the stage. While Air- 
Hurtle pretends to tremble beneath the eomie efforts of Foote and the fntya 
efforts Jciiins, he stiU wishes the worid to r^eid WUkee*s oppositioa tolm 
is a mere f*ir( 0 t. 
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tdds; the two former are only labouring in tkeir vocation, and 
may equally plead, in excuse, that their aim is a livelihood. 
1 admit the plea for the second —his is an honest calling, and 
my clothes \^ere lawful game; butl cannot so readily approve 
Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for making patriotism a trade, 
and a fraudulent trade. But what shall 1 say to Junius ? the 
grave, the solemn, the didiictic! iiidicule, indeed, h:is been 
ridiculously called the test of truth; hut surely to confess that 
you lose your natural moderation when mention is made of 
the man, does not promise much truth or justice when you 
speak of him yourself. 

You charge me with “ a new zeal in support of administra¬ 
tion,'’ and with '* endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of sheriffs.” The reputation which your talents 
have deservedly gained to the signature of Junius, draws from 
me a reply which I disdained to give to the anonymous lies of 
Mr. Wilkes. Y’ou make frequent use of the word gentleman, 
1 only call myself a man, and desire no other distinction; if 
you are either, you are bound to make good your charges, or 
to confess that you have done me a hasty injustice upon ni 
authority. 

I put the matter fairly to issue. I say, that so far from 
any new “ zeal in support of ad mi Tiist ration,” I »*m possessed 
with the utmost abhorrence of their measures . and that I 
have ever show-n myself, and am still ready, in any rational 
manner, to lay down all I have—my life—in opposition to 
those measures. I say, that 1 have not, and n(3ver have had, 
any communication or connection of qny kind, directly or 
indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial man, or any of 
their adherents; that I never have received, or solicited, or 
expected, or desired, or do now hope for, any reward of any 
sort, from any party or set of men in administration or opposi¬ 
tion ; I say, that I never used any ** endeavours in support of 
the ministerial nomination of sheriffs.” That I did not solicit 
any one liveryman for his vote for any one of the candidates, 
nor employ any other person to solicit; and that I did not 
write one single line or word in fa-* 3ur of Messrs. Pliimbe and 
Kirkman*, whom 1 understand to have been supported by tJie 
ministry. 

* Plumbe and Kirkmac were the real government candidates for the 
thrievalty. Oliver stood atone. Yet Joniui^ availing himeelf of this hut 
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Yoti are bound to refute what I here advance, or to lose 
your credit for veracity: you must produce facts; surmise and 
general abuse, in however elegant language, ought not to pass 
for proofs; you have every advantage, and I have every disad¬ 
vantage ; you are unknown, I give my name; all parties both 
in and out of administration have their reasons (which I ahull 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wishes against me; and 
the popular prejudice is as strongly in your favour as it is 
violent against tiie parson*. 

gentleman’s opposition to Wilkes, was shrewdly desirous of impressing on tie 
world nn idea that they bnJ all been supported by government with a view 
of throwing out Wilkes and his avowed colleague Bull. 

* This paragraph Mr. Home was accused of borrowing from Mr. Hugh 
Kelly, author of False Ddicacif, and several other dramatic pieces, as will 
ap(>ear from the following letter addressed to that gentleman 

For the Public Advertiser. 
lO TH£ nKV. MIL iioube. 

Sir, Julif 20th, 1771. 

Happening to oe at a distance from London, your letter to J unius did not 
iall into my hands till yesterday, when I confess 1 read it with equal 
astonishment and indignation; and, though it may be inconsistent with 
the generosity of an Englishman to strike the fallen., there is something 
so peculiarly unmanly in your conduct, that it is impossible to let you escape 
without some memorandums of your judgment when the case is, and when 
the case is not your own. 

Do you remember. Sir, Friday, April 30, 1771, when you harangued 
the freeholders for Middlesex for three tedious hours, at the assembly 
room at Mile End ; when you urged random accusations yourself against 
others, for their supposed connection with govenimeiit; when you par* 
ticularly attacked Mr. Kelly as the immediate champion of administration, 
and affirmed with great pathos that he was employed at the soldier's trial at 
Guildford to vindicate the wanton effusion of innocent blood 1 

I have no connection with Mr. Kelly, Sir, nor do I by any means 
profess myself of his political faith; but if fame says true, he has been 
no apostate to his principles; has betrayed no friendship; an^^l introduce him 
solely here, that the world may see how conformable the tenor of Mr. Home's 
conduct is to the candour of his professions. The following. Sir, is your 
speech relative to the Guildford affair: 

** It is necessary to give you an account of Maclean's trial, because the 
ludge forbad it Iwing taken down by any one, except it was ffovenmeni. 
It has never been published. A very false account of this trial has indeed 
been published by Mr. Kelly, who was paid and brought down to Guildford 
for that purpose, and who h^ lodgings taken for him there, uid who was 

familiarlY conversanC with a fientleinaii, whose name I shall not mention now^ 

Jest it sboidd seem to proceed from resentment in ine for an account Ibave to 

Mttle with him naxt week. HoweNct, one cwurostejwie l o«ght to tell yw, 

' ibis jpansJetwan wmt foremast a£ ika grvoA inrj. ' 
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Singulfir as my present situation is, it is neither painful, 
nor was it utiforesecn. He is not fit for public business >\l»o 
docs not, even nt his entrance, prepare hia ir.incl for siuh an 
event. Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private comiectiong 
1 have sacrificed upon the altar of the public; and the only 
return I receive, btjcause I will not concur to dupe and mislead 
a senseless multitude, is barely that they have not yet torn me 
in pieces ; that this has been the only return is my pride, and 
a source of morn real satisfaction than honours or [irosperily 
I can practise before I am old the lessons 1 learned in my 
youth, nor shall 1 ever forgat the words of my ancient 
monitor*, 

" ' Tla the liiBt koy-stono 

Thnt makoa tin* nrch : iho rent that ilu*re w«*ro |mii, 

Art* tiitlhiiiii: till tliat coiuvg to bind and bhut 
Then btands it a triumphal inaik ! thiai men 
tdiaerve the strength, the height, the why and when 
It was erected ; and still walking under, 

Meet some new matwr to look uji at and wonder 1” 

JOHN nORNB. 

" Mr. Kelly, in the address prefiaed to tiis play, wdiich yon and oilier 
advocates for the fn'fdom of the press so basely drove from the theatre, 
after Kiying some civil things relative to the chanicter which he had iieard of 
yonr disposition, and which your perlidy to that true friend of the con* 
stitution, Mr. Wilkes, has clearly proved you never inori ''d, thus expresses 
hims<*lf: 

‘ But though Mr. Kelly readily makes this concession in favour of Mr. 
Horne's private character, he must observe that the cunstitutioii of this 
country, for the purity of which Mr. Home is so strenuous nii advocate, does 
not allow the mere heli^ of any man to be positive evidence; nor com¬ 
pliment his simple conjeelurp with the force of a* /act. Fur this reason Mr. 
Horne should be extremely cautious how he asserts anything to the 
prejudice of another's reputation. Hearsay authority is not enough for this 
purpose; he skould know of his own knowledge what he asserts upon his 
own word; and be certain in his jproo/ where he is peremptory in hit 
acensatioH,' 

** Honestly, now, Mr. Horne, had you not this paragraph either in your 
bead, or your heart, at the time you were writing the following puisage 
to Junius 1 

* You are bound to rt/ute,’ &c. 

To this letter Mr. Homo did not return any answer. 

* B. Jonson, of whose writings Mr. Home Tooke was remarkably fnmL 
The Sad Shepherd of th.it author is called his favourite poem in the “ Div(.-«> 
tiona of Parley The present quotation is from his \3n4«woofii% •. wk Vh 

e^tle to Sir Edward Sackville, now Earl of Dorset. EoWo, n, 

ofis. ’ ■ V* 
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LETTER LII. 

TO THE BEVEBEKO MB. HOBNE. 


Sir, July 24,1771. 

I CANNOT ilcscend to an altercation with you in the new» 
papers. But since I have attacked your character, and you 
comf)1uin of injustice, I think you have some right to an 
explanation. You defy me to prove that you ever solicited a 
vote, or wrote a word in support of the ministerial aldermen. 
Sir, I did never suspect you of such gross folly. It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Home to have solicited votes, 
and very difficult to have written for the newspapers in 
defence of that cause, without being detected and brought to 
shame. Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concerning 
you, or to know more of your conduct than you yourself have 
thought proper to communicate to the public. It is from 
your own letters I conclude that you have sold yourself to 
the ministry*; or, if that charge is too severe, and supposing 
it possible* to be deceived by appearances so very strongly 
against you, what are your friends to say in yonr defence ? 
Must they not confess that, to gratify your personal hatred of 
Mr. Wilkes, you socrijiced, as far as depended upon yo\ir 
interest and abilities, the cause of the countiy ? I can make 
allowance for the violence of the passions, and, if ever 1 
should be convinced that you had no motive but to destroy 
Wilkes, I shall then be ready to do justice to your character, 
and to declare to the world, that I despise you somewhat less 
than 1 do at present. But, as a public man, I must for ever 
condemn you. You cannot but know, nay, you d^ not pre¬ 
tend to be ignorant, that the highest giatification of which 

the most detestable-in this nation is capable would 

have been the defeat of Wilkes. Iknow that man much 
better than any of you. Nature intended him only for a 
good-humoured fool. A systematical education, with long 
practice, has made him a consummate hypocrite. Yet this 
man, to say nothing of his worthy ministers, you have most 
assiduously laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was 

* The letter! written by Mr. Home in the dispute with Mr. Wilkea 8 m 
tile sidisequent note ee well m me appended to Private Iietter, No, 8& 
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not necessaiy you should solicit votes for his opponents. 
We incline the balance as effectually by lessening tlie weight 
in one scale as by increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though I am far 
from thinking meanly of your abilities) convinces me, that 
you either want judgment extremely, or that you are blinded 
by your resentment. You ought to have foreseen that the 
cnarges you urged against Wilkes could never do him any 
mischief. After all, when we expected discoveries highly 
interesting to the community, what a pitiful detail did it 
end in! Some old clothes—a Welch pony—a French foot¬ 
man, and a hamper of claretIndeed, Mr. Plorrie, the 

* The facts here alliidrd to were as follow :—The Inte Mr. Tooke, 
then Mr. Home, while travelling on the continent was introduced to Mr. 
Wilkes, at that time resident in raris, which led to a suhseqiieni intiinacy, 
and apparently warm friendship. Mr. ilorne, on leaving that gay metro¬ 
polis, left behind him, in the care of Mr. Wilkes, several suits of clothes of 
the most fashionable Paritiian manufacture, being ill adapted to the clerical 
profession, as well as ill ciilciilat^'d to please the taste or suit the man¬ 
ners of the people of this country. In a political quarrel which occurred 
between these gentlemen, shortly previous to the date of this letter, and 
which was the subject of a long and ncriinoiiious altercation in the PMve 
Advtrtutr, Mr. Horne accused Mr. Wilkes with having, in the niidst of his 
iistress, pawned the clothes intrusted to his custody; with conimissioiiing 
Mr. Horne's brother-in-law to purchase a pony which he n> "'‘r paid for; with 
drinking claret while detained in the King’s Bench prison , with eiideavonr< 
ing to make his brother chamberlain of London; and will, retaining in his 
•ervice six domestics, three of whom were French. As these, with several 
other charges, were detailed to the public by Mr. Home in thirteen or four¬ 
teen very long letters, the editor will not here transcribe them, but content 
himself with inserting several detactied parts of Mf. Wilkes's defence agunst 
these accusations, as they cont>iin some curious facts, and are illustrative of 
the subject more particularly adverted to in the text by the author. 

• For (Ac PuMic Adveriiaer, 

TO THE BXV. MR. TlORNE. 

Sir, Prince's Court, Saturday, May 18. 

Tour jfrjrf letter of May 14, told me that you “ blamed my public conduct^* 
•ad ** would not open any account with me on the score of private character.** 
A third letter is this day addressed to me. Not a word hitherto *' of my 
public conduct,” but many fiilse and malignant attacks abrmt Mr. Wild- 
man, yonr brother-in-law, who formerly kept the Bedford Head, in South- 
umpton Street, Oovent G^en, and your old eloUu-s. The public will impute 
the impertinence of such a dispute to its author, and pardon my calling their 
fttention for a few moments to scenes of so trifling a nature, b^use it is in 
fustification of an innocent man. 

When you left Paris in May 1767, you desired me to take eere ol 
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publio should, aud will, forgive him his ciaret and his foot* 
men, and even the ambition of making his brother chamber* 
lain of London, os long as ho stands forth against a ministry 


jrour old clothes, for you meant to return in a few months, and they could be 
of no use to you in England. The morning of your depaituie you lent oe 
the following letter: 

** Dear Sir, 

According to your permission I leave with you 
1 suit of scarlet and gold 1 , , 

1 suit of white and siher j ® 

1 stut of blue ami silver-caniblet. 

1 suit of flowered silk. 

1 suit of black silk. 

And 1 black velvet surtout. 

" If you have any fellow-feeling you cannot but be kind to them ,* since they 
too, as well as yourself, ore outlawed in England ; and on the same account 
—their superior worth. 

“ I am. Dear Sir, 

“Your very Affectionate, 

" Humble Servant, 

« Paris, JlTay 25, 1767." " Joun Uornk." 

This letter I returned to you at the King's Bench, and at the bottom of it 
the following niemonindnni in iny own hand-writing: Nov. 21, 1767, sent 
to Mr. PancTiaud’s in the Kue St Sauveur." I left Paris Nov. 22, 1767, 
and therefore thought it proper the day before to send your clothes wkete I 
was sure they would be perfectly safe, to Mr. Panchaud's, the great Eng* 
lish banker’s. Thc>y remained in my house, Rue dcs Saint Peres, only from 
May till the November following, nor was any demand, or request, made to 
me about them by Mr. Wildman, or any one else. You are forced to own " 1 
have received a letter within the last three month.s from Mr. Panchaud, in* 
forming me that they {the clothes) have long been in bis possession." Examine 
the banker’s books. You will And the date is Nov. 21, 1767. You say, 
** for my own part I never made the least inqmry after my clothes.’ I aup* 
pose for the plainest reason in the world. You knew where they were, 
and that they could be no part of a clergyman’s dress Ri England, but 
that you were sure of so rick a wardrobe on your next tour to Prance or 
Italy, ns Paris would probably be your route. This is all I know of the 
vettimetUa preliosa of Sutrapelus. I hope. Sir, the potting them on 
will not have the same effect on you as they formerly bad on his ac* 
quaintance. 

Cum putekrie tanieia anrnet nova eonsilia at spot; 

Dormiet in Incem; scorto postpone! honestom 

Officium; nwBtmos alienoe pascet. 

Tour cbaige abont ynur brotber-indaw, Mr. Wildman, is equally imjott. 
When I was in England, in October, 1766,1 lodged at Mr. Wildman’s house 
tai Aigyle Buildings, on hfs own most pressing invitation. I had long knowa 
bitj, and for several years belonged to a club which met once a we^ at the 
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•nd parliament who are doing everything they can to enslave 
the country, and ns long as he is a thorn in tlie king's side. 
You will not suspect me of setting up Wilkes for a perfect cha- 

Bi'dford Ht*ad. Mr. Wildmnii desired to be considered at this time as the 
warm partisan of Mr. Wilkes. He begf^ed tliat he might be useful as far os 
he could to me and my friends. I asked him to buy a little Welch horse for 
a Indy in France, to whom I was desirous of paying a compiimout. 1 fixed 
the price, and insisted on paying him at that very titne, which 1 did. About 
a year afterwards Mr. Wildinan fulfilled my commission, purchased me ii 
Welch pony, and sent it to Calais. This was the single transaction of 
my own with your brother-in-law at that time. 1 gu\e him two or three 
trifling commissions from Monsieur Haiiit Foy for arrack, &c., which were 
to be hirwarded to Pariii. I bidicve they were sent, but they never passiul 
through my hands, nor do 1 know whether Mr. Wildmiin has 3 et bi'en {>aid 
for those trifles, the whole of which amounted onl}^, us be told me, to about 
thirty pounds. 

Your endeavours to create a coolness between Mr. Cotes and me are 
clearly seim tbroiigh, and will prove inefFectual. You made ilo* same 
attempt on the late Mr. Kterne and me with the same success. In yoiu letter 
to me at Paris, dated Jan. 3, 1766, you say, ** 1 passed a week with iSteriio 
at Lyons, and am to meet him again at Sienna in the sumim'i. For;!ive my 
quest un, ond do not answer it if it is importiiiriit. Is there nns cause 
of > oldness between you and Sterne; ho speaks very handsomely of you, 
when it is absolutely necessary to speak at all; but not with that irarnitk 
and cnt/iumum that I expect from every one that knows you. Ho not let 
me cause a coldness betw(>en you if there is none. 1 am s**. -Jble uiy qucetion 
it at lea.^ impnident, and my jealousy blameable.” 

In your second letter you say, the nature of our tnterru n ‘te, for it cannot 
be called a connection," and afterwards, ** in my return from Italy to Eng* 
land in the year 1767, 1 saw reasons sufficient uevir more to ti'UHl you with 
a single line ; '* and in your third letter you pretend that you had even in 
1767, " infinite contempt for the very name of Wilkes.'* However, on 
the 17th of last May, you write me another letter on iny going to Fulham, 
while my house here was rejiairing, to recommend six tradesmen Ui me, to 
tell me how vtost sincerely you were mine, &c. You add, ** 1 could not for* 
bear show'ing \fiy friendship to you by letting you know i our friends." You 
will find, Sit;, that it requires more memory os well as wit than bills to one 
man's share, to support a long chain of falsehoods. You are lost and be* 
wildered in the intricacies of ern>r. The jiath of truth you w'ould find more 
easy and honoumble. 

You assert *' I found that all the private letters of your friends were regn* 
ktrly p.'isted in a liook, and read over indiscriminslely, not only to your 
friends and acquaintance, but to every visitor.” 1 glory, Sir, in having four 
large volumes of manuscript letters, nany of them written by the first men of 
this age. 1 esteem them my most valuable possession. Why is the pleasute 
of an elegant and instructive epiatle to perish with the hour it is received 1 
To the care and attention of Cicero's friends in preserving that great 
.Hiomaii'f letters we owe the best history uf Home for a most tnterestii| 
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- racter. The question to the public is, inhere shall m find a 
man who, with purer priuciples, will go the lengths and run 

period of about fortjr yeara. You mistake when you talk of all the private 
Uttere of your fritndu My care has extended only to letters of piirticular 
friends on particular occasions, or to letters of business, taste, or litentture. 
The originals of such 1 have preserved ; never any copies of my own letters, 
unless when I wrote to a secretary of state, to a Talbot, a Martin, or a Home. 
When you add, *‘that they are read over indiscriminately, not only to your 
friends and acquaintance, but to every visitor,” you knowingly advance a 
falsehood. So much of your time has passed with me that you are sen* 
sible very few of niy friends have ever heard of the volumes 1 mentioned. 
The preservation of a letter is surely a compliment to the writer. But, 
although 1 approve the preservation in general, I highly disapprove the pub* 
Mention of any private letters. However, there are cases which justly call 
them forth to light. Mr. Onslow’s first letter was after great importunity 
from you printed by me, to justify what you had said at Epsom. The 
second you printed, without my consent, from a copy I suliered you 
to take. 

The pamphlet you mention has not yet been published. I have now before 
me the copy, corrected with your own hand, which you gave me at Paris. 
The following passage 1 am sure you will read at this time with particular 
satisfaction, and 1 reserve it for you, pour la bonne bouche. 

Wc have seen, by Mr. Wilkes*s treatment, that no man who is not, and 
who has not always been, absolutely perfect himself, must dare to arraign the 
measures of a minister. 

It is not sufficient that he pay an inviolable regard to the laws; 
that he be a man of the strictest and most unimpeached honour; that he be 
endowed with superior abilities and qualifications; that he be blessed with a 
benevolent, generous, noble, free soul; that he be inflexible, incorruptible, 
and brave; that he prefer infinitely the public welfare to his own interest, 
peace, and Kifety; that his life be ever in his hand, ready to be laid down 
cheerfully for the liberty of his country; and that he be dauntless and nik> 
wearied in her service. All this avails him nothing. 

** If it can be proved (though by the base means of treachery and 
that in some unguarded, wanton hour, he has uttered an indecent word or 
penned a loose expression—away with such a fellow from the earth—it is not 

fit that he should live.” «. 

• • « • • « 

After a variety of accusations of mrivaie crlmesi, you effect to cover the 
whole with the veil of hypocrisym You say, ** I have mentioned these ar» 
cumstances not as any charges against yon, though no doubt they will 
operate as such.” Had your turn. Sir, been to divinity, in the subtleties ol 
the schools you would have outshone Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus, in 
treachery even the priest Malagrida. 

You have in your late letters to me accused me of almost every crime, 
«kf which the most diabolical heart is capable. When you wrote the letters 
to Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, I had only one ertnte, of which I owri I 
frave not repented. ** Mr. WHMt crime is well known tt have been hk 
en^i^S exposing the measures of Lord Bute* 
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the hazards that he has done ? the season calls for such a 
Rian, and he ought to he supported. What would have been 

'^The two Humes, Johnson, Murphy, Balph, Smollett, Shebbc.ire, &e., 
Ac., all authors pensioned, or promised, had been let loose on him in vain, 
'ihe lord steward of his Majesty's housi'hold (who has continued 

in that post through every revolution of ministry), and the treasurer to 
the Princess Dowager of ^l^ales (who togetlicr with tlint office has a pension 
fi>r himself and a reversion for ins son), had separately endeavoured to com* 
mit a murder on his body, with as littln success as otlwrs had attempted hU 
repntatiien ; for they found him turn Marte tjuam Mcrcuno. 

** The intended asikissination of him by Forbes and Dun bad miscarried. 

”The secretaries of state had seised bis papers, and confined his per* 
son to close iuiprisonnient. They had tritlcd with and eluded the Habeas 
Corpus. But Mill he rose superior to them all, and hf^filed atone the insatu 
able malice of all persceutors ; for though they had in a manner ruined 
his private fortunes, his public character lemaincd entire. They had spilt 
bis blood indeed ; but they hud nut taken his life, and with il btill were left 

‘ The unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy tiame.' 

It remained then to make one general attack upon him at onco of every 

S ower of the suite, each in its separate capacity. The reverend name of 
lajesty itself was misapplied to this business. The House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and the Court of King’s Bench, through the little agency 
of Carrington, Kidgell, Curry, Webb, Faden, Sandwich, make one general 
assault." 

As you mentioned a promise yon had obtained of being o- of the ehap’ 
lains to his Afajestt/, 1 shall conclude my present extracts wst'.i tlie following 
passage which will show how peculiarly fitted you are to be a dvmestie 
dtaplain to our present sovereign. 

“ Sheridan is at Blois bg order of his Majesty, and with a pension, invent¬ 
ing a method to give the proper pronunciation of the English langwige to 
stiangers, by means of sounds burrowed from thetr own. And he begins 
with the French. 

** I remember a few years ago when an attempt was made to prove Lord 
Qarborough an idiot. The c'luisel on both sides produced the same instance; 
one of his wit, the%ther of his folly. His servants were puxsled onco to un¬ 
pack a birge box, and his lordship advised them to do with it as they did 
with oysters—put it in the fire, and it would gape. 

TUs commission of Sheridan appear^ to me equally equivocal. And 
•hould a similar statute be at any time attempted ugainet his Majesty, they 
who do not know him may be apt to suspect that he employed Sheridan in 
this manner, not so much for the sake of foreigners as of his own subjects, 
and had permitted him to amuse himself abroad, to prevent his spoiling our 
ju’onuBciation at home.” 

e • s e • • 

Am 1 to ansT*er your impertinence about claret and French servants 1 It 
^all be in one word. 1 Vsave not purchased a bottle of ebret three I 
Vsft the King^s jbneh. Only two French terrantt ore in n j family At 
▼CHo I. B B 
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the triumph of that odious hypocrite and his minions, if 
Wilkes had been defeated! It was not your fault, reverend 
Sir, that he did not ei^joy it completely. But now, I promise 

old woman who has manj yeara attended my daughter, and a footman, whom 
1 esteem, as 1 have often told you, not as a Frenchman, but for hia ringuiar 
fidelity to an Englishman during a courae of aeveral years when I had the 
honour of being exiled. 1 have reason to believe that from hence originated 
your hatred to him. 

*»•••• 

You assert though I knew not the person of any one man in opposition, 
I quitted all my friends and connections when I joined the public cause; 
and with my eyes open, exchanged case and fair frme for labour and re* 
pru.)ch." I desire to know what one friend, and what single connection you 
ha VO quitted fur the public cause. Your fair fame at Eaton and Gam* 
bridge survived a very short time yonr abode at either of these places. Will 
yim call nit Italian gentleman now in town, your confident during your 
wlinle residence at Ocnoa, to testify the morality of your conduct in Italy t 
But I will not write the life of Jonathan Wild, tior of Orator Henley. 

You declare “ minutmal and court favour I know I can never have, and 
for jiablic favour I will never be a candidate. 1 chose to tell them that, as 
far as it a^ects myself, I laugh at the displeasure of hutli." You well 
know that no minister will ever dare openly to give you any mark of court 
favour, at lea t in the church; many secret favours you may, you do expect, 
and some I believe actually receive. The public you have abandoned in 
despair, after an assiducus courtship of near four years, but remember. 
Sir, when you say, that you laugh at their displeasure, the force of truth 
h.is extorted even from Lord MansHeld the following declaration t **The people 
are almost always in the right. The great may sometimes be in the wrongs 
hut the body of the people are always in the right.’* 

• ••••• 

In your first letter you declare ** it is necessary to give a short history of 
the commencement, progress, and conclusion of the intercourse between us.” 
In your second you sny ** The nature of our intercourse (for it cannot be called 
a conueccion), will best appear from the situation of each of us at its coin* 
menement" Your situation shall be explained by yourself from the words 
of the first letter you ever wrote to me. 

Yon are entering into a correspondence with a parson, and I am a little 
apprehensive lest that title should disgust you ; but give me leave to asaum 
you I am not ordained a hypocrite. 

It is true I have suffered the infectious hand of a bishop to be waved 
n\er me, whose imposition, like the sop given to Judas, is only a signal tor 
the devil to enter. It is true that usually at that touch—>fugiunt pndor, 
verumque, fide^que. In quorum sobeunt locum fraudes, dolique, rasidi«qne, 
&c., &c., but I hope I have escaped the contagion: and if I have not, if you 
should ut any time discover the blaoe spot under the tongue, assist ms 
idiidly to conquer the prejudices of education and profession.” 

I am, Efir, die.. 

Jobs Wiucm 
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you, you have so little power to do mischief, that I much 
question whether the ministi-y will adhere to the promises 
they have made you. It will "be in vain to say that / am a 
partisan of Mr. Wilkes, or jiei*soiialIy your enemy. You will 
convince no man, for you do not l^elieve it yourself. Yet, 
I confess, I am a little ofTeiided at the low rate at which you 
seem to value my understanding. I heg, Mr. Horne, you will 
hereafter believe that I measure the integrity of men by their 
conduct, not by their professions. Such tales may emtertaiu 
Mr. Oliver or your griindinother, but, trust me, they are 
thrown away upon Junius. 

You say you are a wan. AVas it generous, was it manly, 
repeatedly to introduce into a new.spaper the name of a young 
lady*, with whom you must heret(»fore have lived on torins 
of politeness and good humour? But 1 have done w'ith you. 
In my opinion your credit is irrecoverably ruined. Mr. 
Townshend, I think, is nearly in the sumo predicaraetJt. 
Poor Oliver has been sliamofiiPy duped by j'ou. You have 
made him sacrifice all the honour he got by his imprison¬ 
ment. As for Mr. Sawbridgef, whose cJiuractcr 1 really 
respect, I am astonished he does not see through your dupli¬ 
city. Never was so base a design so poorly conducted. 
This letter, you see, is not intended f(»r the p‘lilic; but if 
you think it will do you any services, you are a;, liberty to 
publish it. 

JUNIUSJ. 

* Homo had taken liberties with the name of Uiss Wilkes in his public 
letters in some of the newspapers—and liberties which no misconduct of hers 
had entitled him to take. 

t Townshend and hiawbridge had been persuaded by Home’ to unite in sup¬ 
porting Oliver agilliist Wilkes ; and both, in consequence hereof, forfeited 
much of their popularity from this monumt, and were accused of gross want 
of understanding, and by some of tergiversation. 

} This letter was trausiuitted privately by tbe printt'r to Mr. Home, by 
Junius's request. Mr. Horne returned it to the printer with directions to 
puhliah it.-^UHifS. 

The reason for such private transmission was, that it was not Junius’s wish 
to increase those divisions which Home and Oliver had so unwisely pro¬ 
voked in the Bill of llights Society by an open contest between hiinoelf and 
any me of ito inembers. 


u s H 
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LETTER LIII. 

FltOM TriK REVERESJ) MB. IIOUNB TO JUNIUS. 

Sir, July 31, 1771. 

You have disappointed me. When I told you that burinisi 
and general abuse, in however elegant language, ought not 
to pass for proofs, I evidently hinted at tlio reply which i 
expected; l»ut you have droyiped your usual elegance, and 
BPem willing to try what will he the eilect of surmise and 
general abuse in very coarse language. Your answer to my 
letter (wdiich, I hope, was cool and temperate and modest), 
has convinced me that my idea of a wan is superiiir to yoin's 
of a ffentlf'wan. Of your former letters 1 have alwsiys said 
materiem superahat ojms: I do not think so of the present; 
the principhis are more detestable than the cxprc.ssions are 
meuti and illiberal. 1 am contented that all those wlioadop" 
the one should for ever load me with the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of the public, to which I 
liave ever directed myself. 1 believe they have it; though 
J am sometimes half inclined to suspect that Mr. Wilkns 
has formed n truer judgment of inaukiud than 1 l\a\c. 
However, of this i am sure, that there is nothing else upon 
which to place a steady reliance. Trick and low cunning- 
and addressing their prejudices and passions, may be the 
fittest means to cany a particular point; hut if they have 
not common sense, there is no prospect of gaining for them 
any real permanent good. The same passions which have 
been artfully used by an honest man for their advaiii^ige, 
may be more artfully employed by a dishonest man for iheir 
destruction. 1 desire them to apply their common sense to 
this letter of Junius, not for ray sake, but their own; it 
concerns them most nearly, for the principles it contains load 
to disgrace and ruin, and are inconsistent with every notion of 
civil society. 

The charges which Junius hns brought against me are 
made ridiculous by his own inconsistency and se1f-contradic> 
tion. He charges me positively with “anew zeal in support 
of administrationand with “ endeavours in support of the 
ministerial nomination of sheritfs." And he aaeigns two 
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incousisleut motives for my conduct; cither that I have 
•* aold myself to tlie ministry,” or am instigated '* by the 
solitary vindictive malice of a monkeither that I am influ¬ 
enced by a sordid desire of ffain, or am hurried on by “ per* 
sonal hatred and blinded hy 7'eftentment," In his letter to 
(lie Duke of Grafton he supjioses nio actuated by both; in 
bis letter to me he at first doubts which of the two, whether 
iiiterest or revenge is my motive; however, at last he deter¬ 
mines for the former, and again positively asserts that “ the 
ministry have made me promisesyet lie produces no in- 
‘-tauce of corruption, nor pretends to have any intelligence 
■f a ministerial couneetkn: ho mentions no cause of per¬ 
sonal haired to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reason for my resentment 
vi- revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes himself over hinted any, 

I hough r«?peatedly p’essed*. When Junius is called upon to 

* In one of tihe letters aJdrcHsed to Mr. Wilkes by Mr. Uorne, during the 

'ercatiun spoken of in the * '^coding note^, the latter thus explains liiiuself 

.itii reflpec*. to his support oi e former, aa well as to the motives wliicb in- 
i ;ccd him to withdraw it. I., this extract Mr. Horne also gives n general 
.lud able outline of his political opinions, from which he does not appear to 

• e materiidly varied t<) the day of his death. I was your friend only for 
\:w sake of the puhlic cause ; that reason does in certain matters remain ; ae 
far as it reiunins, so tar I am still your friend, and then’l^co, I said in my 
first letter, * the public should know how far they oiufltt, o >0 how fur they 
ou'/IU not to support you.’ To bring to punishiniuit the great delinrjuents 
who have corrupted the parliament atid the seats of justice ; who have cn< 
conraged, pardoned, and rewarded murder ; to heal the breaches mode in the 
constitution, and by salutary provisions to prevent them for the future ; to 
tVplaco once more, not the admin!sti at!on and executitm, for which they an 
▼ery unfit, but the diecka of government realLy nn the hands of the go- 
'“'••Tied. 

' For these purposes, if it were possible to suppose that the great enemy 
of mankind coiiU be rendered instruineiiud to their happiness, so far the 
•Tcvil liimself should be supported by the people; for a human instru- 
m nt they should go farther, he should not only be supported but thanked 
iiiij rewarded for the good which, perhaps, he did not intend, as an en* 
i:!><iT.)gement to others to follow his example. But if the foul fiend, having 
g;nncd their supfiort, should endeavour to delude the weaker part, and entice 
them to an idolatrous worship of himself, by persuading them that what he 
suggested was then voice, and their voice the voice of (Jod; if be should 
attempt to obstruct everything that leads to their security and happiness, 
and to promote every wickedoess that tends only to his own emolument; if 
when the cause—the cause—reverberates on their ears, he should divert 
them from the original sound, and direct them towards the opposite unfattln 
ful echo; if confusion should be all his dm, and mischief his sole enjoyment, 
would not he act the part of a faithful monitor to the people who should 
save them from, their snares by rsminding them of the true object of theii 
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justify his accusation, he answers “ he cannot descend to an 
altercation with me in the newspapers/* Junius, who fijnstn 
only in the newspapers, who acknowledges ** he has attacked 
my character" there, and “ thinks 1 have some right to an 
eaejdanatioH r yet this Junius **canuot descend to an alterca¬ 
tion in the ncwsjxipers !" and because he cannot descend to 
an altercation with me in the newspapers, he sends a letter of 
abuse by the printer, which he finishes by telling me “ I am 
at liberty to publish it,” This, to be sure, is a most excellent 
method to avoid an altercation in the newspapers! 

The proofs of his positive charges are as extraordinary. 
“ He does not pretend to any intelligence concerning me, or 

constitutional worship, expressed in those words of holy writ (for to me it is 
so) Rex, Lex loquent; Lex, Rex viutus. This is—the cause—the cause. To 
make this union indissoluble is the only cause I acknowledge. As far as the 
support of Mr. Wilkes tends to this point I am as warm ns the warmest. 
But all the lines of your projects are drawn townrds a diiTcrent centre—your¬ 
self ; and if with a good intention I have been diligent to gain you powers 
which may be perverted to mischief, I am bound to be doubly diligent to 
prevent their being so employed. 

The diligence I have usi'd for two years past, and the success I have had 
in defeating all yonr shameful schemes, is the true cause of the dissension be¬ 
tween us. 1 have never had any private pique or quarrel with you. It was 
your policy in panigraphs and anonymous letters to pretend it, but you cainiot 
mention any private cause of pique or quarrel. 

“ To prevent the mischief of division to a popular opposition, those who 
saw both your bad intentions and your actions were silent; and whilst they 
defeated all your projects, they were cautious to conceal your defects. They 
studied so much the more to satisfy your voracious prodigality, and thought, 
ns I should have done if a minister, that if feeding it would keep you from 
mischief, n few thousands would be well employed by the public for that 
purpose. But I can never, merely for the sake of strengthening opposi¬ 
tion, join in those actions which would prevent all the gqod ei&cts to be 
hoped for from opposition, and for the sake of which alone any opposi- 
fion to government can ^ jnstifinble. Such a practice would very well 
suit those who wish a change of ministers. For my part I wish no such 
thing; bad as the present are, I am afnud the next will not be better, though 
I am sure they cannot be worse, I care not under whose administration good 
comes. But the people must owe it to themselves, nor ought they to receive 
the restoration of their rights ns a fovour from any set of men, minister, or 
king. The moment they accept it as a grant, a favour, an act of grace, the 
people have not the prospect cf a right left. They will iiom that time be¬ 
come like the mere possessors of an estate without a title, and of which they 
nay be dispossessed at pleasure. If the people are not powerful enough to make 
a bud administration or a bad king do them jusUce, they will not often have 
a good one. Would to God the time were come, which I am afraid is veiy 
distant beyond the period of my Ufa, when an honest uifin conM not tit is 
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to know more of my conduct than 1 myself have thought 
proper to communicate to the public." He does tiot suspect 
me of such gross folly as to have solicited votes, or to have 
written anonymously in the newspapers; because it is impos¬ 
sible to do either of these without being detected and 
brought to shame. Junius says this! Who yet imagines that 
he has himself written two years under that signature (and 
more under others) without being detected!—his warmest 
admirers vill not hereafter add, without iMurig brought to 
shame. But though he did never suspect me of such gross 
folly as to run the Jiazard of being detccti^l and brought to 
shame by anonymous wTitiug, he insists that 1 have been 


opposition ! I declare I should rejoice to find the patronage of a minister in 
the Binuliest degree my honour and interest. I never have pretended to any 
more than to prefer the former to the latter. Hut it is not upon me alone 
that you have poured forth 3 'our nbuse, but upon eiery ninn of honour who 
has deserved well of the public. And if you were permitted to proceed with* 
nut interruption, there would shortly not be found one honest man who would 
not shudder to deserve well of the people. 

** The true reason of our dissension being made public is, that you could 
not get on a step without it; and you trust that the popularity of your name, 
and your diligence in paragraphing the papers, will outweigh with the pco|>le 
the most essential services of others; and that yuM shall get rid of all control 
by taking away from those who mean well the ronfidence the people. If 
you can once get them affronted by the public whoni tlu , have faithfully 
served, you flatter yourself that disgust will make them n lire from a scene 
W'here such a man as you are, covered with infamy like ytuirs, has the dis> 
nosiil of honour and disgrace, and the characters of honest men at his mercy. 

‘'JoiiK Hornu.” 

To the second paragraph of this extract Mr. lyilkes makes the following 
attempt at a reply :— 

I thank you for the entertainment of your sixth letter. The idea of an 
unfaithful echo, although not quite new and original, is perfectly amusing ; 
but, like Bayelt 3'oti love to elevate and surprise. I wish you would give 
the list of echoes of this kind, which you have heard in your travels through 
France and Italy. I have read of only one such in a neighbouring kingdom. 
If you ask. How do yout it answers, Pretty weH / thank you. The sound 
of your unfaithful echo can only be parallel^ by Jack Home's silence wifli 
a stilly sound, in the tragedy of Douglas. 

* The torrent rushing o'er its pebbly banks. 

Infuses silence with a stilly sound.' 

** I have beard of the babbling, the mimic, the shrill echo. The discovery 
e€ fUL unfidthful echo was reserved for Mr. Horne. Really, Sir, 1 should 
lutve thought, notwithstanding all your rage, you might lave suffered an edit 
to be flsithfid. 1 did not expect novelty 3? variety, mutt less infidelity fraus 
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fi:iii1tyof*a much grosser folly—of incurring the certainty of 
sbame and detection by writings signed with my name! 
But this is a small Hight for the towering Junius. ** He is 
FAR from tliinking meanly of my abilities/’ though he is 
‘convinced that 1 want judgment extremely," and can, 
“ really respect Mr. Sawbridge’s character," though he de¬ 
clares* him to he so poor a creature as not to be able to 
“ see through the basest design conducted in the poorest 
manner!" And this most base design is conducted in tho 
poorest manner by a man whom he does not suspect of gross 
folly, and of w'hoso abilities he is far from thinking meanly! 

Should we ask Junius to reconcile these contradictions and 
explain this nonsense, the answer is ready; “he cannot 
desi'end to an altercation in the newspapem." lie feels no 
reluctance to attack tlie character of any man—the throne is 
not too high nor the cottage too low—his mighty malice can 
grasp both extremes—ho hints not his accusations as opinion, 
conjecture, or inference, but delivers them as posilice asser¬ 
tions. Do the accused complain of injustice ? He acknow¬ 
ledges they hsive some sort of right to an explanation ; 
hut if they ask for jrroofs and facts, he begs to be excused; 
ind though he is nowhere else to be encountered, “he can- 
jot descend to an altercation in the newspapers " 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think “ the liberal resent 
ment of a gentleman" —this skulking assassination he may 
Dali courage. In all things, as in this, 1 hope wc differ. 

“ I thoD^rht thnt fortitude had been a meitn 
‘Twixt fear and nuhness; not a lust obscene. 

Or appetite of offending; but a skill 
And nice discernment between good and ill. 

• I beg leave to introduce Mr. Horne to the character of thS Doutde Ttmlcr. 
I thought they had been better acquainted.—“ Another very wrong objeo 
lion has been made by some, who have not taken leisure to distinguish the 
characters. The hero of the play (meaning Mell^ont) is a gull, and made a 
fool, and cheated. Is every man a gull and a fool that is deceived 1 At that 
Rite I am afraid the two cImscs of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves 
themselves be at a loss to justify their title. But if ui open, honest-hearted 
man, who has an entire confidence in one whom he takes to be bb fiiend, 
and who (to confirm him in hb opinion) in all apfiearance and upon several 
trials has been so; if this man be deceived by the treachery of the other, 
must he of necessity commence fool immediately, only because the other has 
iwuved a villain 1"— Yes, Ba 3'8 parsmi Iforne. No, says Congreve, and ha^ ] 
think, is allowed to have known sometbing of human nature.—Juxiuj. 
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H«r ends are boneety and public good. 

And without these ehe is not understood.”* 

Of two things, however, he has condv.socn<led to give proof. 
He very properly prodnoes a younff lady, to prove that I am 
not a man ; and a good old a oman^ iny grand mother, to 
prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul ! she read her Bible 
far otherwise than Junius! she often found there that the 
Bins of the fathers had been visited on the children; and 
therefore was enutious that herself and her immediate da* 
aceudunts should leave no reproach on her post.orily; and 
ihey left none. How little could she foresee this reverse of 
Junius, who visits my political sins u[ton my grandmother! 
I do not charge this to the score.of malice in i»ini,—it pro¬ 
ceeded entirely from his prop<msity to hlunder, —that whilst 
he was reproaching me for introducing in tho most harmless 
manner the name of one female, he might himself, at the 
same instant, introduce two. 

I am represented alternately, ns it suits Junius’s purpose, 
under the opposite characters of a gloomy mottk, and a man 
of politeness and good humour. I am called “ a solitary 
monk.'* in order to confinn tho notion given of mo in 
Mr. Wilkes’s anonymous paragraphs, that f never laugh, 
and the terms of politeness and good humour. • n whicli I am 
said to have lived heretofore wiili tho young lady, are in¬ 
tended to confirm other paragraplis of Mr. Wilkes, in which 
he is supposed to have offeruhal me by refming his daughter. 
Ridiculous I Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has proved 
me unmanly and ungenerous ns clearly «s he has shown mo 
corrupt and vindictive: and I will tell him more; 1 have paid 
the present ministry as many visits and compliments as ever 
I paid to i\i9 young lady, and shall all my life treat them with 
the same politeness and good humour. 

* Tilts quotation ia also from the opiatic to tSackvilc. Mr. Home here nude 
•o/ae alight alterationa: perhaps he quoted from memory. For B. Jonun'e 
*' Or science of a diaceniing good and ill/’ 

he prints, 

And nice discernment hetween, Ac. 

For 

** And where they want she is not understood,” 

And xeithoui these, Ac. 

One of his alterations distnrbs, however astoniahing, the gramsuncil eon- 
stracxiea : a skill between good and ill is not Buglisb. 
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But Juilius “begs me to believe that he measures the 
integrity of men by their conduct^ not by their professions,'* 
Surely this Junius must imagine his readei's as Toid of un- 
derstnndifig ns he is of modesty! Where shall we find the 
standard of his integrity ? By what are we to measure the 
conduct of this lurking assassin? And he says this to me, 
whose conduct, wherever I could personally appear, has been 
as direct and open and public as my words; L have not, like 
him, concealed myself in my chamber to shoot my arrows out 
the window; nor contented myself to view the battle from 
afar, but publicly mixed in the engagement and shared the 
danger. To whom have 1, like him, refused my name upon 
complaint of injury ? what printer have I desired to conceal 
me ? in the infinite variety of business in which I have been 
concerned, where it is not so easy to be faultless, which of 
my actions can he arraign ? to what danger has any man 
been exposed to which 1 have not faced ? infoy-motion, action, 
imprison merits or death f what labour have 1 refused ? what 
expense have I declined ? what pleasure have I not re¬ 
nounced ? But Juilius, to whom no conduct helonffs, “ mea¬ 
sures the integrity of men by their conduct^ not by their 
professions;” himself all the while being nothing but profes- 
stons, and those too anonymous! the political ignorance or 
wilful falsehood of this declaimer is extreme: his own former 
letters justify both ray conduct and those whom his last 
letter abuses; for the public measures, which Junius has 
been all along defending, were ours, whom he attacks; and 
the uniform opposer of those measures has been Mr. Wilkes, 
whose bad actions and intentions he endeavours 1o screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, change his abuse: and, 
quitting bis loose hold of interest and revenge^ dccuse mo of 
vanity, and call this defence boasting. I own 1 have a pride 
to see statues decreed, and the highest honours conferred for 
measures and actions which all men have approved; whilst 
those who counselled and caused them are execrated and 
insulted. The darkness in which Junius thinks himself 
shrouded has not concealed him; nor the artifice of only 
attacking under that signature those be would pull down 
(whilst he recommends by other ways those he would have 
promotied). disguised from me whose partisan he is. When 
Lord Chatham can forgive the awkwai'd situadon in which 
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for the sake of the public be was designedly placed by the 
thanks to him from the city*; and when Wilkes's nams 
ceases to be necessary to Lord Rockingham to keep up a 
clamour against the persons of the ministry, without obliging 
the different factions now in opposition to bind tbeinselves 
beforehand to some certain points, and to stipulate some pre¬ 
cise advantages to the public, then, and not till then, may 
those whom he now abuses expect the approbation of Junius. 
The approbation of the public for our faithful attention to 
their interest by endeavours for those stipulations which 
have made us as obnoxious to the factions in opposition as to 
those ill administration, is not perhaps to he expected till 
some yeara hence, w'hen the public w’ill look hack and sea 
how shamefully they have been deluded, and by what arts 
they were made to lose the golden opportunity of preventing 
what they will surely experience, a change of ministers, 
without a material change of measures, and without any 
security for a tottering constitution. 

But what cares Junius for the security of the constitu¬ 
tion? He has now unfolded to us his diabolical principles. 
As a public man he must ever condemn any measure wliich 
may tend even accidentally to gratify the sovereign; and 
Mr. Wilkes is to he supported and assisted in ; M his attempts 
(no matter how ridiculous or mischievous his pi jects) as long 
as he continues to he a thorn in the king's side I The cause 
of the country, it seems, in the opinion of Junius, is merely 
to vex the king; and any rascal is to be supported in any 
roguery, provided he can only thereby plant a thorn in the 
king's side. This is the very extremity of faction, and tho 
last degree of j^iolitical wickedness. Because Lord Chatham 
has been ilt-treated by the king, and treacherously betrayed 
by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be ** the pillow on 
which Junius will rest his resentment!” and the public are 
to oppose the measures of government from mere motives of 
personal enmity to the sovereign! These are the,avowed 
principles of the man who in the same letter says, “ if ever 
ue should be convinced that I had no motive but to destroy 
Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do justice to my character, 
and to declare to the world that be despises me somewbal 


* 8m note, pest, ik. 384, 
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1688 than he does at present 1 ** Had I ever acted from per 
Bonal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, 1 ahonld justly be 
despised; but what does he deserve whose avowed motive ia 
personal enmity to the sovereign ? The contempt which 1 
should otherwise feel for the absurdity and glaring incon¬ 
sistency of Junius is here swallowed up in ray abhorrence of 
his principle. The right divine and aacredness of kings is to 
me a senseless jargon. It was thought a daring expression 
of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the First, that if 
he found himself placed opposite the king in battle, he would 
discharge his piece into his bosom as soon as into any other 
mans. 1 go farther: had 1 lived in those days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of doing 
my duty; 1 would have sought him through the ranks, and, 
without the least personal enmity, have discharged ray piece 
into his bosom rather than into any other man’s*. The king 

* Mr. Home was charged with having stolen this idea from a note of Mr. 
Wilkes, annexed to that passiige in Clarendon to which the writer here more 
particularly alludes. The letter is short, and as it also explains a Stthse* 
qnent fact, it ought not to be omitted. 

For the Public Advertuer, 

TO THE KEV. HR. HORNE. 

Sir, Auff. 6, 1771. 

You declare in your letter to Junius, that Mr. Wilkes told the Rocking^ 
ham administration, “ it cost me a year and a half to write down the last ad* 
ministration.” Unluckily for Mr. IXornc the administration said to be wrote 
down by Mr. Wilkes did not last one year, and Mr. Wilkes is certainly too 
well informed to bavo made so gross a mistake. Lord Bute was made first 
commissioner of the treasury. May 29. 1762, and resigned April 8, 1763. 
The J^Totih Briton made its first appearance June 5, 1762. The paper war, 
therefore, did not last quite one year before the enemy abandoned the capi* 
tal post he had seized. Mr. Home when he invents, should be careful not 
to give absurd fictions. 1 am acquainted both with Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Home. It is amusing to observe how the parson has, on a variety of ooca* 
■ions, purloined from the alderman. Many of their former common friends 
have been amused with the instances. The late passage about Cromwell is 
curious. Mr. Home says, " it was thought a daring expression of Oliver 
Cromwell, &c.” Mr. Wilkes has probably forgot the little anecdote; but 1 
breakfast^ with him at the King's Bench with Mr. Horae, who copied in mj 
presence the following note from Mr. Wilkes’s Clarendon, which I likewise 
preserved :—'' Cromwell ought to hare declared, that he would rather choose 
to single out the king, and discharge his piAol upon him, as the first author 
of the guilt of a civil war, and whose death then might probably extinguish 
it.” The whole passage of Clarendon is so curious, your readers will not he 
displeased to find it in your pc^. CnmiweU, thu^h the greatest dis> 
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whose actions jtistify rebellion to his jjovemment deserves 
death from the hand of every subject. And should such a 
time arrive I siinll be as free to net ns to say. But till then 
my attachment to the person and family of the sovereign 
shall ever be found more zealous and sincere tVmn tliat of 
his flatterers. I would oAbnd the sovereign with us much 
reluctance as the parent; but, if the happiness and security 
of the whole fniuily made it necessary, so far and no farther 
I would oflend him witliout reiriorso. 

But let us c<insider a liltlo whither these principles of 
Junius would lead us. Sliould Mr. Wilkes once more com¬ 
mission Mr. 'riioiuiis Wtilp(do to ]>rocurc for liini a pemsion of 
one thomand pounds upon tlie Irish establishment for thirty 
years, he miist ho su[){>orted in the demand by the public, 
because it would mortify the king! 

Should he wish to see Lord Jlockingham and his friends 
once more in administration, uncloqged hy any stipulutions for 
the people, that ho might again enjriy r pension of one. thousand 
and forty pounds a year, viz,, from the first lord of the 

sembler livintr. always made* his liypocrisy of sini'ulnr use and benefit to him, 
and nevi'r did unytliinj;, how iingraciniiH or imprudent soever it sceiiieJ 
to be, l>ut wFiat was necessary to the design ; even bis r xighn-ss and on* 
polishedness. which, in the lieginniiig of tlie parliament, hi •Atlected contrary 
to the smoothness and complacency which his cousin, and hnsnm friend, Mr. 
Hampden, praciised towards all men, was necessary; and his tirst pulilic de¬ 
claration, in the beginning of the war, to his troop when it was first iiiUHtcrei], 
that he would not deceive or cozen them by the perfdexed and involved ex¬ 
pressions in his commission, to iiuht for king and parliament, and therefore 
tfild them, that if the king chanced to be in tbeliody of the enemy that he 
was to charge, he won'd ns soon discharge his pistol upon him ns any other 
private person; and if their conscience would not permit them to do the like 
he advised them not to list themselves in h:s troop, or under his command, 
which was gcArally looked upon as imprudent and malicious, and might, 
by the professions the parliament then made, have pnived dangerous te 
him, yet served his turn, and severed from others, and united among tliem- 
selves, all the furious and incensed men against the government, wlicther 
ecclesiastical or cuil, to look upon him as a man for their turn, upon whom 
they might depend, os one who would go through the work that he under 
took." 

The passage I have quoted from Mr. Home’s letter appears to me in flat 
contradiction to what he says at the end of the same letter, *' whoever or 
whatever is sovereign demands the respect and support of the people." Is it 
possible that the paragraph could be written by the same person who 
{winted in all the papers that the king’s smiling when the city remonstrance 
waa presented reminded him that "Merc, fiddled while Home wasbama^l" 
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treasury 300/.; from the lords of the treasury QCl eat^h ; from 
the lords of trade 40/. each *, &c. The public miut give up 
their attontion to points of national benefit, and a^ssist Mr 
Wilkes in his attempt—because it would mortify the king! 

Should he demand the government of Canada^ or of Jes- 
maica, or the embassy to Constantinople^ and, in cose of 
refusal, to write them down, as he had before served another 
administration, in a year and an half, he must be supported 
in his pretensions, and upheld in his insolence—because it 
would mortify the king! 

Junius may choose to suppose that these things cannot 
happen! But that they have hap[)ened, notwitbstuuding Mr. 
Wilkes's denial, I do aver. I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did 
commission Mr. Thomas Walpole to solicit for him a pension 
of one thousand pounds on the Irish estahlishinent for thirty 
years, with which, and a pardon, he declared,he would be 
satisfied, and that, notwithstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, 
Vie did accept a clandestine, precatious and eleemosynary pen 
81011 from the Bockingham administration, whiidi they paic 
in proportion to and out of their salaries ; and so entirely was 
it ministerial, that as any of them went out of the miriistr}'. 
their names were scratched out of the list, and they contri¬ 
buted no longer. I say, he did solicit the governments and 
the embassy, and threatened their refusal nearly in these 
words—“ It cost me a year and an half to w'rite down the last 
administration ; siiould 1 employ as much time upon you, very 
few of vou would be in at the death.” When these threats did 
not prevail, he came over to England to embarrass them by 
his presence; and when he found that Lord Rockingham was 
something firmer and more manly than he expected, and 
refused to be bullied into what he could not perform, Mr. 
Wilkes declared that he could not leave England without 
money; and the Duke of Portland and Lord IWkingham 
piiivhased his absence with one hundred ptntnds a-piece; with 
which he returned to Paris. And for the truth of what I here 
advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to Lord Hocking- 

* The Rockingham party had consented to unite with the Bedford ad* 
miniiimtion on the express stipnlation of a reversal of the proce<‘dmgs against 
VTilkes. They were not. however, able to obtain this stipulation at la*t; 
nnd, fis some indemnifiiittion to Wilkes for the promise they hud made to hia 
in this respect, they granted h:m a pension out ^ their omt ta'aritt, npoa 
the proportions stated above, with whicn, at their entreaty., he again returned 
to the conlineak 
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oatn. to Lord John Cavendisht to Mr. Walpole, Ac. — I appod 
to the hand-writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is still extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this wholesale 
trade) clioose to dole out his po}»ulnrity by the pound, and e.x 
pose the city offices to sole to his brother, his attorney, Ac. 
Junius will tell us it is only an ambition that ho has to make 
them chamberlain Joint clerk, Ac., and ho must not he opposed in 
thus robbing the ancient citizens of their l»irth-right—because 
any defeat of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the king ! 

Should ho, after consuming the whole of his own fortune 
and that of his wife, and incurring a d(d>t of ticeuty thonaand 
pounds merely by his own private extrnvaganco, without a 
single service or exertion all this time for tlie }iublic whilst 
his estate remained—should ho, at length being undone, 
cotninonoc patriot, hiixo the good fortune to be illegally per- 
seiMited, and in consideration of that illegality bo espoused by 
li bnv gentlemen of the purest public ]>riLiripb;s—should his 
debts (though none of them were contracted for tlie public^ 
and all his other incumbrances be discharged—shfiuld lie bo 
offered GUOl. or lOOOl. a year to make bini indejiendent for 
the future—and should he, after all, instead of gratitude for 
these flcrvicMiS, insolently forbid bis benefactors to besh»w their 
own money upon any other object but hirn'iclf 'nid revile them 
for setting any bounds totlieirsiijiplios—Jurnus who.anv more 
than Lord Chatham, never contributed one fui thing to these 
enormous expenses) will tell them, that if they think of crni- 
verting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's private extravagance to 
the 8Up[>ort of |iublic measures they ore as great fools as my 
grandmother ; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the strings 
of their purses—as long aa he continues to be a thorn in the 
king's aide k 

Upon these principles t never have acted, and I never will 
act. In my opinion, it is less dishonourable to be tlie creature 
of a court tb.'in the tool of a faction. I will not be either. J 
understand the two great leaders of opposition to be Lord 
Ilockingham and Lord Chatham; under one of whose banners 
■11 the opposing members of both Houses, who desire to get 

* The quarrel between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Home is said to have origi* 
Baled in the node of apprT»priating the contributions to the Bill of Bights 
Sodoty, the fnnds of which were professedlj subscribed for tbe purpose of 
fujing tbe debu of the former. 
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places, enlist. 1 can place no contidence t:: sillier of them 
or in any otliers, unless they will now engage, whilst they 
are out, to grant certain essential advantages for Uie securiti 
of the public when they shall be in administration. These 
points they refuse to stipulate, because they are fearful lest 
they should prevent any future overtures from the cciirt. To 
f(»rce them to these stipulations lias been the iinifonn ondea* 
vour of Mr Sawbridge, Mr. 1 ownshend, Mr. Oliver, &c., and, 
TiiEiu>:iroKR, they are abused by Junius. I know no reason but 
my zeal and industry in the same cause that slKaild entitle 
mo to the honour of being ranked by his abuse with j»ers('us 

of their fortune and station. It is a duty I owe to tlio ineinory 

• » 

of the lute Mr. Heckford to snv, that he had n(» other aim 

t 

than this when he provided that sninptiuais entortaiiimeiit at 
the Mansion House for the memhors of both lltaises in op¬ 
position *. At that time he drew up the heads of an engage¬ 
ment which he gave to me with a request that I would couch 
it in terms so cautious and preci.se as to leave no room for 
future quibble and evasion, hut to oblige them ei:her to fulfil 
the intent of the obligation, or to sign their own infamy, and 
leave it on record; and this engagement he was detcrininctl 
to propose to them at the Mansion House, that cither by their 
refusal they might forfeit the confidence of the publie, or by 
the engagement lay a foundation for confidence. When they 
were informed of the intention, Lord Uockitiglmm and his 
friends flatly refused any engagerneut; and Mr Jleckford as 
flatly swore, they should theu “ eat none of his broth f’ and 
he was determined to put oif the entertainment; but Mr. 

Beckfurd w'as prevailed iipon by-to indulge them in 

the ridiculous iMirmle of a popular precession through the 
city, and to give tliem the foolish pleasure of an.dmaginar}' 
consequence for the real benefit only of the cooks and pur¬ 
veyors. 

It was the same motive which dictnU'd the thanks of the 
city to Lord Chatham, which were expressed to be given for bis 
declamUou in favour of short parliaments f; in order thereby 

* On the 2*2nd of March, 1770, at which forty-five noblemen, bfeides a 
great number of mmnben of parliament, and other {M»aone of dietinetioo* wen 
pment. 

i* The vote of thanha and anewer were aa follow 

At a Common Goanril holleu on the 14th of May, 1770, it was nfolvad; 
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to fix Lord Chatham nt least to that one rcnstit(iti..nal re¬ 
medy witluml which oil others can atford no security. The 
embarrassment no doubt was cruel. lie had his choice eiihfu 

" That the grateful thanks of this court be presented to the Ilight lion. Wii* 
liam Borl of Chatham, for the teal he has shown in support of those most 
valuable and sacred privileges, the right of election, and the right of petition ; 
and for hts wishes and declaration, that his endenvonrs shall hereaftur lie 
used that parliaments iiMy bo restored to their original purity, by shortening 
their duration, and introducing a more full and equal rt'presenUttion, nil act 
which will render his name more honoured by posterity than the inemorablo 
successes of the glorious war he conducted." 

To this vote of thanks the Earl of Chatham made the following reply to 
the committee deputed to present it to his Lordship : 

** OKNTLKMKM, 

** It is not easy for me to give expression to all I feel on the extranrdi 
nary honour done to my public conduct by the city of London ; a body so 
biirbly respectable on every account, but above all, for tbeir constaiit asser¬ 
tion of the birthrights of Englishmen in every great crisis of the constitution. 

In our present unhappy situation my duty shall be, on all proper occa¬ 
sions, to add the sealous endeavours of an individual to those legal exert'^'ris 
of constitutional rights, which, to their everlasting honour, the city of Lfmdon 
has made in defence of freedom of eh'ction and freedom of petition, and for 
obtaining effectuai reparation to the el<>ctor8 of Great Britain. 

** As to the point among the declarations which I am understood to have 
made, of my wishes for the public, permit me to say tloTc has liecn some 
misappreben»ii>n, for with all iiiy deference to the sentimentf r>f the city, 1 nin 
bound to declare, that I cannot r«M;ommend triennial parlum. iits as a remedy 
against that isinker of the constitution, venality in elections ; but 1 am ready 
to submit my opinion to better judgment if the wish for thul measure shall 
become prevalent in the kingdom. Purity of parliament is the corner 
stone in the commonwealth ; and as one obvious means towards this neces 
sory end is to strengthen and extend the natural relation In'tween the ci<ii- 
stituents and the elected, I have, in this view, publicly expressed my earnest 
wishes for a more full and equal representation by the addition oi one kiiigiit 
of the shire in a county, as a further balance to the mercenary borouglis. 

“ 1 have thrown out this idea with the just diilideiice of a private man 
when be presumes to suggest anything new on a high iiiatbT. Animated by 
your apimbation, 1 shall with better hope continue humbly to submit it to 
iho public wisdom, as an object roost deliberately to be weighed, accurately 
examined, and maturely digested. 

" Having many times, when in the service of the crown, and when retired 
from it, experienced, with gratitude, the favour of my fetlow-cJiizensy I am 
now porticiilarly fortunate, that, with tbeir good liking, I can offer anything 
townrde upholding this wisely-combined frame of mixed gnvenimcnt against 
the decays of time, and the deviations incident to all human institutions; and 
1 shall esteem my life honoured indeed, if the city of London can vonchsau 
to think that roy endeavonrs have not been wanting to maintain the natumul 
honour, to defend the colonies^ and extend the commetcial greatness of itiy 

TOL. I. CO 
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to oSen 1 the Rockingham party who declared/ormaWy aguinat 
short parliaments, and with the assistance of whose uunibera 
in both. Houses he must expect again to be minister, or lo 
give up the conlidence of the public, from whom finally all 
real (ron^equonce must proceed. J^-ord Chatham chose the 
latter, and 1 will venture to sjiy that, by bis answer to those 
thanks, he has given up the people without gaining thu 
friendship or cordial assistance of the Rockingham faction, 
wlio.se little politics are c^onfined to the making of matches, 
and extending llieir family connections, and who think they 
gain more hy procuring one additional vote to their party in 
the House of Commons, than hy adding to their languid pro¬ 
perty tind feeble cliaracter, the abilities of a Chatham^ or the 
confidence of the public. 

Whatever may he the event of the present wreU'hed state 
of politics in this country llic princi{dcs of Junius will suit 
no form of government. They are not to be tolenited under 
any constitution. Personal enmity is a motive fit only for the 
devil. Whoever or whatever is sovereign demands the re» 
spent and sujqxirt of the people. Tlie union is formed for 
their Imjipiucss, which cannot be had without mutual respect; 
and he coun.sc1s maliciously who would persuade either to a 
wanton breach of it. W'heii it is banished by cither party, 
and when every method has been tried in vain to restore it, 
there is no remedy but u divorce; but even then he must 
have a hard and a wicked heart indeed who punishes the 
greatest criminal luerely i s the sake of the punishment: and 
who doe.s uot let fall a tear for every drop of blood that is shed 
in a public struggle, however just the quarrel. 

JOHN HORNE. 

eouiitrv, aa well as to preserve from violation the law of tlie land, and the 
easiciitial rights of the constitution.” 

On the subject of trienniai pariiamenta. Lord Chatham appears inbieqiiently 
t' have changed his opinion, as will be seen by reference to his speech ib 
the Lords, April 80,1771. in which he dedaree hunself convert to tri- 
•Bnial parliacienta."~K». 
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LETTER LIV*. 

TO IHE PUINTIIB 01' THE TUHUC AHTER’lIBEn. 

Sir, 13,1771. 

1 OUGHT to make an apology to the Duke uf (inifton Iwr 
sulTeriiig any part of my iUtoiitir>n to be <liverled from hi** 
Grace to Mr. Ilornc. I »im not justified by tlu» similurify of 
their dispositions. Private vices, however delostable. h:j\e 
not dignity suflicient tonttracl the eeusureof ilte press unless 
they aro ujiiicd \^ilh the power of doing some signiil miscliief 
to tiie comnuitiity. Mr. llornes siiunlioii does not coiT<*sf>on«l 
wiili his intentions. In my own (>])iniou (which I kno\^, will 
be attributed to my usual vanity and preMiinjition) hi.s letter 
to me does not deserve an answer. Hut I undcrbland that the 
public are not satisfied with my silence; that an answer \s 
expected from me, and that if I persist in refusing to ]tlead, 
it will be taker, for conviction. 1 should lie inconsislent wiili 
the principles I profess if 1 declined an appeal to the good 
sense of the people, or did not willingly submit myself to iho 
judgment of my peers. 

If any coarse ex[ires.sion« have escaped me am ready to 
agree that they arc unfit for JuiiiiH to make use of, Vmt I see 
no reason to admit that they have been improperly applied. 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unoblc to comprehend how an 
extreme want of conduct and discretion, can consist with the 
abilities I have allowed him ; nor can he conceive that a vruy 
honest man, with a very good understanding, may bo deceived 
by a knave. 41is knowledge of human nature must be limited 
indeed. Had he never mixed with the world one would think 
that even his books might have taught him better. Did lie 
hear Lord Mansfield when he defended his doctrine con¬ 
cerning libels? Or when ho stated the law in prosecutions for 
criminal conversation? Or when he delivered his reasons for 
calling the House of Lords together to receive a copy of his 
charge to the jury in Woodfall's trial ? Had he been present 

* Junius, in Private Letter, No. 37, nmkei the followiiifi observation: 

** If Mr. Home aaswen this letter basdeomelyi and in i>oint, be skill be nt| 
great ApoUow’* 
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uix>n any of th«se occasions he would Jiave si.^on how jpossible 
it is fitr a man of the first talents to conf(»und himself in ab 
surdities which wrnihl disgrace the lips of an idiot. Perhaps 
the example might have taught him not to value his own 
umlerstanding so highly. Lord Littleton’s integrity and 
jfidgrneiit are uiupiestionahle; j'et he is known to admire that 
cunning Scotchinnu, and verily believes him an honest man. 
I speak to facts with which all of us are convorsant. 1 speak 
to men and to their experience, find will not descend to an¬ 
swer tlic little sneering sophistries of n collegian. Listin' 
giiishcd talents are not neeosarily connected with discretion. 
If there bo anything reinarkahlc in the character of Mr. 
liornc, it is that extreme want of judgment should be united 
with his very mod^Tatc capacity. Yet I have not forgotten 
the ackiio\Nli*dgin<*!it I made him. He owes it to mj’ Itoiinty; 
and though his letter has lowered him in iny opinion^ I scorn 
to retract the charitable donation. 

I siiid it would bo venj difficult for Mr. Home to write 
directly in defence of a niiiiistorial meupure and not be de¬ 
tected ; and even that dilhciilty I confinisl to his particular 
hituiitioM. Ho cliangcs the terms of the proposition, and 
siippuse:!i me to assert that it would he impossible, for any man 
to write for the new^papers and not bo discovered. 

Ho repeatedly ufTinns, or intimates at least, that be knows 
the author of the?.c letters. With what colour of truth then can 
ho pretend that I am mmhere to he encountered hut in a news¬ 
paper / 1 shall leave biin to his suspicions. Jt is not neces* 
Kfirv that I should confide in the honour or discretion of a 
mail who already seems to hate me with as much rancour as 
if 1 bad formerly been his friend. But be asserts that he 
has traced mo through a variety of signatures. Co make the 
discovery of any importance to his purpose, he should have 
proved either that the fictitious character of Junius has not 
l>ecn consistentiv sunported, or that the author has main- 
tallied ditrereiit pnnci[dos under ditTerent signatures. I can 
not 1*60811 to my memory the numberless trifles I have 
written; but I rely upon the consciousness of my owrj in¬ 
tegrity, and defy him to fuc any colourable chai^ge of iuGoti- 
siatency against me. 

T am not Liund to assign the secret motives of bis apparent 
hatred of Mr. Wilkes; nor does it follow that I may not 
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)ttdgo fidrly of his conduct, though it were true that I had no 
conawet of my own. Mr. Home enlarges, with rapture, upou 
the importauco of his services; the dreadful buttles which he 
might have been engaged in, and the dangers he lias C8ea])ed. 
In support of the formidable description, ho quotes verses 
without mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction and naturally 
appeals to the evidence of the poets. Taking him at his 
word, he cannot but admit the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in 
this line of service. On one side we see nothing hut iinnginary 
distresses. On the other we seo real prosecutions—real 
penalties—real imprisonment—life repeaiedly hazarded— 
and, at one moment, almost the ccrluiiity of death. Thunks 
are undoubtedly duo to every man who does his duty in the 
engagement; but it is tlio wounded soldier who deserves the 
reward. 

I did not mean to deny that Mr. Jlorno hud hecii an aclivo 
partisan. It would defeat my own piir]>oso not to allow him 
a degree of merit which aggravutes his guilt. Tho very 
charge of contributing his utmost efforts to supporl a ministcrinl 
measure implies an acknowledgment of his fonin^r services. 
If he liad not once been distinguished hy Ins a])|>.'tront, zeal in 
defence of the common cau.se ho could not now he distin¬ 
guished by deserting it. As for myself, it is no longer a 
question whether I shall mix with the throng, ami *nh a single 
share in the danger. Whenever dunius appcu-s, he must 
encounter a host of enemies, liut is tliere no lionourahle 
way to serve the public without engitging in personal quarrels 
with insignificant individuals, or sulnuitting to the drudgery 
of canvassing votes for an election ^ U there no merit in 
dedicating n^ life to the information of my fcllow-suhjeets V 
What public question have I declined ? what villain have 1 
spared? Is there no labour in the composition of these let 
ters ? Mr. Horne, 1 fear, is partial to me, and measures the 
facility of my writings by the fluency of his own. 

He talks to us, in high terms, of the gullant feats he would 
have performed if he had lived in the la.sl century. The 
unhappy Charles could hardly liave escaped him. liut living 
princes hare a claim to liis attachment and respect. Upon 
these terms there is no danger in being a patriot. If be 
AMns anything more than a pompous rhapsody, let us try 
how well his argument bolds together I presume he is not 
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yet so much a courtier to atTirm that the opnstitution has 
not been grossly auU ilariiigly violated urfder the present 
reign. He will not say that the laws have not been shame¬ 
fully hrok(Mi or perverted ; that the rights of tlic subicct have 
not heen invaded, or that redress ha.s not lieen rtpcatedly 
solicited and refused. Grievances like these were the foun* 
datiun of the rebellion in the last century, andjf 1 understand 
I\fr. Horne, they would, at that period, have justified him, to 
hi^ own mind, in deliberately atUurking the life of his sove- 
rtMgn. I shall not ask him to what political constitution this 
dociriiKi can he reconciled. lint, at least, it is incumhent 
Ufton liirn to show, that the present king has better excuses 
than Charles the First for the errors of his government. Ho 
ouglit to dcmonslnuc to us that the constitution was better 
understood a hundred years ago titan it is at present; that 
tlie legal rights of the subject, and the limits of the preroga¬ 
tive were more accuralvly defnicd and more clearly compre¬ 
hended. If propusitioiib like these cauriot he fairly mairi- 
tainoil. I do not see how he ctin reconcile it to his conscience, 
not to act immediatelv with the same freedom with which he 
speaks. I reverence the character of Charles the First as 
little os Hfr. Horne; hut I will not insult his misfortunes by 
a comparison that would degrade Hm. 

It is worth ohser\ing hy what gentle degrees the furious 

J »ersccuting zeal of Mr. Horne has softened into moderation, 
den and measures were yestordaiy his object. What pains 
did he once take to bring that great state criminal Mac Quirk 
to execution! To-day he confines himself to measures only. 
No |H>nal example is to he left to the snccessijrs of the Duke 
of Grafton. To-morrow 1 pitjsume both men and measures 
will be forgiven. The Haming patriot who so Idtely scorched 
us in the meridian sinks temperately to the west, aud is 
hardly felt os he descends. 

1 comprehend the policy of endeavouring to communicate 
to Mr Oliver and Mr. Saw bridge a share in the reproaches 
with which he supposes me to have loaded him. My memory 
fails me if 1 have mentioned their names with disrespect;— 
utiless it be reproachful to acknowledge a sincere respect for 
the character of Mr. Sawbridge, and uot to have questioned 
the innocence of Mr. Oliver’s iuteutions. 

It seems 1 am a partisan of the great leader of tbe oppo- 
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sitioiL tlie charge had been a roproat'h, it isihould haTO 
better support^. I did not intend to make a pnidic 
declaration of the respect 1 bear Lord Chatham, 1 well 
knew what unwj)rlliy conclusiotw would bo drawn from it. 
But 1 am called ujtou to deliver my opinion; and huivIv it ia 
not in the little censure of Mr. Horne to deter me from doing 
signal Justice to a man wbo, I ('onfess, luia grown ujion my 
esteem. As for tlie coinmou* sordid views tif nvai'ic<?, or any 
purpose of vulgar ambition, I question wlieihor the ap])Iaut»e 
of Junius would bo of service to Lonl Cbiitham. Mi/ vote 
will hardly recomraend him to an incnNirie uf liis ponsjou, or 
to a seat in the cabinet. But if liis ambition l>e upon a level 
with bis understatidin*'—if ho judgc.s of ivbat is truly 
honourable for hiiitf''* Hb the sumo Bujsu'ior genius which 
animates and dirc<V to eloquence in debate, to wisdom 
in decision, even ibe^ Junius bhall contribute to rewani 
him. liccordod honours all gather round his monument 
and thicken over him. ly \ a solid fabric, an<l will support 
the laurels that adorn it, V am not coiiversaiit in tlio laii* 
guage of panegyric. These praises are extorted from me: 
but they will wear well, for they have been dearly carm-d. 

My deUistalioii of the Duke of (jnifion is not ftamded 
upon his treachery to any individual; though I am willing 
enough to suppose that, in public uft'airs, it wm dd be impos¬ 
sible to desert or betray J^ord Cbiithain vvitb,nt doing an 
essential injury to this country. My abhorrence of the Duke 
arises from an intimate knowledge of bis character, and from 
a thorough conviction that his baseness h.'is l»een the cause of 
greater mischief to Engbmd than even tiic unfortunate ambi 
tion of Lord Bute. 

The shorfeuing the duration of parliaments is a subject on 
which Mr. Horne cannot enlargci tf»o warmly; nor will [ ques¬ 
tion his sincerity. If I did not pnJess the same sontiimMJts 
J should be shamefully iucmisisleiit with myself. It is un- 
locessary to bind Lord Chatham by the written fortrinlity of 
an engagement. He has publicly declared himself a convert 
to triennial purliamcnU; and though 1 itave long been con¬ 
vinced that this is the only possible rotnjurce we have left to 
preserve the substantial freedom of the constitution, I do not 
think we have a right to determine lagainst the integrity of 
Ixird Kodungliam or bis friends. Other a.easurea may tin* 
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doubtedly be supporfed in argument, as better adapted to tbe 
disorder, or more likely to be obtained. 

Mr. Horne is a ell assured that 1 never vras the champion 
of Mr. Wilkes. }lut, though 1 am not obliged to answer for 
ths firmness of bis future adherence to the principles he 
professes, J have no reason to presume that he will hereafter 
disgrace them. As for all those imaginary cases which Mr. 
Horne so petulantly urges against me, 1 have one plain, honest 
answer to make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be 
eoiivicttal of soliciting a pension, an cmba.ssy, or a govern- 
ineiit, he must depart from that situation, and renounce that 
i‘haru(‘tcr, which he assumes at present, and which, in my 
(»]tiuion, entitle him to the suppoi't of the public. By tho 
saine fict. and at the same moment, ho will forfeit his power 
of mortifying the king; and, though be can never l>e a favourite 
fit St. James's, his laiseuess may administer a solid satisfac¬ 
tion to the royal mind. The imui I speak of has nut a heart 
to fi'ol for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It is their 
\irlUi‘s that aillict, it is their vices that console him. 

J give every possible advantage to Mr. Horne when I take 
the facts he refers to for granted. That they are the produce 
of his invention, seems highly probable; that they are exag¬ 
gerated, T hare no doubt. At the worst, what do they amount 
to but that Mr. Wilkes, who never w’as thought of as a per¬ 
fect pattern of morality, has not been at all times proof 
against the extremity of distress! How shameful i.s it in a 
man who has lived in friendship with him, to reproach him 
with failings too natunilly connected with desjmir! Is no 
allowance to be made for banishment and ruin? Does a two 
years" imprisonment make no atonement for his crimes? The 
resentineut of a priest is implacable. No sufierings can 
soften, no peiiitcrioc can appease him. Yet he himself. 1 
think, upon his own system, has a multitude of political 
offences to atone for. 1 will not insist upon the nauseous 
detail with which he so long disgusted the public. He seems 
to be ashamed of it. But what excuse will he make to the 
friends of the constitution for labouring to promote this con- 
fiumwnj^y had man to a station of the highest national trust 
and importance? Upon what honourable motives did he re 
commend him to the "livery of London for their represeti- 
lative;—to the ward of Farriugdon for their alderman;—tc 
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die ooQnty of MitUlesex for their knight? Will he effirin 
that, at that time, he ignorant of Mr. Wilken’s soliciia 
tions to the mitiistry ? That he sliouKi siiy so is indeed very 
necessary for his own justilicatioii, but where will he fitid cre¬ 
dulity to believe him? 

In what school this gentleman learned liis ethics 1 know 

not. His hitfic seems to have hecn studied under Mr. I>vRon. 
_ * 

That miserahle pamphleteer, hy dividing tho only prreedont 
in point, attd taking as much of it us suited his purpose, iiiiil 
reduced his arguinout upon tlte Middlesex election to sumo* 
thing like the shape of a svllogisin. Mr. Homo has con¬ 
ducted himself with the same ingenuity and candour. 1 had 
affirmed that Mr. Wilkes would preserve tho public favour, 
** as long as be stood forth against a ministry and parliamenL. 
who were doing everything they could to enslave tho country, 
and as long as he was a thorn in the king’s sidi;." Yet, from 
the exulting triumph of Mr. Horuc*/s reply, one would think 
that 1 had rested mv expectation that Mr. WilUes would ho 
Bupportid by the publi<’, upon the siiiglo cojulitiori of liis mor¬ 
tifying the king. 7'hi.s may be Ingic at Oatnbridge or at the 
treasuiT, but among men of sense and honour it is folly or 
villany in the extreme. 

I see the pitiful ad\nntago he has taken of a single un¬ 
guarded expiv-ssion in a letter not intended '»rtUc public. 
Yet it is only tl^e exprension that is nnguar(b*d. I adhere 
to the true m<'.aiiing of that m»'inl»er of tlic sentence, taken 
separately iis he Utkes it; and now, upon the coolest delibera¬ 
tion, re-ossert that, for the puqioses 1 referred to, it may be 
highly meritorious to the public to wound the personal leel 
ings of the sovereign. It is not a general projaisitiori, nor is 
it generally*applied to the chief magistrate of this, or any 
other constitution. Mr. Horne knows, as well as J do, that 
the best of juinces is not displeased witfi the aboso wliich 
he sew thrown up<in his ostensible ministers. It makes 
them, I presume, mure properly the objects of hie r«»yal com¬ 
passion. Keiilier does it escape, his sagacity, that the lowet 
they are degraded in the public esteem the more submis¬ 
sively they must depend upon his favour for proteciitm. This, 
I affino* upon the tnost solemp '‘onvjetion, and the most cer 
tain knowledge, is a leading mavirn in the |ioIjcv of the clusct 
it is annccotfsaiy to pursue the argument any further. 
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Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. Ho laments the 
wretched stale of politics in this country, and sees in a new 
liglit the weakness and folly of the opposkion. Whoever or 
whatever is sovereian demands the respect and support of the 
jfcople* ; it was not so, wJien Nero fiddled while Borne was 
biirnin(j\. Our gracious sovereign has had wonderful success 
i. creating new attachments to his person and family. He 
o\\ ■'s it, I presume, to the regular system ho has pursued in 
the mystery of conversion. Ho began with an experiment 
upon the Scotch, and concludes with converting Mr. Horne. 
What a pity it is that tbo Jews should be condemned by Pro¬ 
vidence to wait for a Messiah of their own! 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting the scrip¬ 
tures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his profession. He 
alters tho text, and creates a refutable doctrine of his owti. 
Such artifices cannot long delude the understanding of the 
people; and, without meaning an indecent comparison, I may 
venture to forctel, that the Bible and Junius will be read 
when the commentaries of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER I.V. 

TO THE PBINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir, August 26, 1771. 

The enemies of the people, having now nothing better to ob* 
ject to my friend Junius, are at last obliged to quit his poli¬ 
ties, and to rail at him for crimes he is not guilty of. His 
vanity and impiety ore now the perpetual topics of their 
abuse. 1 do not mean to lessen the force of such charges 
(supposing they were true), but to show that they are not 
founded. If Tadmitted the premises, 1 should readily aenree 
in all the consequences drawn from them. Vanity, indeea, is 
a venial error, for it usually cai’riea its own punishment with 
it; but if I thought Junius capable of uttering a disrespect¬ 
ful word of the religion of his country, I should be the first 

* The very soliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he passed the Kuhicos. 
t This forms a sentence of Mr. Home’s own writing, and waa ms ot 
his bitterest sarcasins against the Aiug. 
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to it}nounce and give him up to tho public contempt and in* 
digriation. As n man, I am Fntisfied that he is a Christian 
upon the most sincere conviction. As a writer, he would bo 
grossly inconsistent with his political principles if he dared 
to attack a religion established by those laws which it seems 
to be the purpose of his life to defend. Now for the proofs. 
Junius is aceiised of an impious allusion to the holy sacra* 
meat, where he says that, if Lord Wei/mouth he denied the cup, 
there will be no keepbitj him within the pale of the minhtry 
Now, Sir, I affirm tliat this passage refers entirely to a cere 
menial in the Roman Catholic Church which denies the cup 
to the laity. It has no manner of relation to the Protestant 
creed, and is, in this country, as fair an object of ridicule us 
tratmdistantiation, or any other part of Lord Peters history 
in the Tale of the Tub. 

Rut Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety in 
comparing his writings to the holy scripture. The formal 
protest ho makes against any such comparison avails him 
nothing. It becomes necessary, then, to show that the charge 
destroys itself. If he be vain ho cannot be impious. A vain 
man does not usually compare himself to an object which it 
is his design to undervalue. On the other hand, if he be im¬ 
pious he cannot be vain. For bis impiety, if any, must con¬ 
sist in his endeavouring to degrade the holy . riptures by a 
comparison with his own contemptible writings. This would 
be mlly indeed of the grossest nature; but where lies the 
vanity? I shall now be told, “ Sir, what you say is plausible 
enough, but still you must allow that it is shamefully impu¬ 
dent in Junius to tell us that his works will live as long as 
the Bible,” My answer is, Ayrecd; but first prove thut he has 
said so. Look at his words, and you will find that the utmost 
he expects is that tho Bible aud Junius will survive the 
commentaries of the Jesuits, which may prove true in a fort¬ 
night. The most malignant sagacity cannot show that his 
works are, in his opinion, to live as long as the Bible. Sup* 
pose I were to foretel that Jack and Tom would survive 
Harry ; —does it follow that Jack must live as long os Tom f 
I w'ould only illustrate my meaning, and protest against the 
least idea of profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually answered, 
arraigned, and convicted. These candid critics never remoiii' 
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ber anything he says in honour of our holy religioL; though 
it is true that one of his leading arguments is made to rest 
upon thi internal evidence whicJi the purest of all religions 
carries with it 1 quote his words, and conclude from them 
that he is a true and hearty Christian, in substance, not in 
ceremony; though possibly he may not agree with my reve¬ 
rend Lords the Bishops, or with the Head of the Church, that 
prayers are morality^ or that kneeling is religion. 

FHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER LVI. 

FROM THE REV. MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 

AugtiRt 16,1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you. Sir, on the recovery of your wonted 
style, though it has cost you a fortnight. I compassionate 
your labour in the composition of your letters, and will com 
municate to you the secret of ray fluency. Truth needs no 
ornament, and, in my opinion, what she borrows of the pencil 
is deformity. 

You brought n positive charge against me of corruption. I 
denied the charge, and called for your proofs. You replied 
with abuse and reasserted your charge. I called again for 
proofs. You reply again with abuse only and drop your ac¬ 
cusation. In your fortnight's letter there is not one word 
upon the subject of my corruption. 

1 have no more to say but to return thanks to you for your 
condescension^ and to a grateful public and honest ministry for 
all the favours they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
1 am sure, will never refuse me any grace I shall solicit, and 
since you have been pleased to acknowledge that you told a 
deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, and as a charitable 
donation, why may I not expect that you will hereafter (if 
you do not forget you ever mentioned my name wiUi dis¬ 
respect) make the same acknowledgment for what you have 
said to my prejudice? This second recantation will perhaps 
be more abhorrent from your disposition; but should you de¬ 
cline it, you will only afford one more instance how much 
easier it is to be generous than just, and that men are some 
times bountiful who are not honest 
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At all events, T am as well satisfied with yonr {«negyri; as 
Lord Chatham can be. Monument 1 shall have none; but 
over my grave it will be said, in your own words, “ Hornet 
tUuation did not correspond mth his intentions,"* 

JOHN HORNE. 


LETTER LVlIf. 

TO HIS OBACE THE DUKE OF GKAFTON. 

My Lord, September 28, 1771* 

The people of England are not apprized of tho full extent of 
their obligations to you. They have yet no adequate idea of 
the endless variety of your cliaracter. They have seen you 
distinguished and successful in tho continued violation of 
those moral and political duties by which the little, as well 
as the great, societies of life are collected and held together. 
Eveiy colour, every character, became you. With a rate of 
abilities which Lord Weymouth very justly looks down upon 
with contempt, you have done as much mischief to the com¬ 
munity as Cromwell would have done if Cromwell had been a 
coward, and as much as Machiavel if Machiavel had not 
known tlmt an appearance of morals and religion are useful in 
society. 

To a thinking man, the iniluence of the crown will, in no 
view, appejir so formidable as when he observes to what €*nor- 
mous excesses it has safely conducted your Grace, without a 
ray of real understanding, without even the pretcuhion to 
common decency or principle of any kindr or a single spark of 

* The epitafh would not be ill-raited to the character. At the beat it ia 
but ^quivo^.-^ tm lua 

f " The incloaed is of such importance, so very material, that it mrat be 
given to the public immediately ."—Private Letter, No. 88. 

Junius's rage against the quondam friend of Lord Chatham nnd Mr. Wilkes, 
was not to be appeased. He had been unwillingly entangled in the contro* 
vmy with Mr. Home, and he, therefore, made this escape from it with as 
much haste as was possible. But he delighted to hurl all his invectives against 
the Duke of Grafton; and on this subject he was, therefore, earnestly dis¬ 
posed to dwell as long the public were not unwilling to listen. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the wonderful power to diversify invective, wliich the 
writer displays in this letter; and the most damaging postion of it, as will 
be discovered in a note at the conclusion, is founded upon false frets.—Sxw 
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fiersonal resolution. What must be the cperation of that per¬ 
nicious influence (for which our kings have wisely exchanged 
the nugatory name of prerogative) that, in the highest star 
tions, can so abundantly supply llie absence of virtue, courage, 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the minister of a great 
nation whom a private gentleman would be ashamed and 
afraid to admit into his family! Like the universal passport 
of an ambassador, it supersedes the prohibition of the laws, 
banishes the staple virtues of the country, and introduces vice 
and folly triumphantly into all the departments of the state. 
Other princes, besides bis Majesty, have liad the means of 
corruption within their reach, but they liave used it with 
moderation. In former times corruption was considered as 
a foreign au.xiliar3" to government, and only called in upon 
extraordinary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the sanc- 
tilicd religion, of George the Third, have taught him to new 
model the civil forces of the state. The natural resonrees of 
the crown arc no longer confided in. Corruption glitters in 
tlie van, collects and maintains a standing army of merce¬ 
naries, and, at the same moment, impoverishes and enslaves 
the country. His Majesty’s predecessors (excepting tliat 
worthy family, from which you, my Lord, are unquestionably 
descended) had some generous qualities in their composition, 
with vices, I confess, or frailties in abundance. They wero 
kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or priests. They were at 
the head of the church, but did not know the value of their 
office. They said their pra^^ers without ceremony, and had 
too little priestcraft in their understanding to reconcile tlie 
sanctimonious forms of religion with the utter destruction of 
the morality of their people. My Lord, this i.s fact, not 
declamation. With all your partiality to the houae of Stuart, 
you must confess that even Charles 11. would have blushed 
at that open encouragement, at those eager, meretricious 
caresses, with which every species of private vice and public 
prostitution is received at St James’s. The unfortunate House 
of Stuart has been treated with an asperity which, if com* 
parison be a defence, seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
Charles nor his brother were qualified to support such a sys* 
tein of measuras as would be necessary to change the govern* 
ment and subvert the constitution of England. One of 
tliem was too much in earnest in his pleasures—the otlier iu 
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his religion. But the danger to this countiT would cease to 
be problematical, if the crown should ever descend to a prince 
whose apparent simplicity might throw his subjects off their 
guard—who might be no libertine in behaviour'—who should 
have nc sense of honour to restrain him, and who, with just 
religion enough to impose upon the multitude, might have no 
scruples of conscience to interfere with his morality. With 
these honourable qualifications, and the decisive advantage of 
situation, low craft and falsehood are all the abilities that are 
wanting to destroy the wisdom of ages, and to deface the 
noblest monument that liuinan policy has erected. J know 
a man—my Lord, 1 know you both—and, with the 
blessing of God (for I, too, am religious), the people of Eng 
land shall know you well as 1 do. I am not very sure that 
greater abilities w'uuid not, in effect, bo an impodiineut to a 
design which seems, at first sight, to require a superior capa¬ 
city. A better understanding might inako him sensible of 
the wonderful beauty of that system he was endeavouring to 
corrupt. The danger of the attempt miglit alarm him. The 
meanness, and intrinsic worthlessness of the ohjoct (supposing 
he could attain to it) would fill him with shame, repentance, 
and disgust. But these are sensations which find no cntranco 
into a barbarous, contracted heart. In some inon thcro is n 
malignant passion to destroy the works of genj< > literature, 
and freedom. The Vatidal and the monk find equal gratificu 
tion in it. 

Iteneciions like these, my Lord, have a general relation to 
your Grace, and inseparably attend you in whatever company 
or situation your character occurs to us; .they have no imme¬ 
diate connection with the following recent fact, which I lay 
before the public for the honour of the best of sovereigns, 
and for the edification of his people. 

A prince (whose piety and self-denial, one would think, 
might secure him from such a multitude of worldly necessities,) 
with an annual revenue of near a million sterling, unfortunately 
vmnU money. The navy of England, by an equally sirango 
concurrence of unforeseen circumstances (though not quito so 
unfortunately fur his Mqjesty). is in equal want of timber. The 
world know's in what a hopeful condition you delivered the 
navy to your successor, and in what a condition we found it iu 
the moment of distress; you were determined it should cuu 
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tinue in the situation in which you left it it hapjpened, how 
ever, very luckily for the privy purse, that one of the above 
wants promised fair to supply the other. Our religious, 
benevolent, generous sovereign, has no objection to selling hi$ 
own timber to his own admiralty to repair his own ships, nor 
to putting the money into his own pocket. People of a 
religious turn naturally adhere to the principles of the church. 
Whatever they acquire falls into mortmain. Upon a represen¬ 
tation from the admiralty of the extraordinary want of timber 
for the indispensable repairs of the navy, the surveyor-general 
W’as directed to make a survey of the timber in all the royal 
chases and forests in England. Having obeyed his orders 
with accuracy and attention he reported that the tmest timber 
he had anywhere met with, and the properest in every respect 
for the purposes of the navy, was in Whittlebury Forest, of 
which your Grace, T think, is hereditary ranger. In conse¬ 
quence of this report, the usual warrant was prepared at the 
Treasury, and delivered to the surveyor, by which he or his 
deputy were authorised to cut down any trees in Whittlebuiy 
Forest, which should appear to be proper for the purposes 
above mentioned. The deputy being informed that the war¬ 
rant w'as signed and delivered to his principal in London, 
crosses the country to Northamptonshire, and, with an officious 
Eeal for the public service, begins to do his duty in the forest. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not the warrant in his pocket 
The oversight was enormous, and you have puoished him for 
it accordingly; you have insisted that an active, useful officer 
should be dismissed from his place; you have ruined an inno¬ 
cent man and his family. In wliat language shall I address 
80 black, so cowardly a tjrant, thou worse than one of the 

* 'When the armament took place, in consequence of the dispute with 
Spain respecting Falkland's Islands, the nary was found to be in a most 
deplorable state. By the exertions of the late Earl of Sandwich, then and 
for many years afterwards first lord of the admiralty, it was greatly reno¬ 
vated. It is, however, to later periods, to the superintendence of the pre¬ 
sent Earl Spencer and some of his very able siiccessors, that we are tc look 
for its true pinnacle of glory — for the manifestation of that expert and 
chivalmus courage which has made it indeed the envy of an individasl 
tyrant, but the admiration of the universe.—[This oi»ser^'ation, it sboild be 
iwnembered, was made by the fonner editor (Dr. Mason Good) in 1814, 
O' earlier, in reference to the French emperor, Napoleon I.— Ed.) 
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Brunwmda, and all the Stuarts! To them who know Lord 
North it is unnecessai'y to say that he was mean and base 
enough to submit to you; this, howeTer, is but a small part of 
the fact After ruining the surveyor's deputy for aoiing with> 
out tlie warrant, you attacked the warrant itself. You declared 
it was illegal, and swore, in a fit of foaming, frantic passion, 
that it never should be executed. You asserted, upon your 
honour, that in the grant of the rangership of Whittlebury 
Forest, made by Charles the Second (whom, with a modesty 
that would do honour to Mr. Highy, you are pleased to call 
your an 2 estor) to one of his bastards (from whom 1 make no 
doubt of your descent), the property of the timber is vested in 
the ranger. I have examined the original grant, and now', in 
the face of the public, contradict you directly upon the fact. 
The very reverse of what you have asserted, upon your honour, 
is the truth. The grant, eirpressly^ and by a particular clause, 
reserves the property of the timber for the use of the crown. 
In spite of this evidence, in defiance of the representations of 
the admiralty, in perfect mockery of the notorious distresses 
of the English navy, and those equally pressing, and almost 
equally notorious, necessities of your pious sovereign, here the 
matter rests. The lords of the treasury recall their warrant, 
the deputy-surv'eyor is ruined for doing his du<", Mr. John 
Pitt (whose name 1 suppose is offensive to you) sulimits to he 
brow'beaten and insulted, the oaks keep their ground, the king 
is defrauded, and the navy of England may perish for want of 
the best and finest timber in the island. And all this is sub¬ 
mitted to, to appease the Duke of Grnfton !—to gratify the 
man who has involved the king and his kingdom in confusion 
and distress, and who, like a treacherous coward, deserted his 
sovereign in Ahe midst of it! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doctrines since 
you thought it advisable to rob the Duke of Portland of his 
property, in order to strengthen the interest of Lord Bute's 
son-in-law before the last general election *. Nullum tempua 


• Pew penons have yet forgotten the commotion into which the nation 
was thrown by this outmgeous attempt tif the minister to enlarge the royal 
prai^tive. By the common law ol' England no man can be disturbed* in 
bis title who has been in quiet possession of an estate for sixty yean: but 
by an old obsolete law, a wretched remnant ot ancient tyranny, it was 
asserted that nullum (emj ’tt occurrit reffi, and such was the ciftnmenccinsnt 
TOI. L U D 
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cfiourrit regi was then vour boasted motto, and the ciy of all 
jour hungry partisans. Now it seems a grant of Charles II. 
to one of his bastards is to be held sacred and inviolable! 
]t must not be questioned by the king's servants, nor sub- 
mitted to any interpretation but your own. My Lord, this 
was not the language you held when it suited you to insult 
the memory of the glorious deliverer of England from that 
detested family to which you are still more nearly allied in 
principle than in blood. In the name of decency and common 
sense, what are your Graces meiits, either with king or 
ministry, that should entitle you to assume this domineering 
authority over both ? Is it the fortunate consanguinity you 
claim with the House of Stuart ? Is it the secret correspond¬ 
ence you have for so many years carried on with Lord Bute, 
by the assiduous assistance of your cream-coloured parasite*! 
Could not your gallantry find sufficient employment for him 
III those gentle offices by which he first acquired the tender 
friendship of Lord Barrington ? Or is it only that won¬ 
derful sympathy of manners which subsists between your 
Grace and one of your superiors, and dues so much honour to 
you both? Is tlie union of BUJil and Black George no loiig?r 
a romance? From whatever origin your influence in this 

of the law itself, in plain English, that no term of possession, whetbei 
sixty or a hundred and sixty years, can defend against a claim of the 
crown. This law was attempted to be revived in the reign of James I.; 
but the attempt was so eifectually opposed in its outset by that sound con¬ 
stitutional lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, that a bill of a contrary tendency was 
sudered to pass in its stead, which expressly secured every estate of sixty 
years' possession against all and eiery person having or pretending to 
have any estate, right, or title, by force or colour of any letters patent, or 
grants, upon suggestion of concealment, or flefective titles, of or fur which 
said manors, lands, and tenements, no verdict, judgment,*’or decree, hath 
been bad or given.” 

This extraordinary and unconstitutional prerogative of the ciown was 
attempted to be re\ived by the Duke of (Irafton in 1767, who, for the 
m»rc purpose of carrying an election for the county of Cumberland in fitvout 
of Sir James Lowiher against the Duke of Portland, had admitted the 
former to become a royal grantee of an enormous portion of what had for* 
merly been crown lands, but which had been for upwards of seventy years 
in the diflfercnt families of the actual possessors, 'i his attempt introduced 
Sit George Savile’s famous bill, which was called the Quieting UUl, and 
was intended to render more \alid the Act of James 1. in favour^ tbo 
•uWjcct against the crown. 

* Mr. Bradshaw.—A ucoh. 
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Aitintiy arises, it is a phenomenon in the liistory of human 
virtue and understanding. Good men cun hardly believe the 
ihct. Wise men are unablo to account for it. Religious men 
find exercise for their faith, and make it the last effort of 
their piety not to repine against Providence. 

JUNIUS. 


To this Letter the following anawer wiis returned, which, aa it provea 
Junius to have been miatiiken as to the fiicis relative to Whitclebiiry Forest. 
Is here inserted on the score of impartiality. 

VOR THE PUBUO ADVERtlSSR. 

The Story of the Oaks^ addressed to the Public and to Junius. 

The principles upon which Junius fabricates all his declamations to the 
public have been fairly unmasked and plainly exhibited in two former let¬ 
ters Tliey need only an e.xp 08 ure to nullify everything he promulgates, 
and render him abominable in the eyes of common sense and honesty. 
But to follow so gross a falsifier through t!'>a infinity of his wicked libels 
and virulent attacks upon the king, and many of the worthiest charncters in 
the nation, is a task too foul for any gentleman to undert.ike. Suffice it, 
therefuie, to observe, that Junius’s labours all tend to sinister ends, and they 
are glossed over with a high varnish only to conceal the coarsen ‘(•s of the 
design. Men and not measures are his aim. He avuils himself of tlie 
unhappy licentiousncas of the times, and levels all his rhetuiic at your 
passions, not at your reason. 

He began his career upon the old infamous maxim in ]'o1iticaI writing, 
that lies are swifter of foot than truth, and. when they ;ir ruindiy and 
boldly asserted, will find believers; but luckily for us, that b l handed wis¬ 
dom called cunning always detects and frustrates itself. 

The last charge which he has blazoned in such fiery colours against the 
Duke of Gra''tun relative to the Oaks may serve ns a specimen of his 
veracity. The fact is in no one instance as he has represented it. An 
officer was sent down by the commisshmers of the pavy (us he declared) to 
inspect the tin.bur in Balcey and Whittlebury Forests in Northamptonshire ; 
and was ordere 1 to make a return of what he found fit for tlie purposes of 
ship building. ^He accordingly marked upwards of four thousand trees m 
the latter, which are almost all that deserve the name of timber in the 
whole forest. In consequence of his return, an application was made to the 
treasury fi r permission to cut down thirteen hundred loads, and, to make a 
just parody upon Junius’s own words, “to them who know L»id North it 
is unnecessary to say that he was very ready to give his assentas the 
advancement of every public good has ever been the imariable rule of liis 
Lordship’s conduct. But it wias never intended nor suspected that it would 
be carried into a rash unseasonable execution, without due regard being 
first paid to the circumstances attendant upon such an operation ; nor was 
the exigency so urgent os to warrant a fiagrant violation of private property 
which the adjacent parishes must have suffered in their right of commonage, 
and tho Duke in k's hereditaiy right jto the underwood, had he not remoar 

D D 2 
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ftnted agRlniit it. Beaidei, the season for felling timber Vras so &r pawed, 
that the bark (which is a valuable article, and will never nm except in ApA 
or May, while the sap is rising,) would have been entirely lost. But there is 
another argument to be adduced, still more cogent than all the rest, it being 
a great national concern, which is to preserve the succession of young trees. 
This can only be dune by carefully clearing away the common underwood, 
•0 as to expose them to plain view, otherwise they would be inevitably 
demolished, partly by the falling of the trees, and partly by the carelessness 
of workmen, as they grow mostly under them from the acorns which drop. 

Thera is an establ'lsiied and legal rule against cutting the underwood 
oftencr than once in twenty-one years; for nine years after it is cut, the 
aime regulation prescribes thiit the respective coppices shall be fenced in to 
prevent the cattle and deer from destroying the young tender shoots; 
during urhich time the vicinage is deprived of ihs pasture; and for the 
remaining twelve years of that term the neighbouring villages have a posi* 
tire right of common. Underwood is as necessary to draw young trees up 
straight and produce good timber, as a hotbed is for niising melons and 
iiuislirooms. There arc many secondary considerations which ought to have 
their weight, though it is not requisite, after what has been advanced, to 
swell this narrative by enumerating them. Without deliberating upon these 
essential points, so ardent was the zeal of the surveyor general tor the public 
service (fur the trifling perquisites of the lop and chips, amounting to little 
in.'ire than half the value of tho timber, cannot be deemed a sutfleieut incen¬ 
tive for committing such a depredation), that he immediately dispatched a 
person unauthorized, to hack iind hew, without the least previous intiroatioii 
being given to the hereditary ranger, deputy-ranger, or the king’s wood 
ward. Ill opposition to all this strange precipitancy and irregularity, the 
Duke of Grafton did no more than interpose a candid representation of the 
case, which wisely put a stop to such unjust proceedings, lie never once 
made use of those absurd declarations which Junius has so invidiously put 
in his mouth, “ that the property of the timber was vested in the ranger." 
And to retort a few more of bis own precious words, he must here be 
contradicted in tlie face of the public directly upon the fact. The very 
reverse of what he lias asserted is the truthfor neither the present Duke 
nor his predecessor ever alloned a single stick of timber to be cut down 
for any i urpose, without first having obtained a regular order from the trea^ 
8 ury; on the contrary (os it has been heretofore justly remarked) it has 
been preserved for the use of the public, with an attention ar.d integrity not 
to be paralleled in any other royal forest. 

For the better convenience of supplying the industrious poor of the cir¬ 
cumjacent country with firing, it has been always a custom to arrange the 
coppices in a regular progression, so as to cut two or more annually. There 
are, however, two coppices (which ci-ntain a great quantity of fine timber) 
exempt from commonage; and as none of the stated periods for the others 
are yet expired, though they are too young,-yet rather than withhold the 
wood from the navy, the Duke has pi^en orders for fencing and clearing 
tliein, which will be effected long ere ifae proper season arrives for* felling 
the trees. The rest will be cut as they fall iii course, ** Mr. Junius, this 
II fact not declariation." The oaks wiU come dowa; the king will net be 
defrauded: nor will the navy of England perish fa: want of tMB I 
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Hownast it MandaiiM all our juitriota^ that their on>r.Mi«nt Juniiia 
•hoold diicoTer such cunsumnmte ignotnnce os to be reduced to the iiecuaait; 
of examining the original grant to inform himself of a notorious point 
which he might hare learned from every attorney’s clerk throughout the 
kingdom ; nay, even from Brass Crosby, who was only a menial servant to 
an attorney, " that the timbur in royal forests is reserved for the use of the 
crown r 

This, I say, may serve fora damning proof of Junius's veracity, and all 
hit slanderous pr^uctions are equally refutable and false. In ihe abun* 
dance of his modesty he has somewhere told us that his writings will bo 
handed down to posterity like tlie Bible I It is needless fur me to censure 
his irreverent comparison; nor will I altogether deny his prediction; for 
while the Bible endures os a monument of truth, his writings may stand in 
odious contnist as a monamunt of Iies.«-riiiLALKTiiK!i. 

It is likely that this refutation proceeded from Mr. John Tilt, nt that 
time surveyor-general of the royal forests, for Mr. Almoii in his edition of 
JunitUf Tol it p. 200, states, that Mr. Titt had assured him that Junius's 
statement of the matter was erroneous throughout, and that no blame what* 
trer could attach to the Duke of Grafton on the subject.—E d. 


LETTER LVIII*. 

TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

Giktlenek, Septen 80, 1771. 

If you alone were concerned in the event of the iiresent eleo 
tion of a chief magistrate of the metropolis, it would be the 
highest presumption in a stranger to attempt to iiiBuenco 

* The period was arrived for the election of a, lord mayor for the city 
of London for the year 1771 2. Tliat election was regulated principally, 
though not exclusively, by the rule of seniority among the aldermen. If 
the seniop alderman should be on this occasion advanced to the mnyomlty, 
Mr. Nosh, a geiltleman unentangled in politics, would be the lord ma 3 'or of 
^e ensuing year. During his authority the powers of the city would iK>t 
be, as on former years, at the command of Wilkes and the opposition. For 
these reasons the patriots exercised all their activity and influence to dis- 

S ipoint the hopes of Mr. Nash. But their difisions had greatly diminished 
eir influciiee, and the better part of the eitisens were sick of the ttirbu* 
leuce which they bad so long kept up : the case was not thought of suffi* 
dent magnitude to justify the violation of the wonted rule; Mr. Nash 
was elected, and the letter of Junius failed in its aim. Its excellence eon* 
nits in the pertinmey of its application to the design of the writer, in the 
brevity and plainness with which the ailments are stated, mod in the skill 
with which the eloquence of bold metaphor and vehement inteiro|aticn if 
mnrlatrd with simple language and the greatest closeness of reasoning. 
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your cbcice or even to offer you bis opinicns. But ili^ ntiw- 
tioii of public afTaii's has annexed an extraordinary important 
to your resolutions. You cannot, in the choice of your magia* 
trnte, determine for yourselves only; you are going to determine 
upon a point in which every member of the community is 
interested. I will not scruple to say that the very being of 
that law, of that right, of that constitution, for whicli we have 
been so long contending, is now ut stake. They who would 
ensnare your judgment tell you it is a common^ ordinary case* 
and to be decided by ordinary precedent and practice. They 
artfully conclude from moderate peaceable times to times 
wliich are not moderate, and which ought not to be peaceable ; 
while they solicit your favour, they insist upon a rule of 
rotation which excludes all idea of election*. 

Let me be liononred with a few minutes of your attention 
The question to those who mean fairly to the liberty of the 
people (which we all profess to have in view), lies within a 
very narrow cuiu|>iiss. Do you mean to desert that just and 
honourable system of raeasure.s w'hich you have hitherto pur 
sued in hopes of obtaining from Parliament or from the crown 
a full redress of past grievances, and a security for the future? 
Do 3 'ou think the cause desperate, and will 3 ’ou declare that 
you think so to the whole people of England? If this be 
your meaning and opinion, you will act consistently with it in 
choosing Mr. Nash. 1 profess to be unacquainted with his 
private character. But he has acted as a magistrate, as a 
public man; as such I speak of him. I see his name in a pro¬ 
test against one of your ramonstrances to the crown; be has 
done everything in his power to destroy the freedom of popular 
elections in the city, by publishing the poll upon a former 
occasion; and I know, in general, that he has (distinguished 
bimself by slighting and thwarting all those public measures 

* The party interest likely to be served by an observance of the mle of ro¬ 
tation and consequent elevation of Alderman Nash to the mayoralty, baa been 
already noticed ; and the object of the present letter, therefore, is to per¬ 
suade the livery to overlook Mr. Nash, and by an extraordinary exerdae of 
their elective franchise, to retuni Mr. Crosby or Mr. Sawbridge in his stead, 
whoso politics were well known to be of the Whig school. But the divi¬ 
sions which had been i' troduced into the Bill of Rights Society, through 
the vanity Of Oliver and Home, bad now spread to the city, and almost 
mined the popular omse. Many were suspidous of the purity of its lead* 
era, and still more were grown indifferent as to its result. 
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wbkli you have engaged in with the greatest wannth, and 
hitherto thought most worthy of your approhatiun. From his 
past conduct what conclusion will you draw, but that he will 
act the same part as lovd mayor which he has invariably acted 
as alderman and sheriff f He cannot alter his conduct with¬ 
out conressing that he never acted upon principle of any kind. 
I should be sorry to injure the character of a man, who per¬ 
haps may he honest in his intentions, by supposing it possihle 
that be can ever concur with you in any political measure or 
opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you moan to persevere in those reso¬ 
lutions for the public good, which, though not always success- 
ful, are always honourable, your choice w'ill naturally incline 
to those men who (whatever they be in other respects) are 
most likely to co-operate with you in the great purjioscs which 
you are determined not to relinquish. The question is not of 
what metal your instruments are made, but whether they are 
adapted to the work you have in hand ? The honours of 
the city, in these times, are improperly, because exclusively, 
called a reward. You mean not merely to pay, but to employ. 
Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute the extra¬ 
ordinary, as well as the ordinary duties of lord mayor? Will 
they grant you common halls when it shaU be necessary? 
Will they go up with remonstrances to the kin;^ ? Have they 
firmness enough to meet the fury of a venal l utuso of Com¬ 
mons ? Have they fortitude enough not to shrink at impri¬ 
sonment? Have they spirit enough to hazard their lives and 
fortunes in a contest, if it should be necessary, with a prosti¬ 
tuted legislature ? If these questions can fairly be answered 
in the affirmative, your choice is made. Forgive this passionate 
language, Fam unable to correct it; the subject comes home ic 
118 all. It is the language of my heart*. 

JUNIUS. 


* Priwits Letter, No. M, v«i IL 
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LETTER LIX* 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUO ADVERTISEB. 

Sia, October 5, ITTL 

No man laments more sincerely than I do the unhappy differ 
encos which have arisen among the friends of the people, and 
divided them from each other. The cause undoubtedly suffers 

* The diBsenrions oniong the refunners were discrediting their cbom and 
defeating nil their purposes. The Uockingham Whigs and the followers of 
Lord Chathiim had each a particular creed respecting the goYcrnment of 
America. The society for the support of the Dill of Rights had been 
divided, and iii some sort broken np, by mutual recriminations between 
Wilkes and Home. Amid these divisions the city liberals especially forgot 
their complaints and cilurts against those whom they had accounted the 
common enemy. The ave-rsion which Home excited against Wilkes, and 
the still grenter aversion which was raised against Horne, hutdered their 
respective friends from due co-operation to defeat Nash's election. The 
ministry grew daily stronger in the weakness of the patriots. The former 
letter of Junius had not proved successful; but he was not without hopes 
that, ns in the oBiiir of the shrievalty, the friends of Wilkes bad succeeded, 
■D they might now, by a struggle, achieve their object 

The purport of this letter is to persuade the subdivided reformers that, 
notwithstanding the difierences existing among themselves, they ought to 
act in union for a purpose so important as that of electing a mayor fivourable 
to their cause. J iinius produces u luimber of specious arguments. As if 
ashamed of the meanness of city politics, he endeavours to dignify bis 
theme by deriving his illustrations from subjects of grandeur and momeat. 
He contrives to escope to the examination of the parliamentary conduct of 
the opposition; and, showing that its lenders refused no aid, and sacrificed, 
in furtherance of the common cause, some of its own private sentiments, 
atrives to recommend, by this example, the same conduct to the city. 
He pleads again the apology of Wilkes. He hints anew at the ftiischievously* 
perplexing spirit of Home. He pronounces the encomium of Sawbridge, and 
soothes the grumblings of Townshend. He artfully endeavours to rouso 
anew, among the citisens, an indignation against the leaders in the govern¬ 
ment that should withdraw their minds from their own mutual discontents. 
To Lord Mansfield he turns, as to a fisvourite subject of invective, and 
strives to represent him as the worst, because he was the ablest and the 
most artful, of all the aisociatea of the ministry. He kindles into wrath 
as he proceeds, and eudeavonrs to animate agiiinst the House of Commons 
and against septennial elections that indignation which bMon to flag. 
The readvr cannot bnt lemark, with pleasure and surprise, how artfully 
the latter part of this letter is addressed to rouse a public B|Nrit that shoirid 
■URs thear private dissensions which its first part strives to •oothe.'—HBBOir 
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AS well bj the dimiaution of that strength which union carries 
with it as by tlie separate loss of personal reputation, which 
every man sustains when his character and conduct are fre 
fluently held forth in odious or contemptible colours. These 
difTerences are only advantageous to the common enemy of the 
country; the hearty friends of the cause are provoked and dis 
gusted; the lukewarm advocate avails himself of any pretence 
to relapse into that indolent indiifercuce about everything that 
ought to interest an Englishman, so unjustly dignified with 
the title of moderation; the false, insidious partisan, who 
creates or foments the disorder, sees the fruit of his dishonest 
industry ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the y^romise 
of a banquet, only delicious to such an appetite as his own. 
It is time for those who really mean the caiise and the ‘people*^ 
who have no view to private advantage, and who have virtue 
enough to prefer the general good of the community to the 
gratification of personal animosities,—it is time for such men to 
interpose ; let us try whether these fatal dissensions may not 
yet be reconciled; or, if that be impracticable, let us guard at 
least against the worst effects of division, and endeavour to 
persuade these furious partisans, if they will not consent to 
dmw together, to be separately useful to that cause which they 
all pretend to be attached to. Honour and hoTiesty must not 
be renounced, although a thousand modes of r! dit and wrong 
were to occupy the degrees of morality betwe.'u Zeno and 
Epicurus. The fundamental principles of Christianity may 
still be preserved, though every zealous sectary adheres to 
his own exclusive doctrine, and pious ecclesiastics make it 
part of their religion to persecute one another. The civil con¬ 
stitution, too, that legal liberty, that general creed, which 
every Englishman professes, may still be supported, though 
Wilkes and Home, Townshend and Sawbridge, should obsti* 
nately refuse to communicate; and even if the fathers of the 
church, if Savile, Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, and 
Chatham, should disagree in the ceremonies of their political 
worship, and even in the interpretation of twenty texts in 
Magna Charts. I speak to the people as one of tlie people. 
Let us employ these men in whatever departments their 
various abUilities are best suited to, and as mucii t» tliA 


* 8m frivate Letipr, No. 63. 
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aJvantage of the common cause as their different iiiclinatioiif 
will permit. They cannot serve us without csseulially serving 
themselves. 

If Mr. Nash bo elected, he will hardly ventare, after so 
recent a mark of the personal esteem of his fellow-citizens, to 
declare liimself immediately a courtier. The spirit and activity 
of the slicrifTs will, 1 hope, be sufficient to counteract any 
sinister intentions of the lord mayor; in collision with their 
virtue, perhaps he may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes the virtues of 

•/ 

a Stoic. Theifweve inconsistent with themselves who, almost 
at the same moment, represented him as the basest of man¬ 
kind, yet seemed to expect from him such instances of forti¬ 
tude and self-denial as would do honour to an apostle; it is 
not, however, flattery to say, that he is obstinate, iiurei>id, and 
fertile in expedients ; that he has no possible resource but in 
the public favour, is, in my judgment, a considei able recom¬ 
mendation of him. I wish that every man who pretended to 
popularity were in the same predicament; I wish that a 
retreat to St. James's were not so easy and open as patriots 
have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there is no access. However 
he may be misled by passion or imprudence, I think he can¬ 
not be guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public; the favour 
of his country constitutes the shield which defends him against 
a thousand daggers, desertion w’ould disarm him. 

1 can more readily admire the liberal spirit and integrity 
than the sound judgment of anj' man who prefers a republican 
form of government, in this or any other empire of equal 
extent, to a monarchy so qualified and limited a.s ours. 1 am 
convinced that neither is it in theory the wisest system of 
goveniment, nor practicable in this country. Yst, though I 
hope the English constitution will for ever pre.senre its original 
monarchical form, I would have the maTiners of the people 
purely and strictly republican. 1 do not mean the licentious 
spirit of auiirchy and riot., 1 mean a general attachment to the 
common weal, distinct from any partial attachment to persons 
or families; an implicit submission to the laws only, and an 
affection to the magistrate, proportioned to the integrity and 
wisdom with which he distributes justice to his people, and 
administers their nflaim. The present habit of our political 
body appears to me the veiy reverse of what it ought to be 
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The form of the constitution leans mthcr more tlnn enoufifh 
to the popular branch; while, in effect, the mmniers of the 
people (of those at least who are likely to take a lead in the 
country) incline too generally to a dependence upon the crown. 
The real friends of arbitrary power combine the facts, and are 
not inconsistent with their principles when they strenuously 
support the unwarrantable privileges assumed by the House 
of Commons. In these circumstances it were much to be 
desired that we had many such men as Mr. Sawhridge to 
represent us in parliament. I speak from common report and 
opinion only when 1 impute to him a speculative predilection 
ill favour of a republic ; in the personal conduct and manners 
of the man I cannot he mistaken ; he has shown himself pos* 
sessed of that republican firmness which the times require, 
and by which an English gentleman may be as usefully and as 
honourably distinguished as any citizen of ancient of 

Athens, or Lacedsemon. 

Mr. Townshend complains that the public gratitude has not 
been answerable to his desert; it is not difficult to trace the 
artifices which have suggested to him a language so unworthy 
of his understanding. A great man commands the affections 
of the people, a prudent man does not complain when he 
has lost them : yet they are far from being lo ;-1 to Mr. Towns¬ 
hend; he has treated our opinion a little t<>' ravulierly. A 
young man is apt to rely too conhdently upoi himself, to be 
as attentive to his mistress as a polite and passionate lover 
ought to be. Perhaps he found her at first too easy a con¬ 
quest ; yet I fancy she will be ready to receive him whenever 
he thinks proper to renew his addresses. With all his youth, 
his spirit, and his appearance, it would 1»6 indecent in the lady 
to solicit fils return. 

1 have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. Home ta 
flatter myself that these gentlemen will ever be cordially 
reunited ; it is not, however, unreasonable to expect that each 
of them should act his separate part with honour and integrity 
to the public. As for differences of opinion upon speculative 
questions, if we wait until they are reconciled, the action of 
human affairs must be suspended for ever. But neither arc wo 
to look for perfection in any one man, nor for agreement among 
many. When Lord Chatham affirms that the authority of the 
Britidh legislature is last supreme over tlie colcnies in the 
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same sense in which it is supreme over Great Britain •, when 
Lord Camden supposes a necessity (which the king is to judge 
of), and, founded upon that necessity, attributes to the crown 
a legal power (not given by the Act itself) to suspend the 
operation of an act of the legislature, I listen to them both 
with diffidence and respect, but without the smallest deme of 
conviction or assent; yet I doubt not they delivered their 
real sentiments, nor ought they to be hastily condemned. 1, 
too, have a claim to the candid interpretation of my country, 
when 1 acknowledge an involuntary compulsive assent to one 
vety unpopular opinion. I lament the unhappy necessity, 
whenever it arises, of providing for the safety of the state by 
a temporary invasion of the personal liberty of the subject*. 
Would to God it w'ere practicable to reconcile these important 
objects in every possible situation of public affairs ! 1 regard 

the legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain as much as 
my own, and would defend it with the same zeal. I know we 
must stand or fall together. But I never can doubt that the 
community has a right to command, as well ns to purchase, 
the service of its members. 1 see that right founded originally 
upon a necessity which supei'sedes all argument; I see it 
established by usage immemorial, and admitted by more than 
a tacit assent of the legislature. I conclude there is no remedy 
in the nature of things for the grievance complained of; for 
if there were, it must long since have been redressed. Though 
numberless opportunities have presented themselves highly 
favourable to public liberty, no successful attempt has ever 
been made for the relief of the subject iu this article. Yet it 
has been felt and complained of ever since England had a 
navy. The conditions which constitute this right must be 
taken together; separately, they have little weight.*^ It is not 
fair to argue from any abuse in the execution to the illegality 
of the power, much less is a conclusion to be drawn from the 
navy to the land aervice. A seaman can never be employed 
but against the enemies of his country f. The only case in 

* Janiu alludet to the pnu:dce of imineMinf men for leii^^erviee; the 
of whkh he allows, bat confinee it to seaftring men alone. 

t At the time when the dispute between this conntry and Spain existed 
relative to Falkland's Ishuids, for a brief account of which, see note la 
Jdiaeellaneotts Letttt, No. 88; under a persuasion that war was inevitilde 
an armament look plaae, and press wsixsnts were iiiaed. The legality of 
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which the king can have a right to ann his subjects in general, 
is that of a foreign force being actually landed upon our coast 
Whenever that case happens, no true Englishman will inquire 
whether the king's right to compel him to defend his country 
be the custom of England or a grant of the legislature. With 
regard to the press for seamen, it does not follow that the 
symptoms may not be softened, although the distemper cannot 
be cured. Let bounties be increased ns far as the public 

theae, in regard to the city, though backed by the lord mayor, waa quoa* 
tinned by Mr. Wilkes and sercral other aldermen, who dischaijged all per. 
sons brought before them so impressed. In consequence of these discordant 
views of the subject, the three following questions were submitted by the 
lofid mayor to tlio opinion of three of the most celebrated counsel of the 
day, which, together with their answers, it has been thought right to 
subjoin. 

Query 1. Ma}' the Lords of the Admiralty of themselves, by virtue of 
their commission, or under the direction of the Privy Council, legally issue 
warrants for the impressing of seamen 1 
Query 2. If yea, is the warrant annexed, in point of form, legal t 
Query 8. Is the lord mayor compellable to bwk such warrants 1 if he is, 
what may be the consequence of a refusal 1 

The power of the crow'n to compel persons pursuing the employment and 
occupation of seamen to serve the public in times of danger and necessity, which 
has its foundation in that universal principle of the laws of all countries, that 
private interest must give way to the public sitfety, np}>eArg to us to be well 
established by ancient and long-continued usage frequently recognised; and, 
in many instances, regulated by the legislature, and nutt< '>■(1 at least without 
censure by courts of justice ; and wo see no objection t<> this power being 
exercised by the lords of the admiralty under the authority of his 
Majesty's oilers in council. 

The form of the warranty as well as the manner in which such warrants 
have been usually executed, appear to us to be liable to many considerable 
objections; but the rmture of those objections leads us to think it the more 
expedient that the authority of a civil magistrate should interimse in the 
execution of,fbcm, to check and control the abuses to which they are liable; 
and, therefore, although we do not think that the lord mayor is compellable 
to Wk the warrants, or liable to any punishment in case of his refusal, we 
think it right to submit it to his Lordship’s consideration, whether it will not 
be more conducive to the preservation of the peace of the city, and tho pro* 
leeUon of the subject from oppression, if he conforms, in this instance, to 
what we understand to hare been the practice of most of his predecessr.it 
■pon the like occasion. 

" AL. wsnnsRBVBW, 

"J. OLTVir, 
pvmntit/ 


Vovember 82nd. 1770." 
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purse can supp )rt them *, Still they have a limit, and wHen 
every reasonable e\'[)ensc is incurred, it will be found, in fact; 
that the spur of the press is wanted to give operation to the 
bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the strict right 
of pressing, until 1 heard that I.ord Mansfield hud applauded 
Lord Chatham for delivering something like this doctrine in 
the House of Lords. That consideration staggered me not a 
little. But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts naturally 
for itself. He knew the doctrine was unpopular, and was 
eager to fix it upon the man who is the first object of his fear 
and detestation. The cunning Scotchman never speaks truth 
without a fraudulent design. In council he generally aflects 
to take a moderate part. }3esidcs his natural timidity, it 
makes part of his political plan never to be known to recom¬ 
mend violent measures. When the guards are Cfille<l forth to 
murder their fellow-subjects, it is not by the ostensible advice 
of Lord Mansfield. 1’hat odious office, his prudence tells 
him, is better left to sucli men as Gower ami Weymouth, as 
BarringUm and (xraftori. Lord Hillsborough wisely confines 
his firmness to the distant Amoricans. The designs of 
Mansfield arc more subtle, more eifectual, and secure. — Who 
attacks the liberty of the press?—Lord Mansfield. Who in¬ 
vades the constitutional power of juries?—Lord IMansfield. 
What judge ever challenged a juryman, but Lord Mansfield? 
Who was that judge, who, to save the king's brother, 
nflinned that a man of the fn^t rank and quality, who obtains 
a verdict in a suit for criminal conversation, is enlilled to no 
greater damages than the meanest mechanic?—Lord Mans¬ 
field? Who is it makes commissioners of the great seal?— 
Lord Maiihfield? Who is it forms a decree for tjiose com- 
mis^sionci-s, deciding against Lord Chatham f, and afterwards 
(finding himself opposed by the judges) declares in Parliament 
that he never had a doubt that the lavs' was in direct oppo¬ 
sition to that decree ?—Lord Mansfield. Who is he that has 

* This •nggf'stion was adopted by the cities of London, Bristol and 
Kdinburgo, and the towns of Montrose, Aberdeen, Cambletown, and 
Lynn. 

t On the Burton Fynsent estate, which was disputed by the relatives if 
the d«.<ciiscd with the Earl of Chatham. See nou, p. 428. 
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made it the study and practice of his life to undermine and 
alter the whole system of jurisprudence in the Court of King's 
Bench?—Lord Mansfield. Thei*6 never existed a man but 
himself who answered exactly to so complicated a description. 
Compared to these enormities, his original attachment to the 
Pretender (to w'hom his dearest brother was confidentiiil 
secretary) is a viitue of tlie first magnitude. But the hour 
of impeachment come, and neiiiier ho nor Grafton shall 
escape me. Now let them make common cause against Eng* 
land and the House of Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray 
should sympatliisc with each other. 

When 1 refer to signal instances of unpopular opinions de¬ 
li vei’cd and maintained by men who niny well be supposed to 
liave no view but the public good, 1 do not in<*an to renew the 
discussion of such opinions. 1 should he sorry to revive the 
dormant questions of Stamp Act, doni Dill, or Presi Warrant 
1 mean only to illustmte one useful pro])osition, which it is 
the intention of this paper lo inculcate:— That we should not 
generally regect the friendship or services of any man became 
he differs from- tis in a particular opinion. This will not ap¬ 
pear a superfluous caution if we observe the ordinary conduct 
of mankind. In public afliiirs, there is the least chance of a 
perfect concurrence of sentiment or inclination. Yet every 
man is able to contribute something to the coin-non stock, and 
no man's contribution should he rejected. If individuals have 
no virtues, their vices mav bo of use to us. i rture not with 
wliat principle the new-born patriot is animated, if the mea¬ 
sures he supports are beneficial to the community. The nation 
is interested in his conduct. His motives are his own. Tho 
properties of a patriot are perishable in the individual, hut 
there is a,quick succession of subjects, and the breed is worth 
preserving. The spirit of the Americans may lie an useful 
example to us. Our dogs and horses are English only upon 
English ground; but patriotism, it seems, may he improved 
by transplanting. I will not reject a bill wliicli tends to 
confine parliamentary privilege within reasonable bounds, 
though it should be stolen from the House of Cavendish, and 
introduced by Mr. Onslow. 'J'he features of the infant are a 
proof of the descent, and vindicate the noble birth from the 
naseiiess of tlie adoption. I willingly accept of a sarcasm 
from Colonel Ban'e, or a simile from Mr. Burko. Even tlie 
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silent Tote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning in a di« isbn 
What though he riots in the plunder of the army, and has 
rinly determined to be a patriot when he could not be a peer*.^ 
r..ct us profit by the assistance of such men while they are 
with us, and place them, if it be possible, in the post of dan¬ 
ger, to prevent desertion. The wary Wedderbunie, the 
pompous Suffolk f, never threw away the scabbard, nor ever 
went upon a fi»rlorn hope. They always treated the king's 
servants as men with whom, some time or other, they might 
p»»ssibly he in friendship. When a man who stands forth for 
the public has gone that length from wdiich there is no prac- 
licuhle retreat, when he has given that kind of personal 
olfence, which a pious monarch never pardons, I then WgiL 
lu think him in earnest, and that he never will have occasion 
lo solicit the forgiveness of his country. But instances of a 
iletermiuatian so entire and unreserved are rarely met with. 
liCt us take mankind as they are. Let us distribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals according to the offices 
they affect, and, when they quit the service, let us endeavour 
to supply their places with belter men than we have lost. In 
this country there are always cuudidates enough for popular 
favour. The temple of fame is the shortest passage to riches 
and preferment. 

Above all things, let me guard my countrymen against the 
meanness and folly of accepting of a trifling or moderate 
compensation for extraordinaiy and essential injuries. C*'ir 
enemies treat us os the cunning trader does the unskilful 
Indian. They magnify their generosity when they give us 
jaubles, of little proportionate value, for ivory and gold. The 
$amc Ilouso of Oonimous, >vho robbed the constituent body 
of tlicir right of free election, who presumed to make a law 

* Calcraft was iittraduced into ]>olitical notice by Lord Holland, to wbom 
he bad been piivate 8i*cr«.'tary, and afterwards accumulated an immense 
private property by becoming army agent. He subsequentljr deserted his 
piitrnii, and strove to obtiin a peerage from administration. He died witli- 
out having obtained his object One of bis mistresses was the celebrated 
George Ann Bellamy. 

f In allusion to his L'^rdsbip'a manner. K et it must also be recollected 
that he headed the renegade Whigs who deserted to the ministry on the 
death of George Grenville. See Miscellaneous Letters, Noe. 96 and 97f 
vob iL, in which his Lordship’s conduct is reprobated in vnty severe terms, 
piirticuUu'ly lO in the latter. 
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under pretence of declaring it *; who paid our good king's 
debts, without once inquiring how they were incurred; whc 
gave thanks for repeated murders committed at home, and for 
national infamy incurred abroad; who screened Lord Mans* 
Held; who imprisoned the magistrates of the metropolis for 
^serting the sulijeet's right tx> the protection of the laws; 
who erased a judicial record, and ordered nil proceedings in a 
criminal suit to be suspended f; -this very lloiiso of Com¬ 
mons have graciously consented tliat their own members may 
be compelled to pay their debts, and that contested elections 
shall for the future bo determined with some decent regard to 
the merits of the case. The event of the suit is of no con¬ 
sequence to the crown. While parliamcuts are septennial, 
the purchase of the sitting member or of the pelitioner makes 
but the difference of a day. Concessions such as these are 
of little moment to the sum of things; unless it he to 
prove that the worst of men arc sensible of tiio injuries 
they have done us, and perhaps to demonstrate to us tliu 
imminert danger of our situation. In the shipwreck of the 
state, trifles float and arc preserved, while everytliing solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LX. 

10 THE PBINTEU OF THE PUBUG APVERTISER. 

Sm, Octolwr 1.5, 1771. 

I AM convinced that Junius is incapable of wilfully misre¬ 
presenting any man's opinion, and that his inclination leads 
him to treat Lord Camden with particular candour and re- 
pect. The floctrine attributed to him by Junius, as far ns it 
goes, corresponds with tliat stated by 3 'our correspondent 
Scaevola^, who seems to me to make a distinciion without a 

* The NuLlum Tempna hill, which was passed in the year 1701). 
f For a further explanation on this subiect, see noto tu MihcellmieouO 
Letter, No. 92. 

Z The letter of Scsevola here referred to oxurs in the Public Adva'limp 
of October 12, and is as follows:— 

TO JiTSIVS. 

Sib, 

ITou have mistaken Lord Camden’s opinion, and chunged it into as wcai 
TOL- f. IE 
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difTeretice Lord Camdon, it is agreed, did certainly maintain 
that, in the recess of parliament, the king (by which we all 
mean the kiuff in council, nr the executive power) might sus¬ 
pend the operation of an act of the legislature; and he founded 
his doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of which the king, in 
the first instance, must be judge. The Lords and Commons 
cannot be judges of it in the lirst instance, for they do not 
exist: thus far Junius. 

Jlut, says Scffivola, Lord Camden made parliament, and 
not the king, judges of the necessity. That parliament may 
review tiic acts of ministers, is unquestionable; but there is a 
wide dilference between stiying that the crown has a legal 
power, and tlmt ministers may act at their lu^ril. When we 
sMy an act is illegal, we mean that it is forbidden by a joint 
resolution of the three estates. How a subsequent resolution 
of two of those branches can make it legal ab initio, will re¬ 
quire explanation. If it could, the consequence would be 
truly dreadful, especially in these times. There is no act of 
arbitrary power which the king miglii not attribute to neces- 


and midchierous n tenet as could have proceeded from Scroggs or JetTeries. 
You h.'ivc madu it the counterpart of the ship-money doctrine. In this 
representation you follow Lord Mansfield, who gave that colour to the 
argument in the House of Lords. The great point of difference between 
the representation and the truth is, that the former makes Lord Camden 
pronounce the king judge of the necessity, and the latter, namely, niy Lord 
Oamden's real speech, makes parliament the judge of it, and exposes the 
head of the minister who advised the illegal act upon the plea of its neces¬ 
sity, to the mercy of parliament. Lord Camden’s opinion, which I heard 
him twice deliver in the House of Lords, was this :—That'Mf the king 
should, in the recess of parliament, issue a proclamation, directing a step to 
be token fiat (ig;(inst a subsisting law, and at the next meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, the step should appear to them to have been necessarj fur the good 
of the state, their declaration of that necessity would operate iis a retrospect, 
so ns to make the act legal ab initio ”—(which is an idea countenanced by 
Mr. Loi'ke). 

Tliat this was the scope and tenor of the noble Lord’s argument, I appeal 
to himself and nil that heard him. Whether the opinion so restored be or 
be not erroneous in point of law is a question foreign to this letter, which 
has no other view but to convince the public that his Lordship never 
delivered that pernicious and foolish opinion which J unius, by mistake, and 
Lord Mansfield, by the basest misrepresentation, has imputed to him. 

SCitVoLS. 

For Junius's ooinion of this writer, see the note to Private Lrtteb 
Ko 47 
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iityt and for which lie would not be secure o:‘ obtniuing the ap¬ 
probation of bis prostituted Lords and CVuninnns. if I.ord 
Camdon admits that, tho subsequent sanction of parliament was 
necessary to make the proclamation why did he so ob¬ 
stinately oppose the bill, vrliich was soon after brought in, for 
indemnifying all those persons who had acted under it? If 
that hill had not been j)assed, I am ready to maintain, in di¬ 
rect contradiction to Lord (oiindeii’s doctrine (taken aa Seicvola 
states it), that a litigious exporter of corn, who had sutlered in 
his property in consequence of the proclamation, might have 
laid his action against the custom houso oflicers, and would 
infallibly have recovered damages. No Jury could refuse 
them; and if I, who am liy no nmans litigious, had been so 
injured, 1 would assuredly have instituted a suit in West¬ 
minster Hall, on purpose to try the question of right. I 
would have done it upon a principle of deliunco of the pre¬ 
tended power of either or both Houses to uuiko declarations 
inconsistent with law, and I have no doubt, tltat, with an act 
of parliament on my side, I shouhl have been too strong for 
them all. Tins is tho way in which an KngUslirnan shoiibi 
speak and act, and not suffer dangerou.s precedents to ho 
established bec^mse the circumstances arc favourable or palli¬ 
ating. 

With regard to Lord Camden, the truth s that ho iiind- 
vertently overshot himself, as appears pluiiily by that un¬ 
guarded mention of a tyravmj of forty days, w liicli 1 myself 
heard. Instead of asserting that the proclamation was leyal. 
he shoutd have said, “ My Lords, 1 ,know the proclamatif)n 
was illeyal, but I advised it because it was indispensably m?- 
cessary to save the kingdom from fuminc, and I buhrnit my¬ 
self to tlie*Justice and mercy of iny country.” 

Such language as this would have been manly, rational, and 
consistent: not unfit for a lawyer, and every way worthy of a 
great man. 

PHILO-JUNIUft. 

P.S. If Scffivola should think proper to write again uiv>r. 
this subject, 1 beg of him to give me a direct answer, that is, 
a plain affirmative or negative to the following questions :—In 
the interval between the publishing such a proclamation (or 
oniff in council) as that in question, and its rec;eiving th« 

£ S 2 
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saiiction of the two Houses, of vrbat nature is it—^is it legal 
or illegalf or is it neither one ncr the other? I mean to be 
candid, and point out to him the consequence of liis 
answer cither way. If it be legal it wants no farther sanction. 
If it be illegal the subject is not bound to obey it, consequently 
it is a useless, nugatory act, even as to its declared purpose. 
Hefure the meeting of parliament, the whole mischief which 
it means to prevent will have been completed 

* The following extract of a subsequent letter from Scsvola, inserted in 
tiie Public Adeertisert October 24, 1771, proves sufficiently that this writer 
nt last ailmitted Lord Camden to have maintained an erroneous doctrine. 

“ My Lord Camden certainly thougl)t the vote of the two Houses in, thU 
rase equivalent to a parliamentary declaration ; he also thought such decla* 
ration made the act (illegal before) legal ab initio. Now os Lord Camden 
is no patron of mine, I am free to declare that 1 am satisfied he was wrong 
in both those points, on the foot of strict law; that he was wrung upon 
his conviction, Junius himself has once admitted; and that he was wrong 
upon fair and rational though not satisfactory grounds, will appear to every 
innii of good understanding. The shade between bis erroneous doctrine and 
the true one being in sense and reason hardly distinguishable; both doc* 
trines admit the proclamation to be illegal, and at the minister’s peril till 
the meeting of parliament—both doctrines admit the two Houses of For* 
liamcnt (in this or that mode) sole judges of the necessity—both doctrines 
agree in exposing the minister to impeachment if the two Houses of Far* 
Inimcnt should decide against his plea of necessity. >Vhether upon the 
duclamtion of necessity the act becomes good in law ah initio^ or not, is the 
only question. Locke (no Tory) holds the affirmative. The law, in my 
opinion, strictly taken, is in the negative ; for I conceive that nothing but 
an indemnity bill could justify the crown for iiaviiig superseded a positive 
act of parliament." 

To these remarks Junius, on the following day, puts the subjoined 
questions:— 

1st. In what part of Mr. Locke’s writings is it maintained that the 
king may suspend an act of parliament, and that the subsequent approba* 
bation of the two Houses makes the suspension legal ah or to that 

effect r 

2ud. " Docs Scmvola think that an act of the whole legislature is as 
easily obtained and completed as a vote of the Lords or Commonsl”*-~Tht 
rest is a dispute about vror Is not worth continuing. 
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LETTER LXI. 

10 ZENO*. 


Sm, October 17,1771. 

The sophistry of your letter in defence of Lord Mansfield is 
adapted to tho cbaracter you defend. Biit Lord Mansfield is 
a man of /orm, and seldom in his behaviour transgresses the 

•The letter of Zeno here referred to ocenra in the 
date.d October 15, 1771, and is addressed To Junius, alios Kdniund thii 
Jesuit of St Omer’s." This writer, however, was not the only one of the 
same period who erred in attributing the letters of Junius to Mr. Burke. 
Bee Frelinunary Essay, in which the reasons for disbeliering that gentloiuun 
to have been the author of thi'm are more jiarticnlarly given. 

As Junius thought Zt^no's letter worthy of a reply, the reader may not 
think it unworthy of a (>erusal. It is ns follows;— 

Sni, 

YoUtt letter of the 8th is a greater miracle tlian any you have hitherto pro* 
duccd. I do not mean in its argument, language, and arrangement. In 
these particulars you have been invested with a creative power, and what¬ 
ever you are pleased to bring forth is not for us to approve, hut to admire; 
but. Sir, your letter of tho 8th is not written in the single spirit of c.iliininy; 
you have now turned the eirorts which formerly were exerted in creating 
divisions amongst the good, to cement those whieh never fail to arise 
amongst the bad. 1 have no objection to your siicci^s <'i this underuiking. 
Let the fathers of your church and the sons of the ri * unite. Let them 
club their arts and their powers. Let Wilkes enjoy his fertility in expedi¬ 
ents, he will have need for it all. But neither that fertility, llic republican 
firmness of Sawhridge, no, nor the youth, spirit, and graces of Towiishend 
will avail to overturn the constitution, nr even procure to them or to you 
the ultimate object of your desires—a little mpney'. 

Yet, Sir, why, in a letter professedly writt^ to reconcile the patriots of 
the city, do y'ou make a digression to abuse Lord Mansfield ] Is it becauso 
of the dianrntrical opposition of his character to theirs? Certainly it iriiist 
be BO ; and Junius is less a fool than I believed him. Nothing more likely 
to reconcile rogues who rail at each other than railing at honest men. if 
your dogs are of the true breed they will leave off worrying one another, 
and join in the cry against the common enemy. 

It is on tho subject of this abuse that 1 take the liberty to address the 
mighty Junius. 

This phoenix of politicians and of reasnners tells the public that ** lie 
never had a doubt about the stiict right of pressing, till he knew Lord 
Mansfield was of the same opinion. That indeed staggered him not a 
littleand to be sure it was a staggering consideration: for who is to 
katn that Lord Mansfield is utterly ignorant of the law) and that his 
judgment is avowedly so weak and perverse, that a wise politician (1 metn 
so veiy wise a poUtieian as Junius) will examine no further, but at once 
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rules of decorum 1 bhall imitate his Lords bp's good man¬ 
ners, and leave you in full posscssiem of his principles. 1 
will not call you /mr, jesuit^ or villain; but, with all the po¬ 
liteness imaginable, perhaps 1 may prove you so. 

conclude th.'it proposition in law to be false, which Lord Mansfield holds to 
be true. 

Sir, when yon are only puerile, blundering, inconsistent, and absurd, 1 
treat you as you deserve, with ridicule and contempt. Hut when you assert 
positive falsehoods, the mildest usage you c.in expect is to have them 
i-rannned down the fonl throat from which they issued. Of this nature are 
the questions you make, nnd the answers you are pleased to give to yourself, 
in relation to Lord Mansfield. So many infamous lies as these answers 
lontnin were never crowded together before—not even by Junius. You 
inKinuatc (and you dare but iiisiniuite) that Lord Mansfield was the secret 
adviAcr of sending out the guards when the atTair of St. George’s Fields 
happened. That his Lordship ^^as in any shape ostensibly or otherwise con* 
eerned in that matter, that he knew of it till days after it happened, m a lit 
of the first magnitude ; and 1 dure you to bring even the shadow of proof 
of your infamous assertion. 

It is also a lie that Lord Mansfield attacks the til>erty of the press. Ha 
h.is endeavoured, indeed, by legal and constrtntional methods, to restrain 
the abuse of that liberty, and in doing so he has shown himself a good 
citlxeri. Ara you a politician, and ignorant that the abuse of the best 
things makes them degcinrate into the worst 1 Arc you a pretender to 
reason, and ignorant that the abuse of a \ahuible privilege is the certain 
iiieiiiis to lose it 1 Are not you a public defamer of every' rei>i>ectable charac¬ 
ter in the nation 1 Have not you carried the licence of the press beyond 
the bounds not only of decency and humanity', but even of human concep¬ 
tion 1 And dare you complain that its liberty is attacked) Your reliance 
on the ignorance of those to whom you write must be great indeed, when 
you dare aifirm a fact which is coutmdicted and proved a lie by the very 
nfiirnmtiun of its truth. 

Nor is it less fidse that Lord Mansfield invades the constitutional power 
of juries. I refer all who are not willing to believe a lie upon the credit of 
a common liar, to the letters of Phileieutherus Anglicatius, and those under 
the signature of A Candid Enquirer, for information on this subject The 
letters are in the Public Adm'tisers November and December last ,* and 
from them, all who are able to form a judgment on a question of law, will 
see it clearly domonstnited that Lord Mansfield’s opinion with respt^ to 
the power of juries is no less the law of the land than the advantage of 
the subject. 

Tour question relating to Lord Mansfield’s challenging a juryman, I con* 
fess 1 do not understand, neither do 1 know to w’hat it alludes; a charge of 
that nature ought to have been accompanied with circumstances of time, 
place, and occasion. When, where, and on what account was this done) 
Answer me these questions, and I pledge myself to the public that I shall 
prove, to the conviction of every reusomible man, that if it was so dona it 
was legally done. 
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Like other fair pleadei's in LordMaiisfield s school of ju:»licc, 
YOU answer Junius by misquoting his words, and misstating 
his propositions. If 1 am candid enough to admit that this is 
the very logic taught nt St. Omer's, you will readily allow that 

Tour next accunation shows you no less void of jud^rinont and consintcncy 
than of jiistii'e and truth. You accuse Lord Maiistield to the public, fur 
saying a lord is entitled to no greiiter damages in a suit for the dolmucbiiig 
of his wife than a mechanic. Lord Mansfield did say that, in an action of 
damages for criminal conversation, the law did not consider the rank of the 
person injured ,* and in this ho uta>red not only the dictates of law, tint the 
dictates of common sense and hiiinanity, neither of which you seem to under¬ 
stand. Had Lord Mansfield said that the law did not consider the rank of 
the injuring person, it might have been argued that he meant to screen the 
King’s brother; but the dilTereitcc between light and darkness is not greater 
than between this proposition and the proposition he nuiintaincd. None but 
an Irish understanding could possibly lake the change, nr suppose them con¬ 
vertible propositions. Hut cun you, Junius, seriously make your court to 
the people by telling them there is a wide difference between the crime of 
debauching the wife of a lord and one of their owni Yo were bred at 
St. Omcr's. You were destined for a church, nut that indeed of which 
Savile, ike., are the fathers; but, howeviT, a church wliich requires some 
reading. Heading the Scriptures, it is true, is forbid by your cannns; but 
surely you have beard of the prophet Nathan’s address to David on a sub¬ 
ject of this nature] The prophet, w'>rse than Lord Munstield, thought that 
debauching the wife of a poor man was a greater crime than debauciiiiig the 
wife of a lord; for this plain and humane rea-on, iliirt ", poor niun's wife 
HUB his all, his only comfort and consolation, whereax a .. it man had many' 
others 9 yet Junius, the popular Jnnius, t<‘lls the prople plainly that 
debauching one of their wives is nothing in coniparison of lying with a ioid's, . 
and arraigns the upright and discerning judge who says that the injury to 
the husband is in both cases equal 

Who makes commissioners of the great seal ^ Lord Mansfield. Indeed, 

I thought that power had only resided in the king. To see how plain 
men may mistake 1 If you, Junius, by making commissioners mean 
advising thejeing to make coinniissioiie.*'H 1 understand you. The expres¬ 
sion is rather inaccuntte, but that one is often obliged to pass over in Junius. 
In my turn give me leave to ask you a question. Who so prriper to udvise 
his Ma’esty in the choice of a law ofKccr os Lord Maiisfi/dd f 

But Lord Mansfiidd not only made the coniinissioners of the great seal, 
he also framed their decree, and then disavowed the decree of his own 
framing in the House of Beers. This is an absurd and an improbable lie. 

It is absurd and improbable to suppose Lord Mansheld framed a decree fur 
three judges very capable to frame one tbeinsclves. It is more absurd to 
suppose l^rd Mansfield would disiivow the dec ree which he himself had 
made, in the presence of the thn^ commissioners for whom he hail umda 
ity and who could so easily have detected his duplicity. And it is a din-ct 
tod public lie that Lord Mansfield said he never had a doubt that the law 
was in direct opposition to that decree. He did nut give an opinion in Uit 
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it is the constant pmctice in the Court of King’s Bench 
Junius does not stnj ibiL Itc never had a doubt about the strict 
right of pressing till he knew Lord Mamfichl was of the same 
opinion, llis words are, until ho heard that Lord Mansfeld 
had applauded Lord Chatham for rnaintaininff that doctrine 
in the House of Lords. It was not the {leciiiental coiicurrenco 
of Lord Manslicld's opinion, but the suspicious applause given 
by a cunning Scotchiimii to the man he detests, that raised 
and jiislihed a doubt iu the mind of Junius. The question is 
not whether Lord Mansiield be a man of leaining and abili¬ 
ties (wliich .luniiH lias never disputed), but ^^hethcr or no he 
abuses and misapplies his talents. 

Junius did tiot say that Lord Mansfield had advised the 
calling out the guards. On the contrary, his plain mean¬ 
ing is that he left tlisit odious ofTice to men less cunning than 
himself. Whether Lord Mansfield's doctrine concerning libels 
he or b(s not an attack upon the liberty of the press, is a ques¬ 
tion which the public in gemtral are very well able to deter¬ 
mine. I shall not cuter into it at present. Nor do I think 

House of Peers. He only stated the question ; and the decree n'os reversed 
on the unaniniutis opinion of the eiuht judges who attended. For the truth 
of this I appeal to all who were present 

The last charge of Junius represents Lord Mansfield making it his study 
to undermine and alter the wiiole system of jurisprudence in the King's 
bench. One would scarcely believe that there could be tin understanding 
so twisted, or a heart so corruptly malignant as to make that an article of 
accusation, which, fairly taken, includes in it the most exalted merit and 
virtue. If there be a siipcTlatively eminent quiility in Lord Mansfield's 
gre.it and deserved character, it is the unremitting and unwearied eiforts he 
constantly has made to rescue injured and oppressed innocence from the 
harpy fangs of chicane and quibble. The mition does him justice in this 
fiarticiilar; and nil the arts and lies that have been employes! to defame 
him have never been able to stagger the public confidence in bis judgment 
and integrity. The proof of thus is in the breast of every man to whom 1 
write; and the crowd of suitors in the court where he presides gives the 
most honourable testimony to the truth which I affirm^ and the most pa]p» 
ble lie to the assertion of the abandoned Junius. 

And now, Sir, having answered nU 3 'our questions, you are worth no 
further notice. I shall, in iny turn, address a few queries to the public; 
and I am sorry that the temper of the times should oblige me to recall to 
their memory things which ought to be indelibly engraven on the ht art of 
every Engbshninn. 

By whose advite was it that his Majesty, immediately on his accession to 
the throne, made the judges places for life, thereby rendering them inde- 
peudeut on king or minister 1 Lord Mansfieid. Vfhen Lord Chatham and 
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It necessaty to say much to a man ^vho had tho daring conh- 
denco to say to a jury, •* Gentlemen, you are to bring in a ver¬ 
dict guilUj or not guilty, hut whether tho defendant he guilty 
or innocent is not matter for your consideration.” Clothe it 
in what language you will this is the Bum total of Lord Mans¬ 
field s doctiiuo. If not, let Zeno show us the ditfereiu'c. 

But it seems the liberty of the press may he dlnised and t/w 
abuse of a valuable privilege is the certain means to lose it. 
The first I admit; hut let the abuse he submitted to a jury, 
a sufficient and indeed the only legal and constitutional clieek 
upon the licence of the press. The second \ tlatly deny. In 
direct contradiction to Lord Mansfu ld, 1 aihrin, that tho 
abuse of a valuable ]>ri\ilege is not the certain means to lose 
it.” If it were, the English nation would have few privileges 
left, for where is the privilege that has not, at one time or 
other, been abused by individuals? But it is false in reason 
and equity, that particular abuses should produce a geuend 
forfeiture. Shall the community be deprived of the protec- 
tiou of the laws, because there are robbers and murderers ? 


Lord Ciiindvn attempted to revive the impious a»d unconstitutional doctrine 
of a power in the crown to dispense with the laws rif the land (which was 
prt'cisel}' the point on which the glorious revolution hir --'1, and the doctrine 
for niaintaiiiiiig of which James II. lost his crown), wh: ^tond in the broach, 
and wi|h eloqucnco and argument, more than human, ili''t’:>t(>d the pernicious 
attempt! Lord Mansfield, Who supjiortcd and carried through ttie House 
of Peers the hill called the y%llum. Tempvs hill; that law by which the 
minds of the people were quieted against apprehension of claims on the part 
of the crown ? Lord Mansfield. To whom Jo wc owe the success of the 
bill for restraining the privilege of parliament, of such essential service to 
the internal commerce of the nation, and especially to that part of it which 
could least a^ord to lie under any disadvantage, the industrious shopkeeper 
and tradesman? Lord Mansfield. Who carried Mr. firenville’s last legacy 
to the nation through the House of Peers, that hill by which questions of 
elections in the House of Commons are henceforth to be tried in a manner 
whlsh will prevent the injustice supposed to have been done in the Middle¬ 
sex election, and guard against the had coTis'‘queures which it was feared 
might follow from that determination ? Lord Mansfield. 

I might add many other constitutional questions in which Lord Mansfield 
has ever been on the side of public liberty. Put if what I have already 
said be not sufficient to vindicate the first clmnictcr in the nation from the 
false aspersions of an unprincipled scribbler, 1 am bold to say that the time 
is now arrived when it is unworthy of an honest i.nan to labour for ths 
public ; and the character of an Englishman, once so respectable, will nc 
longer be known but by its folly and ingratitude.—Z f 2 ( 0 . 
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Shall the community he punished, because individuals have 
offended? Lord MansGeld says so, consistently enough with 
his principles, but I wonder to find him so explicit. Yet, for 
one concession, however extorted, I confess myself obliged to 
him The liberty of the press is, after all, a valuable privi¬ 
lege. 1 agree with him most heartily, and will defend it 
ugaiikst him. 

You ask me, VI\mt jm-yman was challenged by Lord Mans¬ 
field? 1 tell you his name was Benson. When his name 
was called Lord Mansfield ordered the clerk to pass him by. 
As for his reasons, you may ask himself, for he assigned 
none*. But I can tell you what all men thought of it. This 
Benson f had been refractory upon a former jury, and would 
not accept of the law as delivered by Lord MansGeld, but had 
the impudence to pretend to think for himself. But you it 
seems, honest Zeno, know nothing of tho matter ! You never 
read Junius's letter to your patron ! You never heard of the 
intended instructions from the city to impeach Lord Mans¬ 
field! You never heard by what <lexterity of Mr. Paterson 
that measure was prevented I ! How wonderfully ill some 
people are informed! 

Junius did never affirm that the crime of seducing the wife 
of a mechanic or a peer is not the same, taken in a moral or 
religious view. What he affirmed, in contradiction to the 
levelling principle so lately adopted by Lord Mansfield, was, 
that the damages should be proportioned to the rank and for- 

* On a motion nmdo in the House of Commons, Not. 27, 1770, by the 
Hou. Mr. Phipps, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the act of William the 
Third, which empowers the nttumey>generHl to hie informations cj: ajicio, the 
late Lord, then Mr., Thurlow, solicitor-general, thus defended l|Ord Mansfield 
from the charge here brought against him by Junius:—*Mi)dced, if a jury- 
man has been rcjt'cted without a challenge from the parties, there is room fur 
clamour. Such an act is highly criminal. No man is able, no honest maa 
would wish, to defend it. JBut let us not be rash in passing sentence. Let 
the fact be well authenticated before we condemn, llnmour is not a sufR- 
cient grout'.d for proceeding. As u’e found it a liar in other articles, we 
have this reason to doubt its veracity; though I frequent Westminster Hall, 
I know nothing of it; but 1 must confess that 1 cannot give it the least 
credit. The great judge who is suspected was incapable of such an 
action." 

i* See Letter 68, post, p. 438. 

i Mr. Paterson was one of the common council for the ward Farring- 
doD Within, and took an active van in favour of government. 
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tane of the parties: mid for this plain reason (nimittedliy 
eveiy other judge that ever sat in \\Vstiuinster ITall), because 
uhat is a compensation or penalty to one man is none to 
another. The sojdiisticul distinction you attempt to draw ho- 
twecn the person injured and the yaTson injurinff is Mans* 
field all over. If you can once establish the proposition that 
the injured party is not entitled to receive large damages, it 
follows pretty plainly that the party injurimj should not be 
compelled to pay them; consequently tho kings brother i^ 
efFectually screened by Lord Mansfield s doctrine. Your re¬ 
ference to Nathan and David comes naturally in aid of your 
patron's professed system of jurisj)rudencc. lie is fond of in¬ 
troducing into the Court of Kiny's Jienvli any law that con¬ 
tradicts or excludes the common law of Phighind; whether it 
he vanon^ civile jus yrntium, or LcviticaL But, Sir, the Bible 
is the code of our redigious faith, and not of our municipal 
jurisprudence; and tliough it was the pleasurerof God to in¬ 
flict a particular punishment upon David's crime (taken as a 
breach of his di\ine commands), and to send his prophet to de* 
nouiice it, an English jury have nothing to do either with 
David or the yirophet. They consider the crime only as it is 
a breach of order, an injury to an individual, and an offence 
to society, and they judge of it hy certain ‘ositivo rules of 
law, or by the practice of their ancestors. Vpon the whole, 
the man after God's oirn heart is much indciUed to you for 
comparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his Uoyal 
Highness may be the man after Lord Mansfield's own heart 
seems much more probable, and you I,think, Mr. Zeno, might 
succeed tolerably well in the character of Nathan. The evil 
deity, the prophet, and the royal sinner, would be very proper 
company fdlr one another. 

You say, Lord IVlansfield did not make the commissioners of 
the great seal*, and that he only advised the king to appoint. 
I believe Junius meant no more, and the distinction is hardly 
worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion u}K>n Lord Chatham's 

* It ha« been nlready obaervad, tbftt the great teal was put in eomniiiriaa, 
spon the sudden death of Charles Yurke through pjlitical chagrin. Lord 
Mansfidd was upon ibis occasion made speaker of tr e House of Lords, and 
received the feei, which were supposed to nim unt to 5000^. per UBtiiii* 
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Appeal. 1 affirm tluit he did, directly in favour of the appeal*. 
Tiiis is a point of fact to be determined by evidence only 
But you assign no reason for his sup]>osed silence, nor for his 
desiring a conference with the judges tlie day before. Was 
not all Wesimiuster Hall convinced that he did it with a view 
to puzzle them with some perplexing question, and in hopes 
of bringing some of them over to him ? You say the com 
inissioners were very capable of framing a decree fur them¬ 
selves By the fact it only appears that they were capable of 
framing an illegal one, which, 1 npjirchend, is not much to tlie 
credit cither of their learning or integrity. 

We are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has incessantly 
laliourod to introduce new modes of proceeding in the court 
where he presides; but you attribute it to an honest zeal in 
behalf of innocence oppressed by quibble and chicane. I say 
that he has introduced new law too, and removed the land¬ 
marks established bv former decisions. 1 say that his view 
is to change a court of common law into a court of equity, 
and to bring everything within the aridtrium of apratorian 
Court. 'I’be public must determine between us. But non 
for his merits. First, then, the establishment of the judges 
in their ]daces for life (wliich you tell us was adxised by 
Lord Mansfield) was a concession merely to catch the 
pcojile. It boro the appearance of royal bounty, but liad 
nothing real in it. The judges were already for Kfe, ex¬ 
cepting in the case of a demise. Your boasted bill only 
provides that it shall not be in the power of the kingV 
successor to remove them. At the best, tlicreforc, it is only 
a legacy, not a gift, on the part of his pres« nt Majesty, since 
for liiinself he gives up nothing. That he did oppose Lord 
Camden and Lord Northington upon the proclanialion against 
the exportation of corn» is most true, and with great ability 
With his talents, and taking the right side of so clear a 
question, it was iinjmsiblc to speak ill. His motives are 
not so easily penetrated. They who are acquainted with the 
state of politico at that period, will judge of them somewhat 

* i>ir Win. Pynsent hod bequoatbrd an estate to Lord Chatham, whicli 
bequest was contested by his immediate heirs. The chancellorship, thea 
in commission, was appealed to. Lord Chatham lost his cause by the 
decision of the commissioners; but gained it upon a further appeal to tbs 
Bouse of Lords. 
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differently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, Nvliich you 
say he supported in the House of Lords, the most material 
is unquestionably that of Mr. Grenville for deciding con* 
tested elections. But 1 should be glad to know upon what 
[lossible pretence any member of the Upper House could 
oppose such a bill, after it had passed the Home oj Com’ 
mom f r do not }>rotend to know what share ho had in pro¬ 
moting the other two bills, but I am ready to give him all the 
credit you desire. Still you will lind that a whole life of de¬ 
liberate iniquity is ill-atoned for by doing now and tlicn a 
laudable action upon a mixed or doubtful principle. If it be 
unworthy of him, thus ungratefully treated, to labour any 
longer for the public, in God’s name let him retire. His 
rrothcr's patron (wlioso health he once was anxious for) is 
dead, but the son of that unfortunate prince survives, and, 1 
dare sav, will be ready to receive him. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXII 

TO AN ADVOCATE IN TJIE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE*. 

SiR^ 0''U>ber 18, 1771. 

Vou do not treat Junius fairly. You would not have con¬ 
demned him so hastily, if you bad ever read Judge Foster's 

* The letter thus subscrilied appeared in thft Vvidie AdveriUtr, Oct. 10, 
1771, and deserves a perusal, as it was deemed entitled to a reply. 

a TO jusn'a 

Sii^ 

Teesk is a bigotry in politics as well as in religion. Precepts which, on 
examination, we should have found to be erroneous, are often implicitly 
received by us, because we have formed an opinion of the integrity and 
sound judgment of those by w'honi they were penned; but the majority of 
the people are biassed by those principles entirely which they have imbibed 
in their youth, and pay deference to those persons and things which their 
parents instructed them to revere. The greater, therefore, the reputation of 
a writer, the stricter guard I must keep over my belief, for the easier he 
might lead my judgment astray. I even think it my duty, when such 
a writer errs, to sound the alarm, lest my fcllow^citizens be uuirarily misled, 
Junius is their favourite guide; but shall they fellow him blindfold 
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argument upon llic legality of pressing seamen. A man who 
has not rea<l that argument is not qualified to speak accumtely 
upon the subject. In answer to strong facts and fair reason- 
ing, you produce nothing but a vague comparison between 
two things which have little or no resemblance to each other. 
General warrants, it is true, had been often is.sued. hut they 
lm«l never been regularly questioned or resisted until the case 
of Mr. Wilkes. Jlo brought them to trial, and the moment 
they were tried they were declared illegal. This is not the 
ruse of press warrants. They have been complained of, ques¬ 
tioned, and resisted, in a thousand instances; but still the 
legislature have never intciq)oscd, nor has there ever been a 
formal derision against them in aiiy of the superior courts 
On the contrary, tliey liave been frequently recognized and ad- 

cnuiio ho affirms it to be dork 1 No, let them walk with their eyes open, and 
see if there be not a Kiy of light. Credulity and siiperatitioiis veneration 
luivr ever held in darkness the human mind. It was not till the Pope nnd 
his priests had forfeited their chameter of holiness and infallibility that tho 
Keroriiiatinn took place, nnd mankind began to think for theniHelves; the 
Scriptures Ijegjui to bo understood in their original ine.'ining, though many to 
this d.ty inU‘rpret them, not as they have considered them in their own 
minds, but as, by their priests or their parents, they are taught to believe. 
It was not till the prerogative of the crown was abused by the House of 
Stuart, that the revolution succ eded in the government of Britain. Men 
then lost that fear and reverence with which they used to behold their 
king; and they began to imagine it would be better for the common weal 
that hi.s power ami prerogative were curtailed. The authoritj^’ of the 
monarchical law-writers became also disregarded; nnd customs which, 
Iwfore that period, were peaceably roi-eived as the laws of the land, were 
then found to be ille^l and ipconsistent wiili the rights of a free man. 
Our minds are. becoming Mill daily more enlightened; general wamuits 
have lately Iwen abolished a.s illegal; and you, Junius, have publicly ar¬ 
raigned the conduct of our chief magistrate with a freedom hitherto un¬ 
known. A few years ago a jury of your own cnuiitrymetf w’ould have 
I>eni8ed your sentuneuts of their king with almost the "same horror and 
detestilion as they would have read blasphemy against their God. You 
have indeed, Sir, bet*n the greatest reformer of our political creed, and I 
revere you for j'our enlarged mind. But, though in g*>neral I absent to the 
articles of your faith, I cannot entirely agree with you in the opinions 
delivered to US in your letter of the 8tb of this month. What you have 
there w'ritten on the subject of press warrants does not become your pen. 

I wish. Sir, for your own honour you would give that matter a sMond con- 
sidenition. You say, ** 1 see the right (of pressing men into the sea lefr 
vicel founded originally upon necessity, which supersedes all argument I 
ee it established by u«age immemorial, and admitted by more than ^ tacit 
assent of the IcgisLiture. I conclude there is no remedy in the nature oi 
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fnitted by parliament, and there ore judicial opinions given in 
their favour by judges of the first character. Under the 
«ariou8 circumstances staled by Junius, he has a right to con¬ 
clude for hhmeff that there is no remedy. If you have a good 
one to propose, you may de})end upon the assistance and ap¬ 
plause of Junius. The niagistmte who guards the liberty of 
the individual deserves to ho comnionded. Hut let him re¬ 
member that it is also his duty to provide for, or at least not 
to hazard, the safety of the community. If, in the case of a 
foreign war, and tlie expectation of an invasion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour than mau it by pressing 
seamen who refuse llie liounty, 1 have done. 

You talk of disbanding the army, with wonderful ease and 

tilings for the grievanro coinpliiincd nf; for, if there were, it must long 
since have been redressed.”—Now really, Hir, this conclusion is more like 
the argument of a bigoted priest of the vhiireh of Koine than the sound 
reasoning of a rroU'stant divine. You might ns well have told us to reve¬ 
rence the r(i|)e, to believe in tmiisubstaiitiation, and to kneel to all the 
images of the popish Kiints, because, if it were not proper so to do, oui 
ancestors would not have done so before us. Would you not have been 
laughed at if, in tlie debnte on the Icgaiity of general warmnts, you hod 
declared there was no remedy agrunst tlieiii, beciiuse, if there were, they 
must long since have been decinred illegal ? Were not general warrants as 
much eftablislied, by usage iminemoriHl, as is the arbit - ry custom of piess- 
ing men 1 and were they not as anciently admitUHl bv the tacit assent oi 
the legislature 1 i^urely, Sir, if you had been scriotisU inclined to investi¬ 
gate tlii truth, you would have delivered yourself in a more rational style. 

A man of your fertile imagination could easily have thought of a remedy 
again.4t the grievance complained of in the custom of pressing men. You 
could have shown us that a body of seamen kt;pt in constant pay was much 
more neressary for the defence of this country than a standing army. You 
could, during the peace, have found employment for those seamen in tho 
dock-yards, in the herring fishery, in the custoni-house cutters, and in fully 
manning tb<We inactive men-of-wor now most iinpropcily called giinrd-ships, 
though originally intended to guard our isle. In short, Hir, if those seamen 
were to do nothing during the peace, they would still be more requisite 
than an army in peace, only employed to ad<l force to the prerogative of ih« 
crown. But Junius was not in caniest. He i**, perhaps, one of our dis* 
ca|ded ministers (or rather one of their secretaries, lor ndnistt^rs rarely write 
10 well). He expects to be employed agun; and as he may then have 
occasion for men, suddenly to put a fleet to sea, he must not deliver bis 
ojiinion against press warrants; if it were received, he might hereafter find 
a difficulty to equip his fleet; the remedy, though found by him, being 
fiot yet applied to the grievance of which the tuition would complain. 

At Advocate ih the Cause op tue Pf.o*'IA 
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indifference. If a wiser man held such language, I should be 
apt to suspect liis sincerity. 

As for keeping up a muck greater number of seamen in 
time of peace, it is not to be done You will oppress the 
merchant, you will distress trade, and destroy the nursery of 
your seamen, lie must be a miserable state.smau who volun¬ 
tarily, by the sauio act, increa-ses the public expense and 
lessens the means of supi>orting it 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXIII. 


October 22, 1771. 

A FiUKND of Junius desires it may be observed (^iu answer to 
A Ba I'rister-at-Law *)— 

1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having ordered a jury 
man to be passed by (which poor Zeno never beard of), is now 

• The letter here referred to appeared in the Puhhc Admiiser of Oct 
19, 1771, and is os follows:— 

LORD ICAKSFIELD DEFENDED AGAINST JUNIUS AND HIS PART?. 
Junius derives ira^tortance from every reply. His pride is flattered by 
the number of his opponents; and e\en detection itself is a triumph to a 
man who boa no honour, no fiune to lose. In the absence of all diameter 
he enjoys the security which others owe to a rcputiUion invulncQ>ble on 
every side; and he is singularly independent of rebuke, under the unparab 
leled depravity of his mind. But there ore charges which require an 
answer, notwithstanding the discredit which is annexed to them on account 
of the qmirter from which they come. Junius is not more wicked than 
some of his readers are credulous; and this consideration w'as the sole 
inducement to the following disjiassionate answer to his late attack upon a 
great law Lord who is an ornament to the present age. 

The charge that his Lordship challenged a juror is at on<» impossible and 
absurd. It answers itself, and bears the lie on its face. But Junius may 
found his accusafion upon a misrepresented (act A juryman, about fifteen 
years ago, for a suspicion conceived upon something which happened i:: 
court wvs passed by with the acquiescence and consent of the counsel on 
both sides. Neither of the parties complained. A factions attorney,*to 
gain consequence to himself, began to mutter. He met with no encourage¬ 
ment, and he dropped the affiiir. Junius ought to know that jurors are 
passed by with the acquiescence of both parties, w'ithout a formal challenge* 
Without the consent of Itoth, it cannot be dene. Such a measure would 
be a mu-trial; and, upon motion, would Le set aside of conne by the 
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formally admitted. When ^fr. Benson’s name was called. 
Lord Mansiield wus observed to flush in the face (a signal of 
(Hiilt not uncomniuii with liim). and cried out, pass Aim Av 
This I take to be something more than a peremptory chul 
Icnge. It is an unlauful command^ without any reason 

court. But H'hen the {larties luro satisfied, nohudy else has an}' right to 
complain. 

IJuIjord§\ip heu destroyed tkc lilctiy o/ the press. Jtinins, in this charge, 
gives himself the lie. No writer ever used the liberty of the jiress with 
such Uiirostraliied freeditm as himself; no times were ever so much niaiked 
as the present with public scurrility niid dcfainatioii. A reply to the chiirge 
is in ertry column of ciyt// |>a{j«r. They are the most diiiigernus enemies 
who iilmse the liberty of the press like .Tiinius nnd his adherents. 

His lordship, not content with destining the liberty of the press, Ims, if 
we believe Junius, restrained the power of juries. Juries, it has ne'er yet 
been doubted, have a power of doing either right or wrong, according to 
their wilt and pleasure. The only question is, by what rules should they 
govern themselves if they mean to do right. Till the year 173(1, there was 
some doubt whethur the construction of a lihel was not n qucstioii of law; 
but in Fniiiklin’s trial, the rule, which has lieen iiiviiriably ever since fol¬ 
lowed, was admitted by Lord Ilardwicke, then attorney genenil, agreed to 
by eminent counsel on the other side, and adopted hy the court. Lord 
Manstield made u late opinion of the court very public, niidoubtcdly with a 
view that it should be taken up constitutionally in {larliamciit by those who 
protended to differ from him in opinion, by a l>iU, in the i 'ogress of which 
the matter might be discussed, with the assistance of the judges. It was 
in this light understood ; nnd the most considvnible (lart ri those who dif¬ 
fered fr^n that opinion in the House of Commons, being clear that there 
was 110 colour fur a declaratory law, moved fur a bill to make a law for the 
future, which was rejected. The enormous crime trumped up by Junius 
and his party then is, that a jurlge tells the jury, what, in his opinion, the 
law is, and leaves them afterwards to do as they please, without interposi* 
tion. If he thinks his opinion right, as he most certainly does, it is not in 
Ilia power to do otherwise ; and he miut repeat the some conduct whcneicr 
a similar caa^contes before him. 

Junius next affirms, that '^ti save the king's brother. Lord Mansfield 
declared that, in a verdict for criminal co'^versation, a man of the first 
quality is entitled to no greate* damages that, the meanest mechanic.’' 1 
have talked with some who attended the trial, ^ have read the spurious 
accounts of it in print. We k.iow how falsely and ignorantly such notes 
an^taken. even when the writcis mean no harm. They are generally un* 
intelligible till they are corrected by the persons concerned. But 1 suspect 
that malice joined issue with blunder in what is made Lord Blaiisrield’s 
opinion. It is full of nonsense, contradictory, and manifestly imperfect 
Much depends upon a wiird or two, a rerriction or a qiialiBrntion. The 
published opinion makes Lord Mansfield tell the jury tliat the measure ol 
damages must be formed from all the circumstfinces of the case takea 
C<^ether. Ii aimtlwur fdace, it nuikes him state many of the circuinstanoee 
VOL. 1. P V 
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That tfie counsel did not resist, is true; but tltii 
miffht happen either from iiindverteiiee or a criminal com¬ 
plaisance to Lord Mansfield. You Jidrristvrs are too apt to 
be civil to rny Lord Chief Justice, at tlic expense of your 
clients. 

nnd say they are not at all ninterini, without .*iny reotriction or quiilificntian. 
lint the scope nud ULctution of the d'iicctiun arc \ery phiiii, in uhatevef 
worda the diri-ction itself was expre.^aed. 

A very eminent and able counsel had, with a torrent of cloqneitce, applied 
to the y<a9si(>ns of the jury, lie laboured with preat art and address to 
carry them, it is impossible to sny where, merely on nccount nf the rank 
and Bitu.ttion of the parties. The Duke of York, he informed the jury, 
recovered one hundred thousand pounds apainst a man f r calling him £. 
papist, which was no .additioiuil damage to ins character, for all Kiiglaiid 
Icaew him to Vie actually a papist, if, therefore, continued the counsel, the 
king's brother riHovercd so ninch, the rule sliould bn reciprocal, and the 
defcMidant ought to pay much more, .is the injur}' nas eroatcr. The learned 
cotiiiHcl judiciously fNissed over the many c.ises in Kitgland—of a Duke of 
Norfolk, a Duke of Beaufort, a Duke of (irafton, .lud mnnv other peers 
who had recovered moderate damages from men of fortune. But he rested 
on an Irish case, of which he stated no ciiiumslances, where the rule was 
to give such damages .is should ruin the defendant. lie, therefore, contended 
for an exorbittint 'crdict liy way of panishineiit. 

It nns tVie indispensable duty of the judge to extricate the matter from 
the passions of the jury, worked up and biassed by intlammatnry eloquence, 
tliat |M)werfiil instrument of deceit, and to bring it b.ick to their cool and 
sound judgments. They were, therefore, told that diiiiiages are by way of 
retribution or compensation to the plaintiff for the injury, and to^^bc esti¬ 
mated from all the circumstances. The rank and situation of tlic parties 
were not of themselves decisive. A peer, under some circtimsUtnecs, may 
lie entitled to less damages for this injur}' th.m a tr.idosman under other 
eircumstitnees. That it might be just, in certain situations, to gi\c small 
damages for this injury against a defendant of grr.it wealth, and in other 
situations to give ten thousand pounds against a |)er»rm of low degree. 
FiVen from the spurious opinion published, the rase apficnrs to have been 
left to the jury, upon all the circumstances, without a single reniaik on any 
of them, without a w'ord of alleviation. No cases w'tre meuttoiied where 
moderate damages had been given to peers of the highest muk for this 
injury against persons of great fortune. 

'Ihe next chorge of Junius and his party against the noble Lord is, ''that 
he itas changed the system of jurisprudence." The uncandid p<irty d»not 
recollect that Lord Mansfield has had three assistants most eminent for 
knowledge and integrity. The only change we of Westminster Hall either 
know or have heard of is, that the decisions inform nnd satisfy the bar. 
(hat hitherto no one has been reversed, and, which is a main point to Uie 
suitor, and perhaps new, tliere is no dtifay. Since Lord Mansfieid sat tfa^U, 
the business which flows into that channel, and leaves every other almost 
dry. is iucreased berutid belief. I have licen assured that, besides ail the 
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Junius did never say that Lord ISraiisneld had dexiroifed 
the liberty of the press. “ Tlmt his lurdsliip has lahoumt to 
destroy —that his doctrine is au attack upon the liberty of the 
press—that it is an invasion of the right of juries," are the 
propositions iiiainlAiiied by Junius, ilis opponentH never 
answer him in point, for they never meet him fairly uj)on his 
own ground. 

0. Lord Mansfield 8 policy, in ondeavouring to scrccni hist 
unconstitutional doctrines l)ehind an act ot the h'gislature, is 
easily understood. Let every Englishman stand upon his 
guard ; the right of juries to return a generni verdict, in all 
cases whatsoever, is a part of our constitution. It stands in 
no need of a bill, eitlmr enacting or declaratory, to cotdinn 
it*. 

4. With regard to the Orosvnior came, it is pleasant to 
observe that the doctrine attributed by Junius to l>urd 

other biiAiness, there are not fewer than teven or eufH huntlnd rnuM>i 
entered ever}' year at the aittiiigfl ln'fore hiii LnnUhip for Londnii niul .Mid* 
dleHox. It ia at once niijuHt and tintnndid to take from him all merit 
while he goes through the imniciiHc fatigue whkh arises from a high reputii- 
tion. 

As to Lord Chatham’s cause, the malevolent writer has sat down to invent 
a lie, w'ithout giving hmis If the trouble to inquire into iuit pas«icd in 
lie upon that subject. I, as many more of the prnfi'i' " n, attended that 
cause. Lord Mansfield moved the question, which was i>ijt to the judg<s, 
peune4 with a view to that point, upon which, it appotned aftenvards, he 
thought the muse depended. Though it had been argued, both nliove and 
below', upoA another point, the judges considered the point on which it had 
been argued. They were divided and preptired to give different opinions. 
Lord Mansfield, apprized of the disagreement Among the judges, siiggesP d 
that point upon which he thought the cause turned, be the other as it 
might. He proposed to the judges to consider it in that light. The I1 «um) 
was adjon^ped expressly for this purpose; and when the judges came to 
consider the cause on the point suggested by Lord Mansfield, they were 
unanimous, which terminated the cause, whatever the law might he 
the other point on which it was decided below. The allegation that Lord 
Mansfield made the decree for the commissioners, hears on its f.ice the marks 
of a palpable &lsebood. It is a mere invention of Junius; never men* 
tioned, never suspected by any other writer. 1 am convinced, both from the 
delicacy of the commissioners and that of his Lordship, that not a single 
word ever passed between them on the subject. 

Temple, Oct. 10. A Hakristbb-at-Law. 

* This subject was rotated in the House of Commons, in the spring of 
the year 1771, on the motion of Mr. Dowdeswell for leave to bring in an 
•jMcting bill; which wae rejected by a majority of 218 against 72. Sat 
atao note, ante, p 84.- Bn. 
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Mansfield is admitted hy Zeno, aud directly defended Tha 
iianister has not the fLssurnnce to deny ilatly, but he evades 
llie cliargc, and softens the doctrine by such poor contemptible 
quibbles as eaiiiiot impose upon the meanest understanding. 

5. The quantity of business in the Court of Kiuff'a Bench 
proves nothing but tho litigious spirit of the people, arising 
fniin a great increase of wealth and commerce. These how¬ 
ever arc now upon the decline, and will soon leave nothing 
but law suits behind them. When Junius affirms tliat Lord 
Manstiebl has laboured to alter the system of jurisprudence 
in the court where his Lordship presides, he speaks to those 
who are able to look a little further than tlie vulgar. Besides 
that the multitude are easily deceived by the imposing names 
of equity and sitbstantial justice, it docs not follow that a 
judgo, wlio introduces into his court new modes of proceed¬ 
ing and nc.w principles of law, intends, in eicry instance, to 
deritle unjustly. Why should ho where he has no interest? 
We say that Lord Maiislicld is a bad man and a worse judge; 
but we do not sny that he is a mere diril. Our advci*sarie9 
would fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving too much. 
This artilice, however, shall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter is plainly this:—When Lord Mansfield lias succeeded 
in his scheme of changing a court of common law to a court 
of equity, he will have it in his power to do justice whenever 
he thinks proper. This, though a wicked purpose, is n^«ther 
absurd nor unattainable 

* unfavottnible constructions by Junins of the judicial merits of Lord 
Maiisheld luive lutt been raiiiied by the dclibemte opinions of a later gene* 
mtion. In the above poragntph he is charged with “ making it his study to 
undermine and niter the whole system of jurisprudence in the Kii.g’s Bench ; 
upon which allegation the explanatory defence of Lord kfansbeld's biographer 
may be fitly introduced. ** His Lordship's ideas/' says Mr. Holliday, ** went 
to the gradual melioration of the law, by making its liberality keep pace 
with the demands of justice, and the actual concerns of the world; not 
restricting the infinitely-diversified occasions of men and the roles of 
national justice within artificial circumscriptions. Cases in law depend on 
the circuinstances that give nse to them. A statute can seldom take in all 
cases. Q'herefore the common law, which vorls pure by rules drawn 
from the fountain of justice, it for this reason superior to act of parliament. 
From the period of Lord Mansfield to the present time the law has gone on 
uontiiiually working itself pure by rules (to tise his Lordship’s expression) 
drawn from the fountain of justice. ' Cenrral rules/ said he on the bench, 
*are wisely establisbed lor obtiiining justice with case, certainty, and 
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0 Tt e last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham s cause, 
eannot 36 answered. It partly refers to facts of too secret 
t nature to be ascertained, and partly is uniutclligililo 
Upon one point the cause is decided against Lord ChalTmm, 
upon another point it is decided for him." lloth the law and 
language are well suited to a Banister! If I have any guess 
at this honest gentleman's meaning it is, that ** whereas the 
commissioners of the great seal saw the question in a point 
of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham, and decreed accord 
ingly. Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love to Lord Chatham, 
took the pains to place it in a point of view more favotirublc 
to the ajqwUant."—Credat Jtidcrus Apella. h>o curious uii 
assertion would stagger the faith of Mr. Sylva. 


LETTER LXIV. 

TO THE FBINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

Sir, November 2, 1771. 

\Vf, are desired to make the following declaration in behalf 
of Junius, upon tiiree material points, on wh h his opinion 
has been mistaken or misrepresented. 

1. Junius cunsidei's the right of taxing the colonics, by an 
act ff the ilritish legislature, as a speculative right merely, 
never to* be exerted nor ever to be renounced. I’o his judg¬ 
ment it appears plain. ** that the genbral reasonings which 
were employed against that power, went directly to our whole 
legislative right, and that one part of it could not be yielded 

despatch. *But the great end of them being to do juatice, the court vriil nee 
that it be really obtained.' "—Life of Lot^ Mamfetd, pp. 121- 'i. 

Lord Brouffhatn, in hit greitt tpeech on the Huae tf'iht J^aw, Feb. 8, 
1828, makes honourable mention of the Chief Juttice, with a reference to 
the opinion of Juniut. 

" Lord Mansfield, whose lumtnnns mind was never understood except by 
those who were either jealous of his fame or ignorant of his value in the 
science of jurisprudence—whom no man ever attacked for a deficiency in his 
knowledge of the laws (with the exception of one yreai vriter, whose style 
gave mrrency for a time to the assertion, though accom{)atiicd by an obvious 
want of legal knowledge in himself), that great roan had noticed many of 
the discrepancies of the law with the eye of a philosopher, which were no( 
to be chiaged by the habits of tbs praetitioDer.''—Kp. 
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to such arguments without a virtual surrender :f all the 
rest.” 

U. That, with regard to press warrants, his argument 

should be taken in his own words and answered strietlv: 

% 

that comparisons may sometimes illuslmte, but prove nothing; 
and that, in this case, an appeal to the passii>tis is unfair and 
inneccssury. Junius feels and acknowledges the evil in the 
most express terms, and will show himself ready to concur 
in any rational plan that may provide for the liberty of the 
individual without hazarding the safety of the community. 
At tiie same time he expects that tlio evil, such ns it is, he 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. Jn general it is 7it)t 
unjust that, when the ricli man contributes liis wealth, the 
]>oor man should .serve the state in person; otlienviso the 
latter contributes nothing to the defence of that law and 
conslitulion from whicli lie demands safety and protection. 
Hut the question docs not lie between rich and poor. The 
laws of England make no sucli distiuctioiiM. Neither is it 
true that the po(»r man is torn from the care and .support of 
a wife and family hel]doss without him. 'J’he single ques¬ 
tion is, whether the sawuni*, in times of public danger, 
iliall serve the inoivhant <ir the state in that profession to 
which lie was bred, and hv the exercise of whiidi alone h.c 
cun honestly support liiinself and his family, (lencral argu¬ 
ments against the doctrine of necrssiti/, and the diingeroi^s use 
tiint may bo made of it, are of no weight in tbi<» particular 
case. Necessity includes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it 
is so, it creates a law to which all jwsitive laws and all positive 
rights must give way. In this sense the levy of s/itp-moncy 
by the king's warrant was not necessary, because tlie business 
might have been as well or better done by parliament. If the 
doctrine maintained by Junius be confined within tliis limita¬ 
tion, it will go but very little way in support of arbitrary 
power. That the king is to judge of the occasion is no 
objection, unless we are told how' it can possibly be otherwise. 
There are other instances not less important in the exercise, 
nor less dangerous in the abuse, in which the constitution 
relies entirely upon the kings judgment The executive 
|H>wer proclaims war and peace, binds the naticn by treaties, 

* I confine myself itrietJy to seamen ;— if any othert are pretaed, it ia a 
grots abuse, which the magistrates can and should correct—J ckivsl 
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orders general embargoes, and imposes quarantines, not to 
mention a miiUitutlo of jtrerogatives which, though liable to 
the greatest abuses. w<‘ro never disputed. 

3. It has been urg*'^! Oi* a reproach to Junius, that he has 
not ilelivere.i nn opinion upon ilio gtnuo laws, aiul pariicnlnrly 
the late/)o 7 L Ihit Junius thinks he has much greater 
reason to complain that lie is never assisted hy those who nro 
able to assist hiiu’^, and that almost iho wiiole hiliour of the 
press is thrown upon a siiinlu liand, from whicdi a di.scus^ioll 
of every puhlic (piestioti wliatsoe\er is unreasonably expected, 
lie is not paid for ins laliour, and certainly Im.s a right to 
choose liis enqdoyment. As to tlio (jamv. laws^ ho never 
scruj)k'd to declare his opinion that tlicy are a species of the 
forest laws, that they are oppressive to the subject, and that 
the spirit of them is iiK'oiupatiblo with legal liberty; that 
the penalties imposed by ibesse laws bear no ]»roportion to the 
nature of the olVenee ; that the mode of trial, ami the degree 
and kind of evidence necessarv to convict, not onlv denrive 
the subject of all tho beuehts of a trial by jury, but are in 
themselves too .summary, and to the last degree arbilrary and 
oppressive; that, in particular, the late arts to prevent liog- 
aiculing, or killing game between sun and sun, are di.stin- 
guisbed by their absurdity, extravagance, . nd peniicious 
tendenev. If tliese terms arc weak or lunb, 'uous, in what 
hingimge cun Junius cx])ress himself / It i-> no e.xcuso for 
Lord Manslield to say tliat be hnpf/nied to be ab-ent when 
these bills passed the House of Lords. It was bis duty to 
be present, hiiieh bills could never have passed the Uuuso 
of Commons without his knowledgo. Kut we very well know 
bv what rules be regulatc.s bis alteudance. VVbeu that order 
was mad# in the House of Lords in the ease of Lord Pom* 
fret* at which every Koglishman .shudders, my honest l.ord 
Mansfield found linnsclf hy mere accident in tbo (/ourt of 
King's Ilencb. Otherwise be would have done wonders in 
defence of law and pro|>crty ! The [dtiful evu.sioii L adapted 

* In Private Letter, No. 06, addresKed to Mr. Wilkei, Jiiiiiui coinplaini 
•f his want of “ suppurt in the new«j«tfK*rit.’’ 

4 A case hreught by Lord For.ifret tir-fore the Tlon^e, from one of the 
inferior courts, in reference to a tract <«r pr'iurid clairni'd by the parish in 
which be resided as sominon land, hut maintained by his Lordship to la> a 
part of bis own freehold. 
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to the character. But Junius will never justify himself by 
the example of this bad man. The distinction between 
lioinff wromj and avoiding to do right belongs to Lord Mans* 
held. Juuius disclaims it. 


LETTER LXV. 


TO I.ORD CHIEF JUSTICE M.1N'SFIELD, 

November 2, 1771. 

At the intercession of three of vour countrymen vou have 

■ * V 

hailed a man, who, 1 presume, is aKo a Soolchman, and 
whom the lord mayor of London liad refuscsl to hail* 
1 do not mean to enter into an examination of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conduct; hut, confining myself 
strictly to the fact, I iifTirra, that you have done that which 
l>y law you were not warranted to do. The thief was taken 
ill the theft, the stolen goods were found upon him, and he 
made no defence. In these circumstances (the tnuh of which 
you dare not deny, because it is of public notoriety), it could 
not stand indilTerent whether be was guilty or not, much less 
could there be any presumption of his innocence; abd, in 
these circumstances, 1 affirm, in contnidiction to YOU, Loud 
Chief Justice Mansfield, that, by the laws of England, he 
was not bailable. If ever Mr. Eyre should he brought to 

* In explanation of this assertion, the t'ditor extracts the following para* 
graph from the PaWc Adi'otUer^ Oct. liO, 1771 * 

** Yesterday application was mode to the bird mayor by the friends oi 
John Eyre, Esq., committed on the oaths of Thomas Fielding, William 
Bolder, Williiun Payne, and William Nash, for feloniously stealing elexea 
qnires of vrriting [taper. The circumstances were so strong against the 
prisoner, on whom the goods were found, .ind no defence whatever being 
set up by him before the magistrate who made the commitment, that the 
lord mayor refused to bail him. The aldcmtan who committed him had 
before refused to bail him, as it was alleged that no instance whatever bad 
been known of a person being bailed under such circumstances Mr. Byre 
was, however, hailed yesterday by Lord Mansfield, himself in only 3U(M^ 
and three Scottish securities in 100/. each, a Kinioch, Farquar, and Innift 
Byne baa aimea node Ida aaeape** 
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trialwe shall hear what you have to say for youreclf; and 
1 pledge tnyself before God and iny coiiiitryt in proper lime 
Lnd place, to make good ruy charge against you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LX^T. 

FOR THE rUBLlO ADVEItTlsr.n. 

NoTcmbcr 1), 1771. 

JuNjvs engages to make good his charge against Lori> Chief 
Justice Mansfield, some time beforo the meeting of pavliar 
ment, in order that the ll(*ii'>c of Coniinons mav. if tln^y 
think proper, make it one article in the impeachment of the 
said l.ord Chief Justice. 


LETTER LXVlIf. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Ni v. ’ W 2S, 1771. 

What is the reason, my Lord, that, when aim. 't every man 
111 tltf kingdom, without distinction of principles or party, 

• The fiicti of the case were a* follow:—On the 2iid Ott., 1771, Eyre 
waa committed to Wood Street Compter, by Mr. Aldeminn Halifax,'for 
privately stealing out of a room at Guildhall tlifoc quires of wriiiiiq-paper 
which were found upon him ,* on searching his lodgings, there were disco¬ 
vered in a box eight quires more of the same sort of {mjter, which )md been 
marked prithtely for the discovery of the thief. K>re had attended at the 
justice>room for a considerable time, under the pretence of learning tha 
business of a magistrate, to which situation, he sold, he shortly cxiwcted to 
be appointed. ()n the day preceding the date of this letter, he surrendered 
himself at the Old Bailey to take his trial for stealing the paper, to whiih 
charge he pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the mercy of tha 
court, lie was sentenced to be transported. I'his sordid wretch wat 
asserted at the time of committing so miserable a tlieft to be worth at least 
thirty thousand pounds, 

t The litigation which had arisen in consequence of the attempt to grant 
away the Duke of Portland’s estate to Bir James Lowther, had end^ is 
Cavour of the Duka. Inglewood Forest was found to have been not lagally 
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exults in tlie ridiculous defeat of Sir Janies Lovrther*, ulicn 
good and bad men unite in one common opinion of tliel 
baronet, anJ triumpli in his distress, as if the event < wiiliout 
any reference to vice or virtue) were interesting to human 
nature, your Grace alone should appear so miserably de¬ 
pressed and alllictcd ? In such universal joy I know not 
where you an ill look for a compliment of condolence, unless 
you apf)eiil to tlie tender sympathetic sorrows of Mr. llrad- 
bhaw. That cream-coloured gentleman’s tears f, iiflieeting as 
they are, carry consolation along with them. He never 
weeps hut, like an April shower, with a lambent ray of sun¬ 
shine upon his countenance. From the feelings of honest 
men upon this joyful occasion 1 do not mean to draw any 
conchision to your Grace. Thetj naturally rejoice when they 
see a signal iiislanrc of tyranny resisted with success, of 
treachery exposed to the derision of the world, an infamous 
informer defeated, and an impudent robber dragged to the 
public gibbet. Hut in the otJuir class of mankind, 1 own, 
J expected to meet the Duke of Grafton. Men vho have no 


granted to Sir Jnmos, nnd to be not legally ri'Biiinnble from the Duke of 
Portland. The Duke of Grafton was minister when the grant to i^ir/amei 
Lowther {vassed from the treasury; and Junius, therefore, eagerly seizes 
this Inst opportunity to insult his feelings. 

The letter chiefly repeats the old theniea of opprobrium levelled against 
the Duke, is interspersed with digressions respecting the Lnttrc>li<, with 
exultations over Sir tlames Lowther, nnd with hinted abuse of the king. It 
is eloquent and caustic; but contains little to demand new illustration. In 
his Private Letter, No, 44, Junius declares that it was written in conse¬ 
quence of a coinniunicntioii from Garrick to Ramus, and from the latter to 
the king, that Junius would write no more ; nnd hen.-e the questions in the 
concluding pnr.'igmph. His words are, David (Turrick has literally forced 
me to break my resolution of writing no more," for the subsequent letter 
addressed to Jjord Mansfield was conifdeted sotnetiine previous to the date 
of this letter, as may Ite seen in Private Letter, No. 4 f), where, and in that 
which follows it, will be found an explanation of the curious circumstance of 
the communication to the king, the author's early knowledge of the fact, 
and A copy of the very severe letter which he sent to Mr. Garrick, in con¬ 
sequence of the information which be had given to Mr. Ramus.— En. 

* He refers to the case of Lowther 8g:iinst the Duke of Portlaud, in tht 
contest concerning Inglewood Forest, &c.. in Cumberland. See the detnO 
and determination of the dispute (which Inst had now just taken place) in 
note. antt\ p. 402. 

t MisceUaneons Letter 71| voL il 
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regard for justice, nor miy sense of honour, seem os henrtih 
pleased with Sir James Lowihor's well deserved pnniahiiient 
as if it did not eonstitute an example a^^ainst theiusehes. 
The uiihiippy buronet has no friends, even au)on|' those v^h.i 
resemble him. You, inv Ix>rd, are not vet redueed to so 
deidorable a state of dereliction. Every villain in the Iting- 
doiu is your friend, and, in coinjdiineiit to such amity, I think 
you should suiTtM’ your dismal ('oiinlenance to clear up. 
Besides, my Lord, 1 am a little anxious for the consistency 

of vour character. You violate vour o\mi rules of decorum 

» • 

when you do not insult the man whom you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now to have begun 
its progress, heliberate tresiclnTy entails piniishment upon 
the traitor. There is no possibility of escaping it, even in 
the bigbest rank to wliicb the consent of society can exalt tbo 
meanest and worst of men. The foivcd, unmiturul union of 
Luttrell and jMiddlesex was an omen of anoiber unnatural 
union, by vAhich iiidefea.siblo infamy is attached to the House of 
BrutiswicK. If one of those acts was virtuous and honourable. 


the best of princes, I thank (i(»d, is happily reward<*d for it 
by the other. Yuy\r (tvacc, it has beni said, bad smne share 
in recommending Coloiu;! Luttrell to the king. Or, was it only 
the gentle llrudshaw who made himself answo ddo for the 
good behaviour of his friend? An iniimate eo iuection has 
long ^diMsted between him and the worthy J.t>rd Irnham. 
It arose from a fortunate similarity of principles, « emented by 
tlie constant mediation of their common friend, Miss Davi.s»)‘. 


• There is a certain family in this country, on uj^ich nature wcmi to have 
antailcd an liereditary hascneHS of disposition. As tar na their tiistury ha* 
been known^the son has rcpulnrly improved upon the vices of liia hiihcr, 
and has tukt-n care to transmit them pure and undiiniiiished into the bosom 
of bis successor. In the senate, their abilities h]i\c c<mfined them to those 
humble, sordid services, in which the scavengers of the ministry are usually 
employed. Ilut in the memoirs of private treachery they stand first and 
unrivalled. The following story will serve illiistnite the character of this 
respectable family, and to convince the world that the present jKisscssor has 
AS clear a title to the infamy of his ancestors as he has to their estate. It 
deserves to l>c recorded for the curiosity of the fact, and should be given tc 
the public as a warning to every honest member of society. 

Tbe present Lord Imham, who is now in the decline of life, lately cul* 
tivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which bs 
bad lived in some degree of intimacy and friendship. The young man bad 
long been the dope of a most unhappy attoGbiuent to a common prostituta, 
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Yet I confess I should be sorry that the opprobrious 
of this match should reach beyond the family. Wc have novi 
a l)etter reason than over to pray for the lung iife of the best 
of princes, and the welfare of his royal issue. I \Nill not mix 
anything ominous with my pra 3 'ors, but let parliament look t.: 
it. A Lnttrell shall never succeed to the crown of England* 
If the hereditaiy virtues of the family deserve a kingdom, 
Scotland will be a proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of the goodne.ss of 
Providence. The just law of retaliation has at last overtaken 
the little, contemptible t^Tant of the north. To this son-itir 
law of your dearest friend, the Earl of Bute, j’ou meant to 
tninsfer the Duke of Portland s property!; flud 3 ’ou hastened 
the grant, with an expedition unknown to the treasuiy', that 
ho might have it time enougli to give a decisive turn to the 
election for the county. The immediate consequence of this 
flagitious robbery was that he lost the election, which you 
meant to ensure to liiin, and with such signal circumstances 
of scorn, reproach, and insult, (to say nothing of the general 
exultation of all parlies,) as (excepting the king s brother-in- 
law, Colonel LuttrelJI, and old Simon, his father-in-law,** 
hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in this country. *lu the 

Ilig friends and relations forcs.*tw the consequences of this connection, and 
did ever}’thing that depended upon them ttr eatc him from ruin. Put he 
had a friend in Lord Irnhnm, whose advice rendered nil their eiitlcavoun 
ineiTectiiul. Tliis honry Ictcher, not eoiitented with the enjoyment of his 
friend's mistress [the notorious Polly Dnvis, mentioned in the letter above], 
was base enough to take advantage of the passions and folly of a young 
man, and persuaded him to marry her. He desjended even to perform the 
office of father to the prostitute. He pave her to his friend, who was on 
the point of leaving the kingdom, and the next night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity uf the human heart con produce Anything more 
liase and detestable than this fact, must he left undetermined until the son 
shiill arrive at his father's age and experience.—Jcaius. 

This note appeared in the Public jidvertiMr, April 7, 1769, under the 
■ignature of Pccens/ and was republished by Junius in the edition of hjf 
Lctterc, revised by himself.—E d. 

* The Duke of Cumberland w'as now married to Urs. Horton, Colonel 
Luttndl's sister. Miscellaneous Letter, No. 102, vol. it. 

-t* Sec note, p. 402. 

t Miscellaneous Letter, No. 102. Our author thus denomina^ his 
Maieity, because, by the ntarriage of Luttrell's sister, Mrs. Horton, with the 
Dnlte of Cumberland, Lnttrell was legally become brotherin-lair to tbt 
knig^e brother; as was Luttrell's fiither, father-in-law to him. 
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ereLt, ho loses the very property of whieh he ihon^^ht ho Imd 
gotten possession, nnd after an expense which would have paid 
the value of the land in question twenty times over; the forms 
of villany, you sec, are necessary to its success. Hereafter 
you will oct with greater cin'umspcction, and not drive so 
directly to your ohject. To snatch a ffrace, beyond the reach 
of common treachery, is nn exception, not a rule. 

And now, iny gf>od J^ord, does not your conseious heart 
inform you that the justice of retribution begins to operate, 
nnd that it may soon approach your jierson ? Do you think 
that Junius has reiionnced the AIid<llesex election? that 
the king's timlfcr shall be refused to-the royal navy with im¬ 
punity*? Or that you shall hear no more of the snle of that 
patent to Mr. I line, wliieh you endeavoured to screen hy sud¬ 
denly droj)pirjg your prosocutifui of Samuel Vaughanf, when 
the rule against him was made ahsolute? 1 believe, indeed, 
there never was such an instance, in all the history of negative 
impudence. Hut it shall not save you. The very sunshine 
you live m is a prelude to your dissolution. When you are 
ripe you shall be plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.S.—I beg you will cunvey to our gracious master my 
humble congratulations upon the glorious buc<.‘Cs'. of peeroges 
and {tensions, so lavi.'»lily distributed os the rewards of Irish 
virtue* 


LETTER LXVIII:. 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MAN6F.ELD 

January 21,1772. 

I HAVE undertaken to prove that when, at the intercession of 
three of your countrymen, you bailed John Eyre, you did that 

• Note, ante, p, 403. 

t Letter 33, ante, p. 249, and Private Letter, No. 15, for the partienlara 
of the tmnMurtinn here alluded to. 

t Thii M the threatened proof of the charfre of illegality in the admitting 
of Kyro to bail. It aitempu to show that the niperior power of the 
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which by law you were not warranted to do^ and that a felon, 
under tho circumstances of heiny taken in the fact, with the 
$tolen goods upon hint, and making no defence, is not hailahU 
\>y the laws of England. Your learned advocates have in!»>i 
preted this charge into a denial that the Court of Kings Bench, 
or the judges of that court during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criuiinal otrences than a justice of 
peace. With the instance before me I am supposed to ques¬ 
tion your power of doing wrong, and to deny the existence of 
a power, at the same moment that 1 arraign the illegal exercise 
of it. But the opinions of such men, whether wilful in their 
malignity or sincere in their ignorance, are unworthy of rny 
notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so, and 
1 promise you your cause requires an abler defence. I am 
now to make gcx>d my charge against you. However dull my 
argument, the subject of it is interesting. 1 shall l>e honoured 
with tho attention of the public, and have u right to dcniund 
the attention of the legislature; supported, ns I urn. by the 
whole body of the crimiuul law of Ktigland, 1 have no doubt <4 
establishing my charge. If, on your part, you sliould have no 
plain, substantial defence, but sbould endeavour to shelter 
yourself under the quirk and evasion of a practising Jiiw*yer. or 
under tho mere insulting assertion of j>owcr without riglit, the 
reputation you pretend to is gone for ever ; you stand degraded 
from the respect and authority of your office, and are no ljuiger, 
dejure, lord chief justice of England. This letter, my^Lord, 
is addressed not so much to you as to the public. Learned as 
you are, and quick in apprehension, few arguments are neces¬ 
sary to satisfy you, that you have done that which by law you 
were not warranted to do; your conscience already tells you that 
you have sinned against knowledge, and that whate\.?r defence 
you make contradicts your own intenial conviction. But other 

Court of King's Bench to bail rests not upon positive law; that in a case 
so clear as that of Eyre, there was no scope for the discretion of the judges ; 
that, considering all the circumstances of that case, no juridical authority 
known to the law of England could legally admit the culprit to hail. There 
are iiiAiiitc ingenuity and elaborate erudition in the argument. Valeat quan~ 
turn vafere potat. The im'ective connected with it degenerates occasionally 
into vulgar abuse, and is inconsistent with the gravity of the investigation. 

Junius, in shaking of this letter, says, “ The jiaper itself is, in tn^ 
opinion, of the highest style of Junius^ and cannot foil to mH** Private 
Mtier, Ns. 48, 
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men are willing enough to take the law upon tnisit. They rel| 
upon authority, because they are tt>o it»doleut to seart'li for 
information; or, conceiving that there is some mystery in the 
laws of their comiiry which lawyers are only qualified to 
explain, they di«(tnist their judgment, ami voIunDirily renounce 
the right of thinking for tliemsolvos. With all the evidence 
of history before them, from Trosi Ilian to Jefferies, from Jcireries 
to Manstield, they will not believe it possible that a learned 
judge can act in direct contradiction to those laws which ho is 
supposed to have made the study of his life, and which he has 
sworn to administer faithfully Superstition is certainly not 
the characteristic of this ago. Yet some men are bigoted in 
politics who are infidels in religion.— I do nut de-^puir of 
iimking them a'>hamc(i of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against you is expressed in terms 
guarded and well considered. They do not dcLj the strict 
power of the judges of the Court of King's Bench to bail in 
cases not bailable by a justice of peace, nor replevisuble by 
the common writ, or ex officio by the sheritf. I well knew the 
practice of the court, and by what legal rules it ought to be 
directed ; hut far from meaning to soften or dimini.sli the force 
of those tenns 1 have made use of, I now go l'» yoiid them, and 
affirm— 

I. That the superior power of bailing for f. lony, claimed 
by tl^ Court of King's Bench, is founded upon the opinion of 
lawyers, and the pi’aciice of the court; that the assent, of the 
legislature to this power is merely negative, and that it is not 
supported by any positive provision in auy statute whatsoever: 
if it be, produce the statute 

II. Admitting that the judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
are vested with a discretionary power to exannue and judge of 
circumstances and allegations which a justice of the pence 
is not permitted to consider, I affirm that the judges, in the 
use and application of that discretionary power, are as strictly 
bound by the spirit, intent, and meaning, os the justice of 
|H*ace is by the words of the legislature. Favourable circuin* 
stances, alleged before the judge, may justify a doubt wh^ 
ther the prisoner be guilty or not; and where the guilt is 
doubtful a presumption of innocence should in general Ims 
admitted. But when any such probable circumstances are 
alleged, they alter the state and conditioo of the prisoner* 
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Tie is no longer tliat aUhnVconvicted felon, wliom the law 
intends, and who by law is not baiiable at ali. If no cir- 
cumstunces whatsoever are alleged in Ids favour,— if no 
allegation whatsoever be made to lessen the force of that 
evi«ionce which the law annexes to a positive charge of felony, 
and particularly to tho fact of heing talcen U'ith the maner^ 
—I then say that the lord chief justice of England has no 
more right to bail him than a justice of peace. The discre¬ 
tion of ail English judge is not of mere will and pleasure— 
it is not arbitrary—it is not capricious; but, as that great 
lawyiT (whose aiuliority T wish 3*011 respected half as much as 
1 do) truly soys*, “ Discretion, taken as it ought to he, is 
discernere jwr legem quid sit justnm. If it be not directed 
hy the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, and ap- 
[leareih to he unlawful.” If discretion were arbitrary* in tho 
judge, lie miglit introduce whatever novelties he thought 
proper; but, says I<ord Coke, “ Novelties without wanaut 
of f»recedents ore not to be allowed; some certain rules are 
to be followed— Qnicquid jndicis authoritati subjicitur^ i/ori- 
tati non subjicitur;" and this sound doctrine is applied to the 
Star Chamber, a court confessedly arbitrary. If you will 
abide by the authority of this great man, you shall have all 
tho advantage of his ujiinioii wlierevcr it apjiears to favour 
you. Excepting the plain, express meaning of the legisla¬ 
ture, t«» which oil private opinions must give way, I de^j're no 
better judge between us than Lord Coke. 

III. 1 utrirm that, according to the obvious, indisputable 
meaning of the legislature repeatedly expressed, a jierson 
positively charged with jeloniously stealing, and taken in 
flagrante delicto, with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
baiiable. The law considers him as differing in noVkiing from 
a convict hut in the form of conviction, and (whatever a cor¬ 
rupt judge may do) will accept of no security but the confine¬ 
ment of his tody within four walls. 1 know it has toen 
alleged in your favour that you have often bailed for murders, 
rapes, and other manifest crimes. Without questioning the 
fact, 1 shall not admit that you are to be justified by your 
own example. If tluit were a protection to you, whore is the 
crime tlmr, as a judge, you might not now securely commit? 


* 4 Inst. 41, 66, 
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But neither shall I suffer myself to he drawn aside from my 
present argument, nor you to profit hy your (»wn wrong 
To prove the meaning and intent of ilie Icgisliitnro will 
require a minute and tedious deduction. To in\(‘sligafe a 
question of law demainU seme Inhoiir and attiMiiion, though 
very little genius or sagacity. As a practical prof'easiou the 
study of the law requires but a modcruto jionion of ahiliricH. 
The learning of a phuidcr is usually upon a Icvid with his 
integrity. Tho indiseriminalo defence of right and wrong 
contracts the understanding while it corrupts the lieart 
Subtlety i.s soon mistaken for wisdom, and impunity for 
\irtue. If there bo any inf.taneos upon record, tis some there 
are. undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a lawyer, 
they are distinguished by tlicir singularity, and operate os 
e.xeepi ions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. This is no 
light matter, nor is it any more susceptible of ormiinont than 
tile condiiet of Jiord Mansfiedd is eapaldo of aggravation. 

As the law' of bail, in charges of leloiiy, has boon exactly 
ascertained by nets of the legislature, it is at present of liltlo 
consequence to inquire how it stood at cuininou Liw before 
the btalule of Westuiiiister. And yet it is wio-'h tho reader's 
attention to oh.ser\e Ihav nearly, in the ideas ol 'iir aiic<'Stor.s, 
the cireuinstanco of being tiikcu u'i/lt the mam r ajiproaeherl 
to til# eunviction of the felon. It 'Mixed tlio nuthoritutivo 
stamp of veri.Nimililudc upon the aeeiKation, and, by the 
cnnmKMi hnv, when a thief was taken tvith the mancr (ilmL is, 
with the thing Ktulen upon him ia vtauu,) li«.' might, so 
detected, jlayrante dcUclo, be brought into court, iirnngned, 
and tried icithout indictment; a^, by the l>:tni‘.h I.iw, ho 
might he taken and hanged upon tht3 spot, without, ivcu-^ation 
or trial.”* It will soon appear that our stalute law in this 
behalf, though Jess summary in point of priM-eeding, is 
directed by the same spirit. In one instance tlio very form 
13 adhered to. In offences relating to the forest, if a man 
was taken with vert, or venison, it was declarcil to he 
equivalent to indictmentf. To enable tlie reaflt-r to .jtulge 
for himself, I shall state, in due oivlcr, the several statutmi 
reUttivo U bail in criminal cases, or as mucii of them as may * 

• BUushlam^, ’v. 

11 Bd. III. cap. 8— and 7 R:c^ .tJ. capw |. 


▼OL. L 
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be material to the point in question, omitting superfluous 
^ords. If 1 misrepresent, or do not quote with fidelitj, it 
will not he diOicuIt to detect me. 

The statute of Westminster the first*, in 1275, se^s forth, 
that, Forasmuch as sheriffs and others, wdio have taken and 
kept ill prison persons detected of felony, and incontinent 
have let out hy replevin such as were not replevisahUy because 
they would gain of the one party and grieve the other; und 
forasmuch as before this time it was not determined which 

f icrsuns were replevisable and which not, it is provided, and 
ly the king commanded, that such prisoners, &c., as be taken 
with the manefy &c., or for manifest offences, shull lie in no 
wise replevisable by the common writ, nor without writ."^ 
Lord Coke, in liis exposition of the last part of iliis quota 
tion, accurately distinguishes between replevy by the coniinoii 
writ or ex ojfivio, and bail by the King’s Bench. The words 
of the statute certainly do not extend to the judges of lliat 
court. But hosides that the reotk-r will soon lind reason to 
think that the legislature, in their intention, made no dif¬ 
ference between bailable und replevisable^ Ijord Coke biinscll 
•if Jio b«> understood to mean nothing hut an exposition of the 
etniiitc of Westminster, and not to stule the law geiiemlly), 
d*K's not adhere to his own distinction. Jii expounding the 
other olfences which, by this statute, are declared not reple- 
vkahle, he constantly uses the words not bailable. That 
outlaws, fur iiHlancc, are not bailable at all; that persons 
who have abjured the realm are attainted upon their own 
confession, and therefore not bailable at all by law; that 
pro\ers are not bailable; that notorious felons arc not bail- 
alle." 'I’he reason why the superior couiis were not named 
in the statute of Westminster w'us plainly lliis,< '* because 
anciently most of the business touching bailment of prisoners 
£»r felony or misdemeanors was performed by the bheriifs, or 

• “ VifUtur qve Ic stalMte th inainprisc nest qne. relersa'i de! eomen 
—Bn». Malnp. 61. 

t '* Tliprp are three points to be corisidered in the construction of idl 
tTniedial statutes—the old hiw, the miMhief, and the remedy ;->tliat is, how 
the cuiiunon taw stood at the making of tlie act, whnt the mischief was for 
which the common law did not provide, and wtiat it-metlv the {/arlmmattt 
noth pnivided to cure this mischief. It is the business of the judges so to 
'u,..tine the act os (o suppress the mischief and advance tho 
icisioriiy i 87. 
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special bailiffs of liberfips, eitlier by writ or wV/mM ofirii ^ 
coiiHequenily the sufiohor courts had little or no opportuttity 
to those idiiises which the statute imputes to the 

sheriffs. With suhinission to Docrtor Biackstone. 1 think he 
has fiillen into a roniradictinii which, in terms at len-sr 
app<Hirs irreconcilable. After enumerating several offences 
not bailable, he as'^erts, without any condition or limitation 
whatsoever, "all winch arc clearly not admissible to Iwiil."f 
Yet in a few lines after he says, **it is agreed that the (>ourt. 
of King's Bench may bail for any crime whatsoever, according 
to the drcnrnsttnice of the case.” To his first proposition ho 
should have addc<l hg sheriff's or jmticeSt otherwise the two 
pr<tpf»sitioris cnniradi<’t each other, with this difforcnce, how’- 
ever, that the first is absolute, the secxmd limited hy a con- 
siilerntion of circHmsiances. 1 say this without the least 
intended disrespect to the learned author. His work is rtf 
puldic utility, and should not hastily be condemned. 

The statute of IT liichard 11 cap. 10, in lOffO, sots forth, 
that “ Forasmuch ns thieves notoriously defamed, and others, 
taken witk the maner, by their long abiding in prison were 
delii’crod by charters, and favourable inquests procurerf, to tb(i 
great hindcrance of the j>eoj)le, two men of law shall be 
assigned in every commission of the peace to proceed to the 
deliverance of such felons,” &c. It soflm.s ' y this act that 
there^wfis a constant arniggle between the legislature and iho 
officers of jiisiice. Not daring to admit finons taken with 
the mauer to bail or mainprise, they evaded the law by 
keeping rbc party in prison a long time, and then delivering 
him without due trial. .. 

The statute of 1 Richard III., in 1485, sets forth, that 
“ Fornsmfich as divers persons have been daily arrested and 
imprisonerl for suspicion of felony, sometime of malice, and 
sumelime of a light suspicion^ and so kept in prison without 
bail or mainprize, be it ordained, that every justice of peace 
shall have authority by his discretion to let such prisoners 
and persons so arre^^ted to bail or mainprize." By this.act it 
appears that there had l>een abuses in matter of itnpri.son 
ment. and that the legislature meant to provide for the imme* 
dinte enlargement of persons arrested on light suspicion of 
felony. 

• 2 J/ale, P. C. 128. 136. f Jilarkstme, iv. i2W. 

3 0 2 
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Tlie statute of 3 Henry VIl. in 1486, declares, that “ under 
colour of the preceding act of Richard the Third, persona, 
mch an were not mainpemallc, were oftentimes let to boil or 
mainprize, by justices of the peace, wdiereby many murderers 
and felons escaped, the king, ((c., bath ordained, that tiie jus 
tices of the i)Cuco, or two of ihera at the least (whereof one to 
be of the quorum) have authority to let any such prisoners or 
persons, luainpernahle by the law, to hail or mainprize." 

The statute of 1st and 2mi of Philip and Mary, in 1554, 
sets forth, that notwithstanding the preceding statute of 
Henry the Seventh, one justice of the peace hath ofuntijiies, 
by sinister labour and means, set at large the greatest and 
notablcst otrenclcrs, such as be not replvvbnUe Inj the lairs of 
this realm; and yet, the rather to hide their aHectious in that 
behalf, have signed the cansc of their a['prehonsion to be but 
only for suspicion of felony, whereby the said oilenders have 
escaped unpunished, and do daily, to the high displeasure of 
Almighty (rod, the great peril of the king and queen's true 
subjects, and eiicouragoinent of all thieves and evil-doers;— 
for reformation whereof be it enacted, that no jiisiices of 
peace shall let to bail or maiiipri/e any such persons, wdiich, 
for any offence by them committed, bo declared not to be 
rephvised or bailed^ or bo forbidden to be replcvised or hailed 
by the statute of Westminster the iirst; and, furthermore, 
that any persons arrested for man‘‘laughter or {<i\o\\\\^>eiug 
bt^i/able bp the law, shall not he let to bail or mainprize by 
any justices of peace, but in the fonn thereinafter prescribed." 
In the two preceding statutes, the words ImilaUe^ repfcchable, 
and mainpernable are used syuonymouhly *, or promiscuously 
to express the same single intention t»f the legislature, viz.. 
not to accept of anij security but the body of the offeAder; and 
when the latter statute prescribes the form in which persons 
arrested on suspicion of felony [being bailable by the law) may 
be let to bail, it evidently siqi^ioses that there are some cases 
not bailable by the law. It may be thought, perhaps, that I 
attribute to the legislature an appearaiice of inaccuracy in the 
use of terms, merely to serve iny jjresent purpose. But, in 
tiuth, it would make more forcibly for my argument to pre- 
«uiiie that the legislature were constantly aware of the strict 


• 2 Hale, P. a U. 124 
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distinction between hail and replevy, and that they 
Always meant to adhere to it*; for if it be true that replsvy U 
by ilie sheriffs, and bail by tlie hi^licr courts at Westminstei 
(which I think no lawyer will deny), it follows that, when the 
legislature- expressly say that any particular otTcnco is by law 
not bailable^ the sin)erior courts are wunprehended in the pro* 
hibition, and bound by it. Otherwise, unless there was a 
positive exception of the superior courts (which I afTirm there 
never was in any sUitute relative to bail), the legislature would 
grossly contradict theinsolvos, and the manifest intention of 
tlie law lie evaded. It is an established rule tliat, when the 
law is special, and the reason <d' it general, it is to be ye(icrally 
uiidci'niood; and though, hy custom, a latitude he allowed to 
the Court of King's llench (to consider circninslatices inductive 
of a diiubt whether the prisoner be guilty or inn(»ccnt.), if this 
latitude be taken ns an arbitrary power to bail, when no cir¬ 
cumstances whatsoever are alleged in favour of the prisoner, 
it is a power without right, and a daring violation of the whole 
Englhh law of hail. 

The Act of the 3let of Charles the Second (commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus Act) particularly declares that it is 
not meant to extend to treason or felony plainly and spocially 
expressed in the warrant of commitment. The prisoner is 
therefore left to seek his habeas corpus at ce^omon law; and 
80 far was the legislature from siipjiosing ths.'. jMjrsons (cotn- 
mitfed for treason or felony plainly and specially expressed in 
the warrant of commitment) could be let to bail by a single 
judge, or by the whole court, that this very act provides a 
remedy for such persons in case they are not indicted in the 
course of the term or session subsequent to their commitment. 
The la^ neither suffers them to be enlarged before trial, nor 
to be imprisoned after the time in which they ought regularly 
to be tried. In this case the law says, “ Jt shall aud may b© 
lawful to and for the judges of the Court of King's llcnch and 
justices of oyer and terminer, or general gaol delivery, and 
they are hereby required, upon moiion to them ma/^le iu open 
court, the last day of the term, session, or gaol delivery, eitner 
by Uie prisoner or any one in his behalf, to set at liberty tbe 

* Vide 2 Inst. 160. ISO.—**The word replenjudJe ner«z tigeifiw haiU 
obit. BadtabU ii in a coart of record by the king's justicea; Vat rq[>levua^ 
Ui is by the sheti£"^e(deii, SUU* Tr^ vil 149. 
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{irisoner upon bail; unless it appear to the judges and justices, 
upon oath made, that the witnesses for the king could not be 
produced the same term, sessions, or gaol delivery." Upon 
the whole of this article I obstu’ve— 

1. I'hat the provision made in the first part of it would he 
in a great nu asurc useless and nugatory if any single judge 
might have hailed the prisoner ex arhitrio, during the vacation; 
or if the court might have bailed him immediately after the 
cominenceiiieiit of the terra or sessions. 2. When the law 
says, ]t .shall and may be lawful to bail for felony under par- 
li(;ular circumstances, we must presume that, before the passing 
of that act, it was not lawful to bail under those circuinslauces. 
Tlie terms used by the legislature are enactinff, not declnra 
tory. 3. Notwithstanding the party may liavo hecn impri 
soned during the greatest part of the vacation, and during the 
whole session, the court are e.vpressly forbidden to Ixiil him 
from that session to the next, if oath be made that the wit< 
nesses of the king could not be produced that same term or 
sessirms. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of parliament 
rtdalive to hail in criminal cases, it may be useful to the 
rt'ader to take a short historical review of the law of bail, 
through its various gradations and improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since the Conquest, 
all felonies were bailable till murder was excepted by sta^te; 
so that persons might be admitted to bail, before conviction, 
almost in every ca.se. The statute of Westminster says that, 
before that time, it had not been determined wdiich otfences 
were replevisable and which were not, whetlier by the commou 
writ de homine repleffiando, or ex officio by the sheriff. It is 
very remarkable that the abuses arising from this unlimited 
j»ower of replevy, dreadful as tliey were and destructive to the 

f teace of society, were not corrected or taken notice of by the 
egislature until the Commons of the kingdom had obtained a 
share in it by their representatives; but the House of Com¬ 
mons had scm*ce begun to exist when these formidable abuses 
were corrected by the statute of Westminster. It is highly 
probable that the mischief had been severely felt by the 
people, although no remedy bad been provided for it by the 
Norman kings or barons. *'The iniquity of the times was so 
great, as it even forced the subjects to forego that which was 
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in account a great liberty, to stop the course of a growing 
mischief.*’* 'I'hc preamble of the fltatulca made by tive lirst 
parliament of I’.dward the First assigns thf3 reason of calling 
It: “because the people had lu'cn otherwise entreated tliiui 
they ought to he. tlie peace less kept, the laws less used, and 
offenders less punished tlian they ought to he, by roasoii whereof 
the people feared le.ss to ()trond;'‘f and the first attempt to 
reform these various abuses was by contracting the fiower of 
replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following it does not appear that 
any alteration was made in the law of bail, except that being 
taken witk vert or venison was declared to lie equivalent to 
indictment. The legi.^laturc adhered lirmly to iho spirit of 
the statute of Wesiiuin.ster. 'J’he statute of 'dTlh of Kdward 
the First directs tVie justices of assize to inquire and punish 
officers hailing such ns were nut hnilahle. As for the JudgoH 
of the superior courts, it is probable that, in those days, they 
thought themsidves hound by the obvious intent and meaning 
of the iegi.slature. 'J’hcy ronsidered not so much to what par¬ 
ticular }>ersons the proliihition was addressed, u.s what the 
thing \\m wliich the legislature meant to prohildt, well 
knowing that in law, qunndo aiiqnid prohihetur, prohihetur et 
omne, per quod ihvenitvr ad ilhtd. “ When anything is for¬ 
bidden, all the means by which the same tb ig may be com- 
passad or done are equally forbidden " 

By the statuio of Ilu’bard the Third the ]K)wer of hailing 
was a little enlarged. Every justice of pence was authorized 
to bail for felony; but they were expressly confined to persons 
arrested on light sttspicion; and even This power, bo limited, 
was fou^d to produce such inconveniences that, in three years 
after, the legislature found it necessary to repeal it. Instead 
of trusting any longer to a single justice of peace, the act of 
Srd Hcniy VII. repeals the preceding act, and directs “that 
no prisoner {o/ those teho are mainpernahle by the law) shall 
be let to bail or mninprize by less than two justifies, whereof 
one to be of the quorum.*' And so indispensably necessary 
was this provision thought for the administration of justice, 
and for the security and peace of society, that at this time an 
oath was proposed by the king, to be taken by the knights 


* SMsot bj N, SoMi, lest 


t FarlianwtUmrg UiaHveg, I 9% 
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and esquires of his hoiisohoUl^ bj the inemhers of the HoufO 
of CommonSf und hy the peers spiritual and temporal, and 
aecepted and bworii to quasi uiui voce hy them all, which, 
among other engagements, hinds them “ not to let any man 
to huii or luainprize, knowing and deeming him to he a felon, 
upon your honour and \\orsliip. So help you God and all 
saints.”* 

Ill about half n century, however, even these provisions 
were found insudiciont. The act of Henry llio Sevenlli was 
evaded, and the legislature once more obliged to interpose. 
The net of 1st and ‘-ind of Philip and Mary takes away 
entirely fvom the justices all power of bailing for offences 
dechired not huiUthle by the statute of Westminster. 

The illegal iiiqirisonmcnt of seveml pei*sons who had 
refused to contribute to a loan cxactr'd hv Charles the First, 
and the delay of the hahrns corpus and subsequent refuhul to 
bail tbtMii, eon^tiluted one of the tirst and most important 
grievances of that reign. Yet when the House of Commons 
whieh met in the year 10;i8 resolved iq^on inoa.surc.s (»f the 
most linn and strenuous resistance to the power of irnprison- 
mont assumed by the king or privy council, and to the refusal 
to bail the party on the return of the habeas corpus, they did 
expressly, in all their resolutions, make an exception of com¬ 
mitments where the cause of the restraint was expressed, 
and did by law justify the commitment. The reason tliis 
distinction is that, whereas when the cause of commitment is 
expressed, the crime is then known, and the offender must 
he brought to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no cause 
of commiimcut ho expressed, and the prisoner be thereupon 
remanded, it may operate to perpetual imprisonment. Thia 
contest with Charles the First produced the act of *lhe ICth 
of that king, hy which the Court of Kings Bench are 
directed, within three davs after the retuni of the habeas 
corpus, to examine and detennine the legality of any commit¬ 
ment by the king or privy council, and to do uhat to justice 
shall appertain in delivering, bailing, or renM7idin(f the pri¬ 
soner. Now, it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge to do 
what appertjiins to justice. The same scandalous traffic in 
which w'6 have seen the privilege of parliament exerted or 


* PasHasseiUary Suurr*f, ii. 419. 
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volaxed to gratify the prcneiit iiunioiir, or to serve the imme* 
jiate purpose, of the crown, is intrc'tUicod into the administra- 
lion of justice. The mftgtstmte,, it seems, iios now no rule 
to follow but the dictates of personal enmity, natiouul par* 
tittlity. or perhaps the most jUMstitiited corruption. 

To coinpktc this liistorical inquiry it only n*nniins to bo 
observed, that the Jhiht'as C^trpm Act of 3let of Charles the 
Second, so justly considered ii.s another inagna chartn of the 
kingdom, “extends only to the case of coinmitmcnia for 
Biici) criTninal chargi* ns can ]>roduce no inconvenience to 
public JuNlico hy a tempiu'arv enlargement of tlm prisoner.”* 
So careful were the legislature, at the very moment nln'n 
they were pro\iding for the liberty <»f the subj<’cr, not to fur¬ 
nish any colour or pretence for violating or evading the esta¬ 
blished law of hail in the higher criminal oflcnccs. Jhit the 
exception, suited in the body of tlic act, puts the matter out 
of all doubt. After directing llic judges bow tbey arf3 to 
proceed to the discharge of the prisoner upon recognizance 
and surety, Imving regard to the quality of the jtrisoncr and 
nature of the olTerice, it is expressly added, “ unless it simll 
appear to the said l<»rd chancellor, Ac., that the party so com¬ 
mitted is detained for such matters or olTencca for the which 

BY THE I.AW THE I'UISO.NIUl IS NOT HMLABr.t; ” 

When the laws, jilaiii of thcrnselves, arc .bus illustrated 
by f^ts, and their uniform meaning established hy history, 
wc do not wan" the authority of opinions, however respectahlo, 
to inform our judgment or to confirm our belief, llui I am 
determined tjat you shall have no csi'ape. Authority of 
every sort shall he produced against ybu, from Jacob to liortl 
Coke, from the dictionary to the claasic. In vain shall you 
appeal Ifom those upriglit judges whom you disdain to imi¬ 
tate, to those whom you have mode your example. With one 
voice they all condemn you. 

“To be Uikcn with the mnner, is where a thief, having 
stolen anything, is taken with the same about him, as it were 
in liis hands, which is called flaffrante delicto. Such a cri¬ 
minal is not bailable by law." — -Jacob, under the word Maner, 

“Those who are taken with the maner are excluded by tha 
statute of Westminster from the benefit of a replevin 
P, C. ii. 98. 

* Btaebiom, ir. 137. 
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**0f such heinous onfences no one. who is notoriously 
guilty, seems hi* hnilable by the intent of this statute.'- - 
Hau'leim' P. C. 00 . 

“The (loiiiinon praclice and allowed general rule is, that 
hail is only then proper where it stands indij'erent whether 
the party were guilty or-innocent.”— Ibid 

“ '['here is no doubt iait the bailing of a person, who is not 
bailable by law la piiuishable, eitlier at common law as a neg¬ 
ligent escape, or an oll'cnce against the several statutes rela¬ 
tive to bail.”— Ibid. 89. 

“ It cannot bo doubted but that neither the judges of this 
nor of any other stiperior court of justice arc strictly within 
the purview of that statute, yet they will alw'nys, in their 
discretion, pay a due regard to it, and not admit a person to 
hail who is expressly declared by it irreplevisable, without 
some particular circumstance in his favour ; and therefore it 
seems difficult to find an inshincc where persons attainted of 
felony, or notoriously guilty of treason or manslaughter, &c., 
by their ow’ii confes'>ion or otherivise, have been admitted to 
the benefit of boil without some special motive to the court to 
grant it."— Ibid. 114. 

“If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong by his 
imprisonment, we have power to deliver and cli.seharge him ; 
if otherwise, he is to be remanded by us to prison again.”— 
Lord Chief Justice Hyde—State Trials, vii. 1 15. t 

“ The statute of Westminster was especially for direction 
to the sheriffs and others, but to say courts of justice are 
excluded from this statute, 1 conceive it cannot be,”— Attorney- 
General Heath—State Trials, 13*4. 

“ The court, upon review of the return, judgelh of the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of it. If they think the*prisoner 
in law to bo bailable, he is committed to the marshal and 
bailed : if not, he is remanded.” Through that whole debate 
the objection on the part of the prisoners was, that no cause 
of commiimeiit was expressed in the warrant; but it was 
uniformly admitted by their counsel that, if the cause of com¬ 
mitment had been expressed for treason or felony, the court 
would then have done right in remanding them. 

The Attomey-Qeneral having urged, before a committee of 
both Houses, tl^t, in Beckwith’s case and others, the lords of 
the council sent a letter to the Court of King’s Bench to 
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Iru. it was r€j)lie<1 bv the miinnjjers for the of Com* 

inons that lliis was of no inoiiieiit, “ for tliiit eiihei the 
prisoner was haihiUe hy the hw or vnt hailaUe; if ha! able 
by the law. tl)eu he was to be bailed without niiy »uel» letter ; 
if not bailable by the law, then plainly the judges could not 
ha^« bailed liiiii upon the h-tter w'ithoul breach of their oaih« 
which is, thut they are to do Justice according to the laa\ 

—7Vtn/s, \ii. ITtl 

So that, in hailing upon such olTences of the highest 
nalurc, a kind of discretion ralher than a constant law hath 
been exercised wlien ii stands whoUy indifferent in the eye of 
(lie cotu't, wheilKT the prisoner bo guilty or not.*’— Selden — 
iytale'J'riaU, vii, 

*• I deny licit a man is always bailable when imprisonment 
is imposed upon him for custody."— Attorncy-Gcnerai Heath — 
State Triidn, Hy these ipiotatioiiB from the Slate Trials, 

tliongh othi'rwise not of authority, it appt?ars plainly that, in 
regard to hailahfe or not bailahfc, all parties agreed in ad- 
niiiling vine pntfiosition as ineontix»vert.ible. 

** In relation to capital ofTcnces, there are especially those 
acts of parliament, that are the common landmarks* touching 
otlbneps hailablc or not bailable."— Hales I\ C. ii. 1547. 
The enumeration includes the several acts cited in tliis 
pajier. 

“Persons taken with ihc w/oaourreare notladable, because 
it is/Hrtf/w wian(/V'«/uw." Ibid. 

“The writ of habeas corjms is of a high nature; for, it 
persons be wrongfully committed, they are to bo discharged 
upon this writ returned, or if bailalde, ^hey are to be bailed ; 
if not bai/able, thetj are to he committed.'' — Ibid, 143. This 
doctrine Lord Chief Justice Hale refers immediately to 
the superior courts from whence the writ issues. “ After the 
return is hied the court is either to discharge or bail, or 
commit him, as the nature of the cause requires," —• 
Ibid. 146. 

If hail be granted otherwise than the law aUowcth, the 
party that allowcth the same shall be fined, imprisoned, 
render damages, or forfeit bis place, as the case shall re* 
quire.”— Selden, by N. Bacon, 1851. 

* It hit been the itudy <4 Lord Muufield to remove landnarkL 
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*‘This induces nn nbsol'.i^te necessity of expressing apOQ 
every roininitinent the reason fur \Nhich it is made, tbut the 
court, upon a hubeaa an'jnts^ luny examine into its validity, 
and, accordintj to the circuttinlances of the ease, may dis- 
chai-oo, admit to bail, or remand tlie prisoner.” — Black- 
stone. iii. I Jilt. 

“ Marru^t vsa.s committed for forging indorsements upon 
bank i)ills, and, upon a habeas cot-pus, \Aas bailed, because the 
criino was only a great niisdemcanur; for, though the forging 
iljp bills be felony, yet forging llie indorsement is not.”— 
1(U. 

“ Ap[)eli do inaliem, Ac., ideo ne fuit lessc a bailie, iiient 
plus quo in appell do I’obberv ou murder; quod nota, ct que 
in nduy et murder lo panic n’est baillable.”— JJro. Main- 
j)ri,sc, 07. 

“ 'I’ho intcndmi*nt of the law in bails is quod stat indif- 
ferenlcr, whellier ln‘ bo guilty or no; but when he is convict 
hy \erdict or eoiifeshion, ibon he must be deemed in law to 
be guilty of tbo fidony, and therefore not bailable at all.**-— 
Coke ii. Inst. 188—iv. ITS. 

“ Jluil i^qnando stat indi/rerenter, and not when the offeftce 
Is open and manifest.'’—Si hist. 180. 

“ In this ca-ic non .stat indijferenter, whether he be guilty 
or no, being taken with the mancr, that is with tbo thing 
stolen, as it were in his band."— Ibid. 

“ If it appearetli that this imprisonment be just ana law¬ 
ful, he shall be remanded to the former gaoler; but, if it 
shall appear to the court that lie was imprisoned against the 
law of the land, they ought by force of the statute to deliver 
liim ; if it be donbtjul and under cousidcrutiuii, he may be 
'oailt’d.”—2 Inst. 55. • 

Jt is unuccessary to load the reader rvith any further quota¬ 
tions. If ibosc authorities are not deemed sufficient to esta¬ 
blish the doctrine maintained in this ]iaper, it will be in vain 
to appeal to the evidence of law books or to the opinions of 
judges. They are not the authorities by which Lord Mans¬ 
field will abide. He assumes an arbitrary power of doing 
right, and, if he does wrong, it lies only between God and his 
conscience. 

Now, my Lord, although I have great faith in the pre- 
oediug argunen'^ 1 Tvill not say that eveiy' minute part of it 
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Is ftisolAtciy invulnomUc. I urn too well orqjaiYited with 

the practice of a certain court directed hy your e^^aniple, us it 

is governed hy your aulliority. to lliiiik there ever yet wits an 

argument, howtjver eonforinalide to law and reason, in which 

a cunning quibbling uttorney might not discover ii Haw* 

But, taking the whole of it together, I allirm that it c(»nsti 

tutes a mass of i)einon>.lrution than whk’h nothing more coin* 

pletc or batislartory cun he otVered to tiie human mind. 

How an evasive imlirect reply will sijind with your reputa- 

tiou, or how far it will answer in point of defence at the bar 

of the llimse of J.ords, is worth vour consideration. If, after 

■ 

all that has Iteen said, it should still ho muintaiiied that, the 
Court of King's Bench, in hailing felons, are exempted from 
all legal rules whatsoever, and that the jiidgo has no direction 
to pursue hut his private aiVcetions <jr nu'i'o mupicsiionahle 
will and ])leasure, it will hdlow plainly that the distinction 
between hailnbtc and not baihible uniformly e.xpressed hy the 
legislature, current through all our law hooks and admilted 
hy all o'.ir great lawyers witliout exception, is in one sense ii 
nugatory, in anuth(‘r a pernicious distinction. It is nugatory, 
as it supposes a diU'erenco in the hailuhio fjuality of oflencos, 
when, in elVect, the distinction refers only to the rank of iho 
mngisimfe. It is pernicious, as it iriipUes a rule of law 
which yet the .judge is not hound to pay the I- ist regard to, 
and impresses an idea iipcn the minds of the jcople that the 
judge is wiser and gri-aler than the law. 

U re!nuin.s only to apjdy the law thus btated to tlie fact in 
question. By an aiilhentie copy of the mittimun^ it appears 
that John Kyre was committed for fefony jdainly and speci¬ 
ally expressed in the warrant of commitment. Ho was 
charged 'ftefore Alderman Halilax, hy the oath of Thomas 
Fielding, William Holder, William Payne, and W^illiam 
Nash for JeloniouHhj stealintj eleven quirr's of writing-paper, 
valUe six shillings, the properly of I'liornoa Beacdi, Ika. 
By the exainiiiutious upon oath of the four persons men¬ 
tioned in the viittimm^ it was proved that large quantities of 
paper had been missed, and tiiat eleven quires (previously 
marked, from a suspicion that Eyre was the thief,) were found 
upon him. Many other qiiii'es of paper marked in the same 
manner were foutid at his lodgings; and, after he hod l>eeii 
some time in Wood Street Compter, a key was found in his 
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room there, which aiipcarerl to he a key to the closet at 
OuiUlhul], from whence the jiapor was stolen. When asked 
what he had to say in his defence, his only inswer was, 
“ I hojte. you iviJl bail vie," Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied, 
“ That is imjtossible. There never was an instance of it vhen 
the stolen yoods were found upon the thief," 'I’he lord mayor 
was then applied to, and refused to hail him. Of all these 
circumstances it was your duty to have informed yourself 
minutely. The fact was remarkable, and the chief mH'»is- 
trate of the city of London was known to have refused to 
hail jIio olTender. To justify your compliance with the aoli- 
(‘ilii!i<ins of your three countrymen, it shouhl he proved that 
sueli allej»fiti(ins were olTered to you in behalf of their asso¬ 
ciate as honestly and bond Jide reduced it to a matter of 
doul)t and inditVerenco whether the prisoner was innocent or 
guilty Was anything oiTercil l>y th(5 Scotch triumvirate that 
letidcd to invaliilate the posiii\a charge made against him hv 
four credible witnesses uj>on oath ? Wjis it even iTisinuaied 
to Nou, cither by hims»*lf or his bail, ibal no felony was com¬ 
mitted, or that he was not the fthni; that the stolen g()ods 
were not found upon him, or tliat he w-as only tho receiver, 
not knowing them to be stolen? Or, in ^hort, did they 
attempt to prodiK'c any evidence of bis insanity? To all 
tbc'^e questions I answer for you, without the least foar of 
contradiction, positi\ely NO. From the moment luj was 
arrested ho never entertained any hope of acquittal; inere- 
fore thought of nothing hut obtaining bail, that he might 
ha\e lime to settle his alTairs, convey his fortune to another 

s' 

country, and spend the remainder of his life in comfort and 
nllluerice abroad. Jn this pi-udential scheme of future hapjii* 
ness the Lord Chief Justice of England most re'udjly and 
heartily concurred. At sight of so much virtue in distress 
your natural benevolence took tho alarm. Such a man as 
Air. Eyre, struggling with adversity, must always be an 
interesting scene to Lord Mansfield. Or was it that lilteral 
anxiety by which your whole life has been diatingui^hed to 
enlarge the liberty of the subject? My Lord, we did not 
want this new instance of the lihernlity of your principles. 
We already knew’ what kind of subjects they were for whose 
libertv vou were anxious. At all events tho puldie are much 
indebted to you fo'^ fixing a price at wLioh felony may be 
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commici with iinpwiiity. Yc:i bound a felon, notoriously 

worth thirty ttiousiuid pounds, in tho sum of three hundred. 

With }<mr uMtural turn to equity, and knowing us you arc in 

tile dortrino of prece«lout«i, you undoubtedly ineunl to settle 

the juojK.rtion between the foiiune of the felon and tho fine 

by «hi h ho umy ooinpound fi»r his felony. The ratio now 

upon reeord, and traii'iiniltod to posterity under llio auspices 

01 Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to a hundred. ]Mv Jjord, 

without intending it, you have laid a cruel rcstriiint iipmi the 

genius wf your counlrymen. in tho wiirincst indulmnco of 

their passions they ha\e an eye to tho expense, and. if their 

other virtues fail us, wo have a resonreo in ihoir economy. 

•( 

By taking so trilling a security from John Kyrtj, you in* 
vited and maiiife^tly exhorted him to escape. All hough in 
hailabls oa.s< s, it be usual to take four Keeurilies, you left him 
in the custody of three Scolchriien, whom ho might have 
easily satisfied for conniving at Ids retreat. That he did. not 
make uso of tho opjiortmdiy you iudusiriou^ly gave him, 
neither ju.stifie.s your conduct, nor can it he any way accounted 
for, hut hy Ids e.vccs^ive cTud nion^lroiis avarice. Any other 
limn, hut this hosoni frictifl of three Scofi lnnen, would gladly 
ha\c sacriliced a few hiindrod pounris, rather than submit to 
tho infamy of pleading guilty in open court Iti.s possible, 
indeed, that he might have llattcred hiiuse t, and not un 
ren'jonably, with the hopes of a pardon. 'I’hat he would have 
been pardoned .seems more than prohahle if I laid imt directed 
the public attention to the leading step you took in favour of 
him. In tho present gentle r<*ign, wc well know what use 
has been made of the lenity of tlic court and of the rniTcy of 
the crown. The Lord Chief Justice of Kngland accejits of 
tho hunflredth part of the property of a felon taken in the 
fact, ns a recogtdzance for his appearance. Your brother 
Smythe hrowbeats a jurj', and forces them to alter llieir ver¬ 
dict, l>y which they had found a Scotch aerjeant guilty of mur¬ 
der; and though the Keniiedys were coiivicieil of a rno^r 
deliberate and atrocious murder, they still had a claim to the 
royal mercy*. They were saved by ti»c chastity of their con- 

* The case of the Kennedys in ntated'in note, atUe, p. 302. Thni ol 
John Ts^ylor is as follnwn ;—lie wan a »erj»*«nt in the fintt, nr royal Sc'jtt 
icginient of fimt, and was tried at the (iuildford summer assises in tiit 
year 1770, far murder of Jomra Smith, tho master tl the Wheatshealj 
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nexivins. They had a sister;—^yet it was not lier beauty, bat 
the pliancy of her virtue that recommended her to the king 

neat Wrstniiti»ter Bridge. It appeared upon the trial, that the deceased 
had uttered some aggravating eNpressioiis ag.iinst the Scots; in cnnsequenct* 
of which, the prisoner being suddenly tlirown olF his guard, drew hi» swuid 
and Btabiierl him. The jury, after deliberating a consulcrnhle lime, brougiit 
in a verdict of guilUj, on which Mr. Baron Snivthe expressed his surprise, 
adding, that he had told them it was only luanslaughter, and desired that a 
fjiicial verdict should hu drawn up, which the iHtimiiluttd jury signed. On 
this Mr. Jasper Smith, a near relation of the deceased, addressed the court 
in the following words >-•' .My Lord, I am the neare.st of km to the unfor¬ 
tunate man wlm was murdered. I always thought, my Lord, when a ver¬ 
dict was once given it was uiialteralde, hut b\ the present method of pro« 
ceeding, tlierc nei-d not hare been any jury at all. It is a.x plain a murder 
us can be, and I am persiindt'd your Lordship thinks so.'' To this speech 
no reply was given. The decision of tin; judge, in the above case, occa¬ 
sioned .some severe aiiiniadvcrBioius on hU conduct, and several queiies aero 
addressed to him upon the subject, wliich were repeatedly inserted in th« 
1‘iiUic Adctvtwrs so as to become extremely conspicuous. Tlu.s account, 
however, extructi>d from tluat paper, dm-s not seem to contain tlie w hole train 
of the circumstances which preceded this unfortunate catastrophe, for when 
Taylor was brought to the bar of the King's Bench, February f<, 1771, Lord 
Manslietd, who read the minutes of the e\idenc(; lus Uiken down by Baron 
^nnthe, who p^sided at the trial, observed, that it appt'ared that the pri¬ 
soner liad been three times assaulted by Smith, the dece.iscd, collared and 
violently thrown bockwaid upon n bench without any provocation, turned 
out of the house, and railed by the most ojiprobriuus name-*; and further, 
that when out in the striH't, he was piirsu^ and ntUacked by two men, 
before he offered to draw his sword; from which circumstances the\.ourt 
was uminimously of opinion tiuit he had only been guilty of in.'iusiuughter, 
and sentenced him to be burnt in the hand, which was pi'rfornu-d accord¬ 
ingly, behind the bar. Mr. Dunning, also, a strong opjiositioiiist. defended 
Mr. Baron Smythe’s conduct in respect to the trial alluded to by Junms, in 
a speech spoken on a motion nude by Mr. Serjeant Ulynn, December 6, 
1770, '‘for an inquiry into the administration of criminal justic.t, and the 
procet'dings of the judges in Westminster Hal), particularly in cases relating 
to the liberty of the press and the constitutional power and duty of juries.” 
Mr. Dunning's words are as follow:—It is not that the characters of the 
judges are not traduced by groundless accusations and scandalous aspersions. 
These are grievances w'hich every one sees, and every one laments. Judge 
Smythe, fur example, has, to my knowledge, been verji injuriously treat(4. 
HU conduct in trying the Scotch serjeant at Guildford, for which he has 
been so mneh abused in print, and now arraigned in Parliament, was, in my 
opinion, very fair and honourable. I was consulted on the affiiir as an 
advocate, and 1 must say that I *^rfectly coincided with him in sentimmU 
Bad I been in his place, I must nave fallen under the same odium, for nqi 
conscience would not have allowed me to use any other laofuage hot tliat ot 
Baron Smyihe.* 
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The holy aathor of our teiigion was eecn in the company of 
sinners ; but it wtLs tiis gmoious purpose to convert them from 
their sins. Another ihan, who in the ceremonies of our faith 
might give lessons to the great enemy of it, upon dirferent 
principles keeps much tin*, same company, llo advertises for 
patients, collects all the disciises of the heart, and turns a 
royal palace into an hospiiiil for incurableB. A man of honour 
has no ticket of admission at St. James's. They receive him, 
like a virgin at the Magdalen :—Oo thou and do fthni ute. 

My charge against you is now made good. 1 shall, how. 
ever, be ready to answer or to submit to fair objections*. If, 
whenever this matter shall bo agitated, you suiTcr the doors 
of the House of Lords to be shut, 1 now protest that 1 shall 
consider you as having made no reply. From that moment, 
in the opinion of tho world, you will btiind self-convicted. 
Whether your reply be quibbling and evasive, or liberal and 
in point, will be matter for the judgment of your peers 
but if, when every possible idea of disrespect to that noble 
House (in whose honour and justice the nation implicitly con¬ 
fides,) is here most solemnly disclaimed, you should endea¬ 
vour to represent this charge os a contempt of their authority, 
and move their Lordships to censure tne publisher of this 
paper, I then affirm that you support injustice by violence, 
that you are guilty of a heinous aggravation of your ollencc, 
and dial you contribute your utmost influence to promote, on 
theepart of the highest court of judicature, a positive denial 
of justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER LXlXf. 

TO nrs RIGHT HOKOURABLE 1X)BD CAMDBN. 

Mt Lorns, 

1 TOiiK with pleasure from that barren waste, in which no 
salntaiy plant takes root, no verdure quickens, to a character 

* Ifiaoellaneoiu Letter, No. 106, in tvlikh Junioe defendi the pnceiM 
letter egaiiut tevcrel attoeke which had been made upon it in the Pubiit 
Advertmrt 

f Lord Oemden stood in rsvalship to the Earl of Mansfield. He hii 
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fertile, as 1 willingly lielic^'e, in ererj great and good qiuili' 
fication. I call upon you. in the name of the English nslioii, 
to stand forth in defence of the laws of vour coiiiitrv, ami to 

V % 

exert, in the cause of truth and justice, those great abilities 
with \\hich you were intrusted for the benefit of mankind. 
To iiscerUiin the facts set forth in the preceding paper, it may 
be ncees'>nry to c,all the persons mentioned in the mittimus to 
the bar of the House of Lords*. If a motion for that pur¬ 
pose should he rejected, wo shall know what to think of Lord 
Mauhliold's innocence. The legfil argument is submitted to 
yomLordships judgment. After tho noble stand you made 
5 tgiiin$t Lord Maii-licld upon tho question of libel, we did ex¬ 
pect that you would not have suilered that matter to have re¬ 
mained undeterininod. But it was said that Lord Chief 
Justice Wilinot had been prevailed vpon to vouch for an 
opinion of the late Judge Yates, which was supposed to make 
against you; and we »uhnit of the excuse. \Vhen such de- 
te^tublo arts are oiuployed to prejudge a question of right, it 
might have been imprudent at that lime to have brought it to 
a decision. Jn tho present insumce you will have no such 
opposition to contend with. If there be a judge or lawyer of 
any note in Wostmi»>stcr Hall who shall be daring enough 
to attirin that according to the true intendment of tlie laws of 
England, a felon, taken witlj the mancr^ in flarfraute delicto^ 
is hailahlo, or that the discretion of an English Judge is 
merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules of law, I should 
00 glad to be acquainted with him. Whoever he be, I will 

tiKcnU'Mud him in the Inst svssion of parliament. But Lord Mansfield eluded 
eM'ry attempt to draw him into an open and lengthened contention relative 
to his principles of doeision. Hopes were eiiU^rtuined that another session 
of piirliament might see the contest renewed with Lord Mansfielif* It was 
with a view to this that Junius so laboriously resumed his attack against 
the Chief Justice. In this letter he calls on Lord Camden, almost with 
threats and with reproach, to make the bailing of Eyre the subject of a new 
motion against Lord Alunsfield in the House of Peers. The call was 
fruitless. 

This letter ends the political series, and followed the preceding in the 
Public Adri'Histr, apfM'aring under the same date as that addressed to Lord 
Mansfield, namely, January 21, 1772.—En. 

* In the cose of Lord Mansfield’s having balled Eyre, Lord Camden had 
fponly expressed his opinion that the bail was illegal, and had given reasoD 
lo expiHst that he would make it the subject of a porliamentaiy inquiry on 
the voimuenceuient of the ensuing session. 
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fiiko care that he shall not give you much trouble. Your 
Lordijliip's chariictor asMtivs ntc that, you will aasume that 
principal part which belongs to you. in supporting tho laws of 
Mnghiiul against a wicked judge, wlio makes it the oeeiqMiioti 
of Ins life to misinterpret ami pervert them. If you decline 
this houoiimble ollic'o, 1 funr it will bo said tluit for some 
months past you have kept too much conifiiiny wiilj the J)uUe 
of Graft on. Wh(‘ii the contest turns upon tho intorprelatioii 
of the laws you cannot, withcjut a fornial surrender ol all your 
reputation, yield the post of honour oven to Lord Chutham 
Considering the situation and abilities of Lord Maii.stield, 1 do 
not st!ruplo to utlirin, with the most solciun apjteal to God fur 
my sincerity, that, in imj jiidginont, he is the very worst and 
most (langeroiH man in tho kingdom. Thu.s far 1 have done 
my duty in endeavouring to bring him to punishment, liut 
mine i^» an inferior ministerial olUcu in the temple <)f jiistieo, 
I have liound tho viciLin, and drugged him to the uliar. 

JUNUJ.s. 


POSTSCIlirT. 

The Heverend Mr. John llurius liuving, wit!’ his usual vera¬ 
city and honest indu.siry, circulated a repori '.at Junius, in a 
letter to the sujfponers of the Lill of liighis, had warmly do- 
clail'd himself lu favour of long parliaments and rotten 
iKiroiigbs, it is thought necessary to buhiriit to tho public tlie 
following extract from his letter to John Wilkes, J’lsq., dated 
the Till of SepteinlMir, 1771, and laM before the society on 
tho iidth of the .same month*. 

Wi*h regard Kj the sevcnii articles, taken separately, [ 
own 1 am concerned to see tliat the great condition, which 
ought to be tbo sine qtid non of parliamentary qualiHcalioti, 
which ought to bo the basis (as it assuredly will be the only 
support) of every barrier raised in defence of the constitution, 
1 mean a declaration upon oath to shorten the duration oj 

* Thu letter u given entire in the private correspondence between Jnni'ji 
and Hr. Wilkes, No. 66 , vol. ii. of the presciit edition. It is a reinarkabl* 
wodnetion, both from the important political qnesUong it discuspcA, and itt 
BMciiigs on tlie great secret of the anonymous authorship of ^e L«t> 
lets.—£i>. 


H H d 
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parliamenUt is reduced to the fourth rank in the esteem 
of the society; and even in that place, far from being insisted 
on with firmness and vebemenco, seems to have been parti¬ 
cularly slighted in the expression. You shall endeavour 
to restore annual parliaments! —Are these the terms which 
men, who are in earnest, make use of when the solus rei» 
jmhlicee is at stake? 1 expected other language from Mr. 
Wilkes. Besides my objection in point of form. 1 disapprove 
highly of the meaning of the fourth article as it stands. 
Whenever the question shall be seriously agitated I will en¬ 
deavour (and if I live will assuredly attempt it) to convince the 
English nation, by arguments to my understanding unanswer¬ 
able, that they ought to insist upon a triennial, and banish 

the idea of an annual, parliament.I am 

convinced that, if shortening the duration of parliaments 
(which, in eil'ect, is keeping the representative under the rod 
of the constituent) be not made the basis of our new parlia¬ 
mentary jurisprudence, other checks or improvements signify 
nothing. On the contrary, if this be made the foundation, 
other measures may come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of con¬ 
siderable advantage. Lord Chatham’s project, for instance, 
of increasing the number of knights of shires, appears to me 

admirable.As to cutting away the rotten 

boroughs, I am as much offended as any man at seeing so 
many of them under the direct influence of the crown, or at 
tho disposal of private persons. Yet, I own, I have both 
doubts and apprehensions in regard to the remedy you pro¬ 
pose. 1 shall be charged perhaps with an unusual want of 
political intrepidity, when 1 honestly confess to you that 1 am 
startled at the idea of so extensive an amputation. In the 
first place, 1 question the power, de jure^ of the legiskture to 
disfrancliise a number of boroughs, upon the general ground 
of improving the constitution. There cannot be a doctrine 
more fatal to the liberty and property we are contending for 
than that which confounds the idea of a supreme and w arbi¬ 
trary legislature. 1 need not point out to you the fatal pur¬ 
poses to which it has been, and may be, applied. If we are 
sincere in the political creed we profess, there are many 
things which we ought to affirm cannot be done by King. 
Lords, and Commons. Among these 1 reckon the disfran- 
ehisiug of boroughs with a general view to improvement. ] 
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consider it as equivalent to robbing the parties concerned of 
their freehold, of thoir birthright. 1 say, that, although this 
birthright may bo forfeited, or the exercise of it suspended 
in particular cases, it cannot be taken away by a geneml 
law for any real or pretended purpose of improving the 
constitution. Supposing the attempt made, I am persuaded 
you cannot mean that either King or Lords should take 
an active part in it. A bill which only touches the repre¬ 
sentation of the people, must originate in the House of 
Commons. In the formation artd mode of jiassing it the 
exclusive right of the Commons must be asserted as scnipii- 
lously as in the case of a money bill. Now, Sir, I should bo 
glad to know hy what kind of reasoning it cun he proved, 
that there is a power vested in the representative to destroy 
his immediate constituent. From whence could ho possibly 
derive it? A courtier, 1 know, will bo ready enough to main¬ 
tain the affirmative. The doctrine suits him exiu:tly, because 
it gives an unlimited operation to tho intluence of tbo crown. 
But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a different language. It 
is no answer to me to say, that the bill, when it passes the 
House of Commons, is the act of tho nngority, and not of the 
representatives of the particular boroughs coticeruod. If tho 
majority can disfranchise ten boroughs, why not twenty, why 
not the whole kingdom? Why should not hoy make their 
own seats in parliament for life? When tho Septennial Act 
palled, the legislature did what, apparently and palpably, they 
had no power to do; hut they did more than people in general 
were aware of: they, in effect, disfrancjiiised the whole kingdom 
for four years. 

“ For argument’s sake, 1 tvill now suppose, that the ex-' 
pedtenity of the measure, and tlie power of }>arliameiit aro un¬ 
questionable. Still you will find an insurmountable difficulty 
in the execution. When all your instruments of amputation 
are prepared, when the unhappy patient lies bound at your 
feet, without the possibility of resistance, by wbat infallible 
rule will you direct the operation ? When you propose to cut 
away the rotten parts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly 
sound f Are there any certain limits in fact or theoiy, to in¬ 
form you at what point you must stop, at what point the 
morti&ation ends ? To a man so capable of observation and 
reflection as you are, it is unnecessaiy to say all that migltt 
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be upon t}ic subject. Besides that I approve highly of 
Lord Chatham's idea, of infusing a portion of new heaiUi into 
the constitution to enable it to hear its infirmities (a brilliaul 
expression, and full of intrinsic wisdom), other reasons concur 
in persuading me to adopt it. J have no objection,” &c. 

The man who fairly »ind completely an.swers this argument, 
hhsill have my thunks and my apjdausc. My heart is already 
with him. 1 am ready to be converted. J admire his mo- 
raiJty, and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his faith. 
(«rateful as I am to the good beuxg whose bounty has im¬ 
parted to me this reasoning inlollect, whatever it i.s, I i old 
myself proportionnbly indebted to him from whose en¬ 
lightened understanding another ray of knowledge communi¬ 
cates to mine. But neither should I think the most exalted 
faculties of the human mind a gift weithy of the Divinity, 
nor any assistinice in the improvement of them a subject of 
gratitude to my fellow-creature, if 1 were not satislied that 
really to inform the understanding correcie oial enlarges the 
Vieort. 

JUNTUiL 



APPENDIX, 


MU. WOODFALL'S TKI.VL*. 


.i% Aecoua* t(f ti^ Ti-ial 'if Giuhliutll uf ih< original PMi$hcr of JuNliii'ik 

Leltiv to Uie King. 

Tkfterdat mnniinjr, (Juno 13, 1770;, about nine o‘<-l<ick, enme nn beroro 
Lord MannHoId, in the (yourt ol' King'^ Dench at Ginldhali, the trial of Mr. 
Woodfull, the original printer of JuniusH Letter in the Public Advortiaer oi 
December 19. Only Bo^en of the special jury attended, xia. Willluiti Bond, 
forotiinn ; Peter Oaa.Uet, Alexander Peter Alien, Frederick Comincrell, Her- 
inen Mi^yer, John Thornnn, and Barrington Duggin. 

Up'-n which the following five talemncn xvere taken out of the Ikix, vis. 
Willirini ILinnnrd, Paul Verges, William tiibley, AVilliaiii Willett, and Wil* 
liaiii Davis. 

The trial was opened by Mr. Wallis. 

Niitlianiel Crowder awore he bought tho jmper of Mr. WoodfalPs publish¬ 
ing serxaiit, whom he nnnied. 

Mr. llama proved tliat the duty for the advertisenif v and sramps w'ere 
paid by Mr. Wuodfall. And 

^ clerk of Sir Julm Fielding prox'ed, by a receipt from Mr. Wuodfall, liu 
concern in and fur the paper. 

The publication and direction of the pajKir by Mr. W'ondfull being thus 
proved, 

Loid Mansfield, in bis charge, told the jury, that there were only two 
points for thtir consideration: the first, the priniuig and publishing the 
p<iper ii^question; the second, the Ken^c and meaning of it: That ns to tho 
charges of its being malicious, seditious, Ac., they were inferences in law 
about which no evidence need be given, any more ilittn tiiatfKiri of an indict* 
ment need be prox'ed by exidence, xvhich charges a man with bx'iiig moved 
by the instigation of the Devil : That therefore the printing and sense ot 
the paper were alone what the jury had to consider of; and that if tho pa[Nn 
■hould really contain no breach of the law, that was a matter which might 
afterwards be moved in arrest of judgment; That he had no evidence to 
sum up to them, as the defendant's counsel admitted the printing and publi* 
oation to be well proved: That os to the sense, they had not called in doobl 
the manner in which die dashes in the paficr were blled up in the record, by 

* For the remarks of Junius on this celebrated Trbl, see Preface, p. H, 
t sots. 
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ipring anj other leuse to the paemgee; if they had, the Jury wwald hava 
been to consider which application was the true one, that cliaiged in the in* 
formation, or suggested by the defendant: That the jury might u w compara 
the paper with the information: That if they did not find the application 
wrong, they must find the defendant guilty ; and if they did find it wrong, 
they must acquit him : That this was not the time for alleviation or sggra* 
vation, that being for future consideration: That every subject was under the 
ooiitroi of the law, and had a right to expect from it protection for his 
person, his property, and his good name: That if any man offended the laws, 
ho was amenable to them, and was not to be censured or punished but in a 
legal course: That any person libelled had a right either to bring a civil ora 
criminal prosecution: That in the latti'r, which is by information or indict¬ 
ment, it is immaterial whether the publication be fiilse or true : That it is no 
defence to say it is true, because it is a breach of the peace, and therefore 
criminal; but in a civil prosecution it is a defence to say the charges in the 
publication are true, bei-ause the plaintiff there sues only for a pecuniary satis¬ 
faction to himself; and th.it this is the distinction as to that nature of defence. 
Uis lordship said he was afraid it was too true that few characters in the 
kingdom escaped libels: That many were very injuriously treated—and if 
• 0 , thji the best way to prevent it was by an application to the law, which 
is open to every man: That the liberty of the press consisted in every man 
having the power to publish his sentiments without first applying for a licence 
to any one; but if any man published what was against law, he did it at his 
}ieril, and was answerable for it in the same manner as he who suffers bit 
hand to commit an assault, or his tongue to utter blasphemy." 

Between eleven and twelve the jury withdrew, at four the court adjourned, 
and a little after nine the jury waited on Lord Mansfield at his house in 
Bloomsbury Square, with their verdict, which was Guiltif qf paiNTlua atui 
PUBLISH ISO ONLY. 

This charge having been laid upon the table of the House of Lords, Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1770, by the Lord Chief Justice, the following questions were |ftit to 
him in his place by Lord Camden, on the day ensuing. 

1. Does the opinion mean to declare that upon the general issue of Not 
Guilty, in the cose of a seditious libel, the jury have no right, by law, to cx> 
aaine the innocence or criminality of the paper, if they thi^ fit, and to form 
their verdict upon such examination 1 

2. Does the opinion mean to declare, that in the case above mentioned, 
when the jurj" have delivered in their verdict, Ouilty, that this verdict has 
found the (act only and not the lawl 

3. Is it to be understood by this opinion, that if the jury come to the bar, 
and say that they find the printing and publishing, but that the paper is no 
hbel, timt in tliat cise the jury Iwve found the defendant guilty geaufully, 
and the verdict must he so entered up I 

4. Whether the opinion means to say, that if the judge, after giving his 
opinion of the innocence or criminality of the paper, should leave die considfr 
ration of that matter, together with the printing and publishing, to the jury, 
such a direction would 1^ contrary to law f 

5. I beg leave to ask, whether dead, and living judges then absent, did 
di'cbire their opinions in open court, a^ whether the noUe Lord has any 
note 01 such opsnioiuf 
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6 Wbatber thev declind rach ojdiiStmi after aolid aigairente, or aptm anj 
foint judicially before them 1 

To theee quertee Lord ManaHold made no reply, briefly observing, that be 
would not answer interrogatories. 

The subject was introduced into the Lower House, December 6, 1770, on 
a motion made by Mr. Serjeant (xlynn, ** That a committee should Im ap* 
pointed to inquire into tite administration of criminal justice, and the proceed¬ 
ings of the judges in Westininstpr Hall, particularly in cases relating to tha 
lil^rty of the press, and the constitutiunal f)Ower and duty of juries.*’ In the 
course of the discussion the speakers on both sides alluded not only to tha 
charge in Mr. Woodfall's case, but also to Mr. Baron Sm\ the's conduct in tr> 
iug a Scotch serJeant at Gluildford, which will l>o found more particularly 
detailed in the note to Junius's Letter, No. 68. Amongst the chief si>enkers 
on this occasion were, on the side of the ministry, Mr. Fox, and on tlmt cf 
the people, Mr. Burke. 


** To the Honourahle tho Commons rf OretU Britain, in, Parlianant 

atsemhUd, 

** The humble Petition of Hbniit Sampror 'Woodvall, in custody of 
the Serjeaut-at>Arms attending this House. 

« Shxwktb, 

That your Petitioner, having justly {nciirr<‘d the displeasure of 
this House by printing a letter highly rejecting on 'he character of tha 
Speaker of this House, was summon^ to attend on Moi day the 14th of this 
instant, at this honourable House. 

^Tlmt your Petitioner did readily obey that summons, and did attend this 
House accordingly. 

** That your Petitioner having offended inmlvertently, and through a very 
bUuneable neglect, which kind of neglect in future he will do his utmost en¬ 
deavour to avoid, of examining, as he ought to liave done, the contents of 
what be printi-d, and your petitioner having already incnrrecl very hc.'ivy ex¬ 
penses fPbich, if longer continued, must end in the ruin of himself and nume¬ 
rous and innocent family, who must be siifTerers together with him. 

Tour petitioner therefore humbly prays that all punishment he has already 
ondergone by expenses, confinement, and interruption of his business may 
be taken into consideration, and, though the enormity of bis offence is con¬ 
fessedly great, yet, trusting to tho well-known laercy and clemency of this 
Honourable House, your Petitioner humbly hopes be may be diacbai:god from 
the further effects of their displeasure. 

“ And your Petitioner, 

** As in duty bonx d, 
shall pray. 

"HENBT SAMPSON WOODFALIa 

N.B.— Tha above is in the handwriting of H. S. 
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91 il. WoubFALLg Fen. 


£ % ik 

To the K«>rjeant'«t-Anna, Captiou Fees.t 0 8 

Seventeen days in custody.17 0 0 

Bniifring to tlie bar . . ..0 6 8 

Jloust‘kei‘per.060 

Messenger 17 diiys nt (is. Sc/, per day . . . . . 6 13 i 

Serving the Speaker's order and warrant . . . .0134 

Doorkeepers. .. ..(060 

!l’hc Spe.iker'a iw*cretary.10 0 

The clerk and clerk's assistant.14 0 






29 14 

0 



Mr. Woudfall's Bill. 





February 14. 

3 Bottles of Port .... 

• 

. 0 

7 

6 

99 


2 ditto Sherrv .... 

• 

0 

4 

0 

99 


Bc*er ...... 

■ 

0 

1 

4 

P* 


6 Suppers, beefsteaks 

• 

0 

7 

6 

it 

16. 

3 Brenkfists ..... 

• 

. 0 

3 

0 

P9 


2 Fowls, bacon, greens, leg of poik . 

• 

1 

1 

c 

P9 


6 Bottles of Port .... 

• 

. 0 

16 

0 

PP 


2 Ditto Sherry .... 

a 

. 0 

6 

0 

t» 


Jbscakes. 

• 

. 0 

0 

3 

n 


7 Suppers, duck, mince pies, and cold beef 

. 0 

14 

0 

99 


7 Teas and coflfec .... 


0 

7 

0 

99 


Beer ...... 


. 0 

3 

0 

99 

16. 

2 Breakfasts ..... 


. 0 

2 

0 

99 

• 

8 Bottles of Sherry .... 


. 0 

6 

0 

9P 


10 Ditto Port .... 


1 

6 

0 

99 


6 Dinners, leg of lamb, 2 ducks, sallat, 

&c. 

. 0 la. 

0 

99 


Supper, beef and mutton, steaks, sallat, 

&c. 

. 0 

10 

6 

99 


Biscakes ..... 


. 0 

0 

3 

99 


Boer . 


0 

3 

0 

99 

17. 

2 Breakfasts . 


. 0 

2 

0 

99 


6 Dinners, salt-fish, sauce, and loin of mutton 

. 0 

15 

0 

P9 


2 Bottles of Sherry 

■ 

' C 

4 

0 

99 


2 Ditto Port «... 

• 

. 0 

6 

0 

M 


Suppers . 

• 

. 0 

2 

6 

9f 


Beer . 

• 

. 0 

1 

6 

9f 

18. 

2 Breakhists . 

a 

0 

2 

0 



7 Dinners, sirloin of beef, sallat, &c. . 

• 

. 0 

18 

0 

ft 


Sherr}', 1 bottle .... 

• 

. 0 

2 

0 

99 


Port, 7 ditto . 

• 

. 0 17 

6 

99 


Brandy. 

• 

0 

0 

6 

99 


Biscakes. 

♦ 

. 0 

0 

3 

f* 


4 Teas. 

• 

. 0 

3 

4 

a 


Suppers, beef, sallat, &c. . 


0 

5 

0 


Carried forward . « , . 

a 

. 11 

12 

11 
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£ 

s. 

J, 



Brought furwrnrd .... 

s 

. 11 

12 

11 

F«)bnuu7 18. 

B«‘er 

• 

. (i 

3 

0 

f$ 

19. 

4 Bn^nkfitfits. 

• 

. 0 

4 

J 

n 


7 Biiinors. mutton, 3 chickens, and ullat 

• 

. 1 

1 

0 

ii 


Sherry, 2 bottles .... 

• 

. 0 

4 

0 

»» 


Port, 4 ditto ..... 

a 

, 0 

10 

0 

n 


Biscukcs. 


. 0 

0 

3 

p> 


C Teas and coftee .... 

a 

. 0 

0 

0 

M 


Suppers, veal cullups, sallat, ^c. . 

• 

0 

5 

0 

»» 


Beer. 

• 

. 0 

2 

0 

99 

20. 

4 Breakfasts. 

• 

0 

4 

0 

9f 


0 Diiiiiem, veal, bacon, uiid greens . 

0 

. 0 

12 

0 

M 


Sherry, 2 bottles .... 

• 

. 0 

4 

0 

9f 


Port, 2 ditto. 

• 

. 0 

0 

u 

99 


12 Telus. 

* 

. 0 

10 

0 

9f 


G Suppers, cold duck, beef, and ssillat 

f 

. 0 

7 

« 

»i 


Beer . 

• 

. 0 

2 

0 

ii 


Lipsahe . 

s 

. 0 

0 

3 

IP 

21. 

3 Hronkfosts ..... 

• 

. 0 

8 

0 

*? 


4 Diunurs, stewed beef, &c. 

• 

. 0 

8 

0 

99 


2 Brittles of Sherry .... 

• 

. 0 

4 

0 

f* 


4 Ditto, Port ..... 

» 

. 0 Hf 

0 

I* 


4 Sup|>ers, mutton chops, cold beef, dtc. 

• 

0 

n 

0 



Beer . 

s 

. e 

li 

0 

II 

22. 

2 Breakbists ..... 

t 

. 0 

2 

0 

tl 


7 Dinners, leg of pork and potatoes . 


. 0 

12 

0 

If 


Port, 3 bottles .... 

• 

. 0 

7 

G 

»» 


Sherry, 1 ditto .... 

• 

. 0 

2 

0 

^99 


4 Teas . 

• 

. 0 

8 

4 

0 

if 


6 Suppers . 

« 

. 0 

3 

(1 

99 


Beer . 

• 

. 0 

3 

0 

IP 


Oranges and sugar .... 

• 

. 0 

0 

G 

PI 

23. 

3 Breakfasts . . , * . 

• 

0 

3 

0 

II 


7 Dinners, fish, sauce, leg qf mutton, dec. 

■ 

. 1 

1 

0 

II 


Sherry, 1 bottle .... 

• 

0 

2 

0 

„ • 


Port, 3 ditto . 

• 

. 0 

7 

G 

n 


2 Teas . 

• 

. 0 

1 

8 



6 Suppers . 

* 

. 0 

0 

0 

m 


Beer and tobacco .... 

• 

. 0 

4 

1C 

II 

34. 

3 Breakfasts ..... 

t 

0 

3 

() 

I; 


7 Dinners, veal cutlets, dec. 

• 

. 0 17 

G 

|» 


Sherry, 2 bottles .... 

a 

. 0 

4 

0 

I* 


port, 2 ditto ..... 

• 

. 0 

5 

0 

99 


5 Teas .. 

• 

. 0 

4 

2 

99 


7 Suppers, beef and mutton steaks . 

• 

. 0 

7 

G 

99 


Beer. 

• 

. 0 

3 

« 

m 

25. 

3 Breakfasts. 

• 

. 0 

3 




Carried forward • « 

9 

. 24 13 

e 
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tton 


ehopf 
id fowl 


Brovght forward 

Fobnarjr 25. 3 Dinner^ mutton, &e. 

.. Port, 4 bottlea . 

Sherry, 2 ditto 
4 Teas . 

6 Suppers, fowls and mut 
Beer 

26. 8 Breakfasts . 

3 Dinners, stewed beef an 
Sherry, 2 bottles 
Brandy . 

7 Teas . 

6 Suppers, fowls aud chops 
Beer 

27. 3 Breakfasts . 

6 Dinners, beef and tart 
Sherry, 3 bottles . 

Fort, 4 ditto . 

6 Teas . 

8 Suppers 

Beer and tobacco . 

28. 3 Breakfasts . 

6 Dinners, mutton and sauce 
Port, 3 bottles . 

Sherry, 2 ditto 
Beer 

4 Sappers, cold beef, Ste. 

3 Brt^fasts . . 

5 Dinners, veal and brocoU 

4 Teas . . . 

Port, 1 bottle . 

4 Suppers, mutton chops and saOat 
Beer ... 

3. 8 Breakfiists . 

5 Dinners, mutton, &c. 

Sherry, I bottle 
Beer 


•» 

IS 

M 

W 

W 

m 

n 

M 

M 

It 

It 

II 

ti 

n 

w 

H 

ti 

II 

It 

It 

It 

It 

H 


Haivh 1. 


It 

It 

II 

It 

IS 

IS 

m 


4 


« A 4l 
81 18 0 
0 7 6 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 4 
0 10 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 5 10 
0 10 6 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 18 0 
0 6 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 10 
0 3 0 
0 10 6 
0 7 6 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 5 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 6 
0 3 4 
0 2 6 
0 5 0 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 
0 10 0 
: 2 0 
0 16 



85 

9 

8 

Deduct for fowl, oterchaiged 

0 

5 

0 


85 

4 

8 

Use of room and linen 

1 

11 

6 

Serrants 

1 

1 

0 


87 

16 

"S 

Fees 

29 

14 

C 

• • • • • 

67 

12 

9 


Carried forward 
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£ d. 

Brought forward.67 10 9 

The barbw and meaenger 2 116 

70 2 8 
MoMengefy &e. 1 17 9 

Beeeived, March 7» 1774, the above contento in full 72 0 0 

(Signed) JOHN BELLAMY. 

Mb. Woodfall to Tuoa. Babaav D'. 

>or •even times shaving.* 0 8 6 

To aevea times shaving , . . . . . • 0 8 6 

0 7 0 

Servants 0 2 6 

0 9 6 

Qave Wood, messenger 2 2 0* 


OEIQIKAL LETTER OF DAVID QABBIOK. 

what dropt yesterday from our friend Dockets, I imagine that I md 
bat a poor capwL mot'iuum among my brethren of tho Ptihliei: Advertiiefp and 
what is worse, I have a property the very reverse of that of a boy's top, for 
the more I am whipped the less I spin. I must therefcre desire yon to die- 
pose of my share to any Gentleman 

Paper and the Publisher, though no one wish lietter to both than 

Dear Sir, 

# Your roost 

Humble servant 

(Signed) DAVID GABBICX. 

Oatside^ * 

To Mr. Woodvall, 

Publisher of 

• The Publick Advertiser.** 

H.B.—The top of the above note is tom off, which accounts for the hiatUL 


* The celebrated Mr, Wilkes, who was nearly eontemponuw in dnrose 
with the printer of the Public Advetiutr, was more fortunate in the pnblie 
•ympalhy he excited, and received nuroeroos largesses during Lis incareecA* 
tioD. The subjoined extaict is from Almor:— 

** When Mr. Wilkee was confined in the Kin^s Bench prison, he roedved 
many foivate presents. The Dnebess of Queensbeiy (patroness of Gay, 
oent him lOOL; and Lady Elizabeth Qennatn alw transmitted to him a 
similar donation. Wine of all sorts, game and wild fowl, fruit, tuikeji^ 
poultry, &e., were sent to him daily from most parts of SittlaBd.'*-»Cbf^ 
ipoadmor ijfJcJm WWm inl4 kU Fritndt, voL v* p. 4i«—E p. 
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APFENDIX. 


RBVEBSAL OF THE‘OUTLAWRY OF MR. WILKRS.* 

As JilMiL'8 was extremely severe in his censures on Lord Mansfield, St ii 
deemed a mere act of justice to extract a part of ]iis lordship's speech on tlis 
teveraal of Mr. Wilkes's outlawry, by which it will oppenr, such was the 
temper of the times, that the Chief J notice was even privately threatened 
tipun the occitsion, should his decision of the tause be in opposition to tho 
popular opinion of thu day. The extract is well worthy the reader's periisal, 
as a specimen of eloquence not often c<|uulled, and rarely excelled; it foinis 
the voiiclusion of bis address. 

have now gone through the several miors assigiicd by the defendant, 
and which have been ingeniously ai^ued, and confidently relied on by his 
counsel at the bar; 1 have given my sentinieiiu upon them, and if upon the 
whole, after the closest nttention to what has been said, and with the 
strongest inclination in favour of the defendant, no arguments which have 
lH>en urged, no coses which haw been cited, no reasons that occur to me, are 
siitticieiit to satisfy me in my conscience nnd judgment that this outlawry 
should he reversed, I am bound tf) nfiinn it—and here let me make a pause. 

" Many arguments have been suggested, both in and out of court, upon the 
consequences of establishing this outlawry, cither os they may aifect the de> 
fenduiit as an individual, or the public in general. As to the first, whatever 
they may lie, the defendant has brought them upon himself; they are in- 
evitable consequences of law arising from his own act; if the penalty, to 
which he is thereby subjected, is more than a punishment adequate to the 
crime be has committed, he should not liave brought himself into this unfor* 
tuiiAte prodicaiucnt, by dying from the justice of his country; he thought 
proper to do so, and he must take the fmits of his own conduct, however 
bitter and unpiilatable they may be; and although we may be heartily sorry 
for any person who has brought himself into this situation, it is not in our 
{lower, God foibul it should ever be in our power, to deliver him from i^* we 
cannot prevent the judgment of the law by creating irregularity in the pro¬ 
ceedings, we cannot prevent the consvqufuces of that judgment by {lardon- 
iiig the crime; if the defendant has any pretensions to mercy, those preten¬ 
sions must be urged, and that power exercised in another place, where the 
constitution has wisely and necessarily vested it: the crown will judge for 
itself; it does not belong to us to interfere with punishment, we have only to 
declare the law; none of iio had any concern in the prosecution of this 
business, nor any wishes upon the event of it; it was not our fault that the 
defendant was prosecuted for the libels upon which he has been convicted; I 
took no share in another place in the measures which were taken to prosecute 
him for one of them; it was not our fault that he was convicted; it was not 
our fault that he fled ; it was not our fault that he was outlawed; it was not 
our fault that he rendered himself up to justice; none of us revived the pro* 
secution againat him, nor could any one of us stop that prosecution when it 
was revived; it is not our fault if there are not any emm upon the reconL 
nor is it in our {ower to create any if there are none; we are bound by our 
ear oath and in our consciences, to give such a judgmmt as the law will wa» 


The occasion of this address is leferred to in Letter 11, f. 147* 
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niQt, Mbd M ouK raMoc Can prova; raeh a m we must atiuid er fiJ. 

bjfr« iu ibe opanioii of ibe preient tiiaei* Md mrflbitenty; in doing it, tb<^re' 
flire, w« mu»t have regard to our reputation a» honest men, and men of skUi 
and knowledge oumpi^tent to tho stations we bold; no considemtions what> 
soever should mislead h» from this great ohjecty to which wn ever ought, ond 
I trust ever shall, direct our attention. But consequences of a publie iioture, 
reasons of state, fwlitical ones, have been strongly urged, (private anonymous 
letters sent to me, I shall pass over,) opon avowed publications wlrich have 
been judicially noUced, and may therefore be mentioned, have endeavoured 
to influence or intimidate the court, and so prevail upon us to trifle and pi1» 
varicate with Qod, our consciences, and the public; it has lieon intimated 
that consequences of a frightful nature will flow from the eatablishmeut of 
this outlawry; it is said the people expect the reversal, that the temper ol 
the times deroiuid it; that the multitude will have it so; that the continuation 
of Uie outlawry in full force, will not be endured ; that the execution of the 
law upon the defendant will be resisted: these are arguments which will not ' 
weigh a feather with me. If insarn;>cticin and rclmllion are to follow our 
determination, we have not to answer for the consequoiices, though wo should 
be the innocent eause~-we can only say, Fuil jmitilla., ruat twIuiH ; wo 
shall discharge our duty, without expectations of approbation or tho appro* 
hensions of censure; if wc arc subjected to the latter unjustly, we must 
sntmaii to it; we cannot prevent it, we will take care not to deserve it. He 
must bo a weak man indeed who can bo staggered by such a ennsidention. 

"The misapprehension, or the misrepresentHtion of tlio igrinrant or wicked, 
the Mendax Jnfamiat which is the consequence of butli, ore oqii illy in* 
difierent to, unworthy the attention of, and incapable of making any iinpres* 
•ion on men of firmness and intrepidity. Those w'ho imagino judges arc 
capable of being influenced by such unworthy, indtrevt 'ucans, most grouly 
deceive themselves; and, for my own part, I trust that ,<y tempiT, and the 
colour and conduct of my life, have clothed me with i, suit of armour to 
shiey me from such arrowa If I have ever Bnp{iorted the king's mensurrs; 
if Imtve ever afibrded any assistance to governmeut; if i have discharged 
my duty as a public or private character, by endeavouring to preserve pure 
and perfect the principles of the constitutisp* maintaining unsullied the 
honour of the courts of justice, and, by an upright administmtion of, to give 
a due cfTect to, the laws,—1 have hitherto done it without any other gift or 
reward ^an that most pleasing and most honuuniblr one, the conscientious 
conviction of doing wluit was right. I do not nifect to scorn the opinion of 
mankind; 1 wish earnestly for popularity; I will seek and will have popu* 
larity; ln,t I will tell you how I will obtain it; 1 will have that popularity 
which follows, and not that which is run after. It is not the applause of a 
day. H is not the bnzzas of thousands, that can give a moment's satisfaction 
to a rational being; that man’s mind must indeed be a weak one, and his 
•mbhion of a mtwt depraved sort, who can he captivated by such wretched 
•Uurements, or satisfied with such momentary gratifications. I iwy with the 
Roman orator, and can say it with as much truth os he did, * Et/o hoc ani oc 
tcMpcr fuit Hi invidiam virtiUc parUtm, gloriam non infamiam. pukircnu 
But the threats have been earned further; personal violence has been 
denounced, unless public humour be complied with; 1 do not fear such 
|m«U' 1 do not believe there ie any reason to (eu them; it is not thi 
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gMdug of the worn of incii4k^ wont of tinei» to ihii4fa(g 

•vtremitwt: bat if nicb anHvent obooJd liMpen« 1*1 Rbo to} 4v«ft mhIl m 
event nigbt be productive of wboleaome efle^; nieh m etoeKe mli^t rovM 
the bettnr pert of the nation from their lethargic conditaim to a atate of 
activity, to aaeert and execute the law, and punish the daring and topboa 
hand* which had violated it; and those who now snptnely behold the danger 
which threatens all liberty, from the most abandoned ueentiovaneaa, 
by such an event, be awakened to a sense of their situation, a* dmnlttm men 
are oftentimes stunned into sobriety. If the security of onr pnrsona and our 
ptoperty, of ail we hold dear and valuable, are to depend upon the caprice of 
a giddy multitude, or to be at the disposal of a giddy mob; if, in eompHanee 
with the humoun^ and to appease the clamours of those, all civil and political 
institutions are to be disri^ded or overthrown, a life somewhat mote that 
sixty is not worth preserving at such a price, and he can never die too soon 
who lays down his life in suptiort and vindication of the poUcy, ^ govam 
menl^ and the constitatioB of his eonBtiy.’*->Sa 
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